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CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 
ELEVENTH AUTUMNAL MEETING, 


1 Eleventh Autumnal Meeting of the Union 

will be held in SHEFFIELD, on MONDAY, TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, the 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th, 
days of OCTOBER next. 


On Monday eveniag, the 8th of October, the preparatory de- 
votional meeting will be held in Queen-street Chapel, to com- 


mence at 7 o’clock precisely. Address by the Rev. Tuomas 
ScAlxs, of Leeds. 


In the ſorenoons of Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
October the 9th, 10th, and 11th, meetings for Conference will be 
held in Mount Zion Chapel, Weatfield-terrace, the Rev. JAMES 


Parsons, of York, in the Chair; to begin at half-past 9 o’clock 
precisely each morning. 


On Tuesday evening, 9:h of Ostober, the Annual Sermon will 
be preached in Nether Chapel, by the Rev. Professor VAUGHAN, 
D.D. Divine worship to commence at 7 o’clock. 


On Wednesday evening, the 10th of October, the Public 
Meeting in aid of British Missions will be held in Nether 
Chapel; and on Thursday evening, the 11th of October, that to 
promote Religious and Voluntary Education, in the same 
Chapel. Chair to be taken, on each occasion, at half-past 6 
o’clock precisely. 

N. B.— All brethren intending to be present on this occasion, 
and desiring hospitable reception, are requested to inform the 
Rev. J. H. Murr, Suerrrexp, of their intentions, before the last 
day of September, by letter. The Committee of Arrangement in 
Sheffield cannot promise accommodation to any who fail to com- 
ply with this :equest. 

By direction of the Committee of the Union, 
ALGERNON WELLS, Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, LEWISHAM. 


THE Half-Vearly General Meeting will be held 
on Tuesday, Oct. 30th, at the Congregational Library, 
Blomfield-street, Finsbury, when Three Children will be 


elected from the following List of Candidates. To commence 
at 11 and close at 2 o’clock :— 


RE-OPENING OF SION CHAPEL, WHITECHAFEL. 
HE above Commodious PLACE of WOR- 


SHIP having undergone extensive repairs and alterations, 
will RE-OPEN (God willing), on SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 
30th, 1849, when THREE SERMONS will be preached, that 
in the morning and evening by the Rev. BENJAMIN PAR- 
SONS, of Ebley; and in the Afternoon by the Rev. JAMES 
EVERETT, from York. Service to commence, Morning at 


mo ast Ten; Afternoon at Three, and Evening at Six 
o’elock. 


Also, on Thursday, October 4th, 1849, A TEA and PUBLIC 
PLATFORM MEETING will be held, at which the Rev. 
Mr. THORESBY, of Spafields, will preside, and the following 
Ministers are invited to address the Meeting :—the Rev. Dr. 
Massie, Rev. C. Stovel, Rev. R. S. Bayley, Rev. W. Woodhouse, 
Rev. G. Pegg, Rev. R. Saunders, and several others. The 


Friends will take Tea at Half-past Five, and the Meeting will 
commence at Seven o’Clock. 


And on Thursday Evening, October 11th, 1849, a SERMON 
will be preached by the Rev. JAMES SHERMAN, of Surrey 
Chapel. To commence at Seven o’Clock. 


Collections will be made after each service towards defraying 
the expenses. 


BATH WICK-HILL SCHOOL, 
Adjoining Claverton Down, one mile from Bath. 
Conducted by GEORGE CLARKE and four Resident Masters. 


This Schoel was opened thirty 8 ago. Hundreds of excel- 
ent men, who are now serving their generation, were educated 
here, to many of whom, as well as to professional gentlemen and 
parentsof great respectability, reference can be given. 

As Vacations are not given, and entrance and removal are un- 
fettered 55 the usual conditions, the School is a home for Pupils 
from the Indies, the Channel Islands, Ireland, Wales, and r 
distant parts; and Orphans have in the household a father and 
mother and brothers and sisters. 

The Terms include every domestic and scholastic cha that 
is, tuition with stationery and use of books—and board and 
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HE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Empowered b err iin : 
we ots of Parliament, 3rd Vict. cap. 20 
we W cap. I. 1 * 
62, King William-street, London, 
21, St. David-street, Edinburgh. 


Capital, £1,000,000, 


DIRECTORS, ° 
George Bousfield, Feq. Charles Hindley, Esq., M.P. 
Thos. Challis, Esq. and Ald. : 


Thomas Piper, Esq. 
Jacob George Cope, Esq. Thomas B. Simpson 
John Dixon, Esq. 


E«q. 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq John Wilke Erd. r. 
oseph Fletcher . ohn 8, Eeq. 
Richard Hollier, Eeq. Edward Wilson, Esq. 
The Michaelmas Fire Renewal Receipts are now ready, and 
may be had on application at the head offices of the Company, or 
of any of its agents throughout the country. 


In the Life Department the Company transacts all business re- 
lating to Life Arsurances, Deferred Annuities, and Fumily Eu- 
dowments, upon the most liberal terms consistent with sound 
principles and public security. 


To all agents and solicitors, auctioneers and surveyors, liberal 
allowance is made. 
THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 


Oe —' ———— — 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
EsTaBLisugp 1837. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 1848. 


TRUSTERS. 
The Right Hon. W. Johnston, of Kirkhill, Lord Provost of the 


City of r 4 
Charles Cowan, 92 1. John Masterman, Esq., No. 35, 
William Cam „ Of Tile| Nicholas-lane. 
liechewan. James Peddie, Esq., W. S. 


weshing, with, expences for dental operations, and muscular | 
1. O'NEILL, E. H., aged 10 years, July 29, 1849; son of the training. Eight Pounds per Quarter. 
Rev. W. O'Neill, Witheridge, Devon, who has nine children 


UTUAL ASSURANCE by very moderate 


premiums, Whole Profite di amongst the Assured 
exclusively, 


one and rr EDUCATION FOR YOUNG apt r indisputable unless obtained by fraud. No entry 
— ne SOUTHFIELD'S-PLACE, LEICESTER, | "= 


>, *< ANNUAL ramon ron £100, wITH WHOLE PROFTTS. 


Go “~ a 


2. MOSES, W., aged 10 years, April 5, 1849; son of the Rev. : I E MIA 2 
W. Moses, of Tabor, — an aig five children maintained HE MISSES LL, whose School has been 


at-his expense. Income not exceeding £40 perannum. One 


son in the school. Third application. 107 votes from last 
election. ° 


3. DAVIES, J., aged 9 years, October 27, 1848; son of the 
Rev. Charles Davies, of Wheatley, Oxon, who has four children 
wholly, and one partially, maintained at his expense. Income 
not exceeding £90 per annum. One son in the school. Second 
application. 182 votes from last election. 


4. BROMILEY, A. J., aged 9 years, June 1, 1849; son of the 
late Rev. J. Bromiley, of East Bergholt, Suffolk, whose widow 
has two children maintained at her expense. Income not ex- 
ceeding £30 per annum. First application. 


5. JONES, W. W., aged 9 years, April 10, 1819; son of the 
Rev. Thomas Jones, of Minsterley, Salop, who has six children, 


maintained at his expense. Income not exceeding £70 per 
annum. First application. 


6. SMITH, T., aged 9 years, December 21, 1848; son of the 
Rev. Edward Smith, of Edgeware, Middlesex, who has four 
children, maintained at his expense. Income not exceeding 
£40 per annum. One son in the school. First application. 

7. PIKE, J. aged 10 years, March 18, 1849; son of the Rev. 
Joseph Pike, of Gorleston, Suffolk, who has five children, main- 
tained at his expense. Income not exceeding £99 per annum. 


First application. 
GEORGE ROSE, Secretary. 
Pelham-place, Grange-road, Bermondsey. 


APPRENTICESHIP SOCIETY. 
(Established in the year 1829.) 


T the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 

the Governors, Members, and Subscribers, of this Society, 

to apprentice the children of Dissenting Ministers of Evan- 

gelical sentiments,” held at theCongregational Library, Blomfield- 

street, Finsbury-circus, on Tuesday, the 25th of September, 

1849, the first five candidates from the subjoined list were elected 
to the benefit of the Institution. 


CALEB MORRIS, Chairman. 


1. Thomas Bumpus . 861 | 8. John Rodgereon . . 
2. Mary E. James 505 9. Jane Jordan 
3. John Owen Rees 10. James W. Morgan. . 106 
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4. James Bailey. . 401 11. John Smith. .. 

5. Calvin Amos. . 297/12. David G. Jones 

6. Benjamin Humphreys. 26513. William J. Spencer 25 

7. Joseph J. Bishop . . 254 14. John Jones „ 10 
The next Election will occur in March 1850. 


C. J. METCALFE 
JAMES SPONG, N Secretaries. 


AMERICAN SLAVERY, 


PUBLIC RECEPTION will be given to 

Mr. WILLIAM WELLS BROWN, a Fugitive from 
Slavery, and a powerful advocate of Emancipation in the 
United States, on THURSDAY EVENING next, at Seven 
o’Clock, atthe MUSIC HALL, STORE-STREET, TOTTEN- 
HAM-COURT-ROAD. G. Thompson, Esq., M. P.; Rev. W. 
Brock; Sir F. Knowles, Bart.; Rev. T. Thoresby; Rev. J. 
Stevenson, A. M.; Rev. Mr. M‘Cree; H. Tindal Atkinson, Esq.; 
C. Gilpin, Esq.; W. II. Ashurst, Esq.; J. Cassell, Esq. ; 
Thomas M‘Enteer, Esq. ; and several other distinguished friends 
of the slave, have signified their intention of being present. 


Established for upwards of Ten Years, have Vacancies 
for TWO or THREE BOARDERS. The advantages enjoyed 
vy their pupils are of a superior order, affording them a liberal 
and solid education; the strictest attention being paid to the 
formation of their character, and to their meral and religious 
trainiag. 

The course of instruction pursued in this Establishment 
is based upon the principle of natural, and careful cultivation, 
rather than of constrained exertion—of developing the cha- 
racteristic capabilities of the children under their care, render- 
ng their studies a pleasure, rather than a task. 


The best masters are engaged for French, Drawing, Music, 
Singing, aud Calesthenics. The house is spacious and airy, 


situated in a pleasant and healthy locality. Terms, Thirty 
Guineas per annum, 


References—Rev. G. Legge, LL. D., Rev. J. P. Mursell, and 
Rev. J. Smedmore, Leicester; Rev. J. Sutcliffe. Ashton-under- 
Lyne; Rev. J. M. Obery, A.M., Halifax; Mr. Sunderland, 
Ashton-under-Lyne; and their jbrothers—Rev. J. G. Miall, 
Bradford; Rev. G. R. Miall, Ullesthorpe; and Mr. E. Miall, 
Editor of the Nonconformist, Horse-shoe-court, Ludgate-hill, 


QARVEL TAMATOA WILLIAMS (Son of 
the late Rev. John Williams, Missionary to the South Sea 
Islands) as requests the attention of Merchants, 
Bankers, Solicitors, and all who desire excellence combined with 
cheapness, to the fellowing Price-List of Stationery :— 


8. d. 
Fine Commercial Post 0 0 8 6 per ream. 
Superfine, ditto, glazed . 0 „ 
do. Cream Laid Post, ditto . 1 
do. Glazed Draft N ° = a 
Extra Superfine Brief . 7 . 23 0 „ 
do. Foolscap 7 : 8 
Superfine Foreign Post ° . . 9 ¢ 
do. 8 Paper ° . = = 
do. Yellow wove Post, from ° 3 
do. Cream laid Note, glazed 0 1 
do. Yellow wove, ditto 0 3 
Black bordered Cream laid Post ° se « 
do. do, Note ° ° 8 0 


The Gentleman’s Large Note, Cream laid, or Blue 
wove, in 5 quire packets ° . 0 „ Is. 6d. 
Superfine Cream laid Note, in 5 quire pazkets „ 
est Blotting Paper, plak, 15s, 6d.; white, 18s, per ream. 


per 1,000 per 1,000 
Superior Yellow wove Envelopes, 58. 6d.; Extra super, 7s. Od. 
do. Cream laid, ditto ......... 7 0 do. 8 0 


Adhesive, :! 8 6 do. 10 0 
Official Envelopes, Blue wove......15 0; Blue laid...... 24 0 
Best Vermillion Sealing Wax, 4s. per lb. 


Mordan’s large 4to Coryino Macnines, £3 36.; Foolscap, £5 Os. 
With stand and fittings complete, 4to...£3 36. do. 47 78. 


Account Books, ruled to pattern, and well-bound, so that 
they open easily, and lie flat. 


Lithographic, Letter-press, and Copper-plate Printing. A 
Name Plate, and 100 superfine Cards, 4a. 


EVERY ARTICLE FOR THE COUNTING. HOUSE. 
„ Samples forwarded, and estimates given, when required. 
SAMUEL T. WILLIAMS, 88 MOORGATE- STREET, 


TO JOURNEYMEN GROCERS. 
J ANTED, an active YOUNG MAN, of 


oa address, competent to take the superintendence 
— Counter. The most satisfactory testimonials will be 


Apply to Mesera, Swindel and Jeffery, Halifax, 


(HOALS.—COCKERELL and CO. (late Beard 

and Co.), PURFLEET WHARF, EARL-STREET, 
BLACKFRIAKS, Established Sixteen Years, for the sale of 
the BEST COALS ONLY.” Cockerell and Co. strongly 
recommend their friends to buy at the present low price of 211. 
per Ton cash, for the beat Coals bat cau be obtained, 


Age20 | 25 | 30 Ta ae ee ee ee ee ee 
£115 8/1 180,216/26 10149591175 1 11 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR £100, WITH WHOLE PROFITS, PAYABLE 
FOR TWENTY-ONE YEARS ONLY. 


Age 20 25 r 
£2 7 10 f 10 8 ff Ii öſ ii Ff 6 41314 914 7 2 


A comparison of these premiums with those of any other 
Mutual Office, will at once show the immediate advantages se- 
cured in the Scottish Provident. The premiums payable for 21 


ears only are nearly the same as many offices require during 
the whale of life. K K tae 


The Eleventh Annual Report is now ready, and with tables 
and every information may be had on application. 


WILMER OWEN HARRIS, Secretary. 
London Office, 12, Moorgate-street. 


HE REFORMER’S ALMANACK and 
POLITICAL YEAR BOOK FOR 1850 onder the sauc- 
tion of the National Parliamentary and Financial Reform Asso- 
ciation), will be ready on the 25th of October. The marked suc- 
cess and extensive sale of last year’s Almanack, make this a 
desirable medium for advertisers, Advertisements intended 
for the whole impreseion, must be sent forthwith to the 
Publishers, Aylott and Jones, Paternoster-Row, 


— — 


— 


sUcckssruL TREATMENT OF ASIATIC CHOLERA. 


HE JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND 

DISEASE and MONTHLY JOURNAL OF HOM(KO- 

PATHY for SEPTEUBER contains Four Cases of Asiatic 
Cholera treated Homa@opathically with success. 


Sold (price 6d.) by Suxrwoop and Co., 23, Paternoster-row, 
London; and by all Booksellers. , 


%% Medicine Chests, containing all the medicines useful for 
the prevention and cure of Asiatic Cholera, with direct can 
be obtained of Jamus Errs, Hommopathic Chemist, 112, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Now ready, in one Volume, royal 18mo, price 2s. 6d., 
F,THICS of NONCONFORMITY, 


and 


ORKINGS of WILLINGHOOD. 


By EDWARD MIALL. 


„We know few better services that can be rendered to Non- 
conformity than the extensive diffusion of such a volume. We 
are especially solicitous that our young men should make it their 
chosen companion.” — Eclectic Review. 


London: AYLotTtT and Jonas, 8, Paternoster-row. 


RO BONO PUBLICO.—CHEAPSIDE 
COAT DEPOT, corner of lronmonger-lane. 


LLAMA PALETOTS, 30s., usually charged £2 2s. ; our New 
Coat— 


THE OXONIAN, superseding the Dress Coat for ordinary 
wear, 253., usually charged £1 los. 


SAXONY Black or Invisible Green Dress Coats, £2 28.; no 


pyr can be had.—Frock Coats (avy colour), lined with Silk, 
42 108. 


The Proprietor, in submitting these prices, can confidertly 


refer to thousands who have purchased the above goods.—Ev er 
article manufactured upon the premises, — : 


— — 


Suprausze 26,) The Nonconformist. (1849. 


Just published, price 1s., neatly bound in cloth, No MORE PILLS, nor any other Medicine.— stomach, with spasms and vomiting, and liver r and 
Dys 


three weeks’ Revalenta treatment).—“ I humbly and sincere) 
GUIDE TO DUTY AND „ Indigestion, habitual Constipation, Acidity, | thank God, and yourselves as His instruments, Le. 7 


HE CHILD'S 
"DEVOTION. By a Lay. T „ sone megs * Smid my tN hey “1SABELLA GRELLIERE.” 


Kren e gratitude from Mr. O. Reeve, St 
. and Gen removed, withou or an „0. 
With fine Engravings of Raphael’s Cartoons, price 18. 4d. other Medicine, by ty. = ’ Andrew-street, Hertford; Mr. Thomas Skeete, Denny, Stirling. 
in cloth, DU BARRY’S REVALENTA BICA FOOD shire; Mr. Taylor, Coroner of Bolton; Mr. Samuel Laxton, 
SABBATH-SCHOOL PREACHER, and * ‘analy. | Market, Leloester , and 5,000 other correspondents. 
JUVENILE M Y. By the — Analysis by the Professor of Chemistry and Analy- In canisters at 2s. 9d., at 46. 6d., at lis., ten Ib. at 228; eu. 
1 of Ka Ob - By the Rev. ALEXANDER | tical Chemist, An 0. — per-refined qualit 8 Id., $88.3 and 4 Ib., 298.; suitably packed 
HER, D. D., 'y Chapel. ‘ June 8, „ mye Ib. a 101b. canisters for warded by Du Barry 
ee rst volume, now dimaplete, contains many iMlustrations’ Du Barry's Co., on reodipt of ce of baxtkers’ orders (carriage 


‘ 
price ONE PENNY eh ¥ a0 K 


New Edition, jam published, , 
WIe DIVINE: and MORAL SONOS. 


onan Soin Mecano i, on ep titer cap 
BBIN, M.A. Em numerous — ents and the e will please apply to M Dou B 
gravings, 18mo, cloth lettered, price 1s. 6d. Food, and Co., 127, New — — e eee 
* ee 
: sli t delicious aceous Br as ou 
E YOUNG TI or, a E medicine ‘ot any kind, without inconvenience, and without] For Stopping 1 Preventing Toothache, and 


Illustration of the Principles of Christian Duty. B : 8 5 : 
Jacon Annorr. With Introduction, Ko., by the Rev 3. W. Apen, as it saves other more costly food 1 Improving Mastication; use 
. ew 


to 
E- 
on tion and Constipation,“ en. 
—— the Digestive Ors vo 


tended 0 
E 
! ine,” by and Co., forwarded by them, post 


Siem, I. A., Vicar of Harrow. A New Edition, timo, ge een i og att BRAN DES IMPERIAL ENAMEL; Price 
cloth, price 3s. 3 of the heart, One Shilling per packet, being similar to that sold at 
DR. CUMMING’S WORK ON THE EVIDENCES, | the head and cars r 
Now ready, Fourth Edition, in foolscep Ovo, cloth, price ., . drones, | state, and becomes hard in a few minutes. Full directions 
S CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? a Maanul „ nausea and uring tiven with each box. 


— oy Teachers, Scri or at low spirits, spasms, spleen,| COLYTON.—‘“I applied it to two aching teeth, which have 
ture Readers, City M and Young — e ing e, sleeplessness, —— been quite easy since. I have waited to ie whether the cure 
Joux Cummine, D Minister of the Scottish National to oy unfitness for study, loss of | was lasting, which I am happy to say it 18.“ —J. Pady, Inde- 
urch, Crown-court, Covent-garden. vertigo, to the head, exhaustion, | pendent Minister. 
“ We never read a work of fear, 


this description which gave us 10 


indecision, wretchedness, thoughts | Braprorp.—* 1 have had a packet from one of your agents, 
much satisfaction. It is a work of the utmost value.“ - HFclesi- 8 


and insanity t food for infants and | with which I have filled two teeth, and I find I can use them 


as, unlike arrowroot and other artificial 1 i did f 
substances, it never turns acid on the weakest stomachs, but 8 Co in „Von *. have not had the tooth-ache 


The topics contained in this volume are — — 3g with intelli- | imparts a healthy relish for lunch and dinner, and restores e] Gran ConwaY.—" Two tld ee pr the Enamel which 


genes, clearness, and eloquence.” Dr. Vaug Review. faculty of digestion, and nervous and muscular energy, to the | you sent me before, and they have had no pain whatever after 
most enfeebled. applying it; one of them a very | hollow tooth in- 
DU BARRY and Co., 127, New Bond-street, London. "—_—James Williams, Hendrewaclod, (North Wales.) 
CASES. See numerous other Testimonials in various Papers, every one 
From the Right Honourable Lord Stuart de Deoies. of which is STRICTLY AUTHENTIC. 


terford London: Manufactured only by JOHN WILLIS, 94, East 

% Gentlemen. —I have al der r frou: Temple-chambers, Whitefriars, Fleet-street, removed from 4, 

the use of the Revalenta Food, that I am induced to request | Bell s-buildings, Salisbury quare. Wholesale by all the large 
will be pleased to forward to me another 10ib. ter 2086. 

h ich I difficuly in obtaining it, enclose thirteen 


d 9 — 4 — ee eee e stamps to SOHN WILLIC. above) will ensure th 
_ Me as above) and you 
is a Genuive Article by Return A Post. Twenty authentic Testi. 


yourselves and to the public to state that 

make any use of this communication | monials, with full directions for use, ren gd each et, 

W , While "bon ee 
7 eorvan a ‘John s” is on every packet.—. 

WHE “WESLEY BANNER.” Its rd DE DECIES.” | WANTED. 


ENLARGEMENT.—This popular — which has “ No. 4, Park-walk, Little Chelsea, London, 
oon sixteen pages, will be increased with the next “ May 7th, 1849, CARPETS, CURTAINS, CABINET, and 
Oey Oke eee emai bagot while the prige will be | + ay dear Gir,—I feel quite suse you are interested for my| \/ ‘UPHOLSTERY FURNITURE, BEDDING, %¢., of 
Des and health. I take up my pen to write yous lind, STERLING QUALITY, at MODERATE PRICES. 
I might say a word only, which will be—tell, well, well.“ 1 aia Brussel | 
talented 10 lbs. each. I was eu very severely, * t Patent Tapestry » from 28. 11d, to 80. 6d. per yd. 


ince 1 have taken the | All Wool Bed-room Carpets, from ls, 6d., 28., to 28. 6d. 


7 per yard. 
two canisters, I have never had a moment's pain from the old Elegant Damasks, in every shade of colour, 74d. to 124d. per 


ut went on and took a second canister, | Varg 


prehibited from hich seemed to complete the cure, and I have ever since been Mahogany Four Post Bedstead, with handsome Cornice and 
through quite well, in all hme An one of thie or any of my letters 8 er ee 5. rings, $4 Guineas. 
ephere of Tae te paar cnadias hat, pe are quite welcome to make Rose wood g-room Nags hair, 17s. 90. to 20s, 
treble use of in any way you may like, and you have my hearty wishes Dining-room Chairs, warranted all hair, 12s. 6d. to 178. 6d. 
and of u may become eo generally known, that all sufferers may be Ditto in Morocco, all hair stuffing, 18s. 6d. to 22s. 6d. 
to it Induced to give your food atrial, and get the wonderful and Easy Chairs in every style, 30s., 40s., to 50s, 


tf 


complete cure, (hat I thank my God for, under your agency,1| Mahogany Wash Stand, Marble top, £1 12s. 6d. 
have roesived™ — „ with grent feeling and regard, 120 4 , aa ditto, 4s. 6d, 


| Chairs, ls. 94, 
your v truly 
wy “p ACKER D. BINGH AM, Capt. R.N.” Elegant Gilt Window Corniess, 2s. 6d. per foot. 
* Messrs. Du Barry, 127, New Bond-street, London.” JOHN VOLLUM, 3, Finsbury Pavement, Lon- 
William Hun ce ster-at-Law, s College. Cam- | don, respectfully solicits the Nobility, Gentry, and Families fur- 
„has — “ie r the general ‘benefit he has derived | nishing, having regard to econom , and wishing to procure 
from our Revelenta Arabica Food.” At the age of eighty- | furniture of sterling quality at ate prices, pect 
three he obtained effectual relief from functional disorders of | Very extensive and most supérb Stock of Cabinet and Uphol- 
long standing, and overcame a recent attack of Erysipelas, by | stery Furniture, Bedding, &c., the whole of which being manu- 
—— his diet entirely to this excellent Food—to the — under his own personal inspection, of — 
exclusion of all other remedies. We extract the following lines 2 by first-rate workmen, he is convin 
from one of his last letters: the * ty of this class of Furniture over the 
showy worthless trash now so universally introduced will be at 
1 now consider myself a stranger to all A 4 once apparent to all Gentlemen of taste and judgment. 


i 


WASHING WITHOUT RUBBING! * 2, Patrick-street, Cork, 4th April, 1849. of 2 British and Continental looms, at prices that will ensure 
>» IMPROVED “ Respected Friends,—I have given your Arabica Food to a] the greatest satisfaction. This Eeta t enjoys a reputa- 
: T of fifteen, who, during the last seven years, had not been a | tion of upwards of 40 years standing. A written warran n 
2 G PREPARATION saves Labour, Time, without vomiting fifteen or sixteen times, and sometimes | with every article. Alsoreterences of the highest respecta if 


Money. The cost of a Family Wash will not] oftener. The day after she commenced your Food, | required. Patterns, designs, and estimat ven in town or 
~ Ma me Wash, Id. The time ceauired, One | vomiting ceased 4 and she has not eee te since; | country, without exy Glace if not revel of Catalogues of 
a Half, 99 to the her health is im w „and I trust this will con- to be had on applloation, or sent post free. No charge 
the of Prints, M Flantiels, | tinue,” &c. No. WILLIAM MARTIN.” | for packing Country orders. 

“ Bromley, Middlesex, March 31st, 1849. Observe, JOHN VOLLUM, 3, Finsbury Pavement, London, 
18 W * Soe 1 au 1 and, — “ Gentlemen, irh ed for whet 4 ordered your Food is six > li a 
bottles at 6d., 16., ls, 6d. 88 KNA fe n ICHARD A. C. LOADER respectfully solicits 
th deal of 1. and being all parties about to furnish, and requiring Furniture, to 


VETREES’ MET 8 after eating having a 
pune wey > gl sow 1 constantly blige’ to resort to physic or the enema, and some- pn — his Stock, which will be found to consist of the newest 
polish and durability of surface. Id., Ad., and 6d times I am happy to gg you that — Foop hyn — a — furniture, of the best seasoned materials, at the low- 

3 : DUCED IMMBDIATE RELIEF. e has never n sick since, | est possible prices. 

CHEVALLIER’S PERFUMED WRITING | had but little heartburn, and the functions are more r lar,” | Spanish 3 chairs, in real morocco leather, £ 8. d. 

INKS (Violet, l &c. &c. . “THOS. WOODHOUSE.” stuffed all and seats, with continuation 
(Violet, Blue, Rose, and Black) supersedes scented back tent castors 212 0 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


RECONNOTTRING. 


To every aggressive movement for the abolition 
of constitutional or administrative abuses, choice 
of the position which is to serve as the base of 
operations is of the utmost importance. When- 
ever forces have been collected and disciplined, a 
leader selected, and all things necessary for a cam- 
paign provided and orgahized, the question presents 
itself with no common pertinence, where will it be 
wise to begin P It does so now, in relation to the 

reatest political controversy of the age—greatest, 

cause connected so intimately and inseparably 
with the religious interests of the people—we mean 
that which involves the existence of State esta- 
blishments of Christianity. Several years have now 
been employed, not unsuccessfully, we think, in 
raising a moral force qualified by a clear under- 
standing of the principles at issue, and by cordial 
attachment and a trusting devotion to them, to be 
the nucleus of a party disposed to seek an ultimate 
disentanglement from each other of the spiritual 
and political elements of influence and rule. They 
have already resolved upon commencing active 
operations. The 1 now aug itself, where 
can a beginnin made with surest effect? 
Circumstances, of course, must furnish the fitting 
reply to this inquiry—and to cast a glance at cir- 
cumstances, with a view to the adoption of a sound 
practical conclusion, is the main object of our 
present remarks. 


From what position, then, can we make our first 
approaches to the Legislature, with a view to 
ensure the ultimate destruction of the State-church 
system, with most — effect? The problem 
has been often before us for a length of time oe 
and frequent study of it, in all the lights in which 
it can be placed, has uniformly led us to one or the 
other of two conclusions, not, however, irrecon- 
cileable. The colonies offer us an advantageous 
base—Ireland presents even a stronger one—both, 
we think, might be occupied by the same party. 
Let us examine the respective merits of each. 

A commencement of active warfare against 
politico-ecclesiastical institutions in the colonial 
direction is recommended by the following con- 
siderations. In none of our colonies can the Esta- 
blishment principle be said to have taken root in 
the hearts of the people. It is, in most of them, 
merely on trial—invested with no historic associa- 
tions—venerable neither in age, nor in external 
form, nor in popular recollections. It has no ample 
breadth of resources. It is too visibly dependent 
to be able to awe intosubjection. But its instincts 
are as powerful, as active, as meddling, as grasping, 
as domineering, in our colonial dependencies, as at 
home. Hence, almost everywhere—in Canada, in 
the West Indies, at the Cape, in New Zealand, and 
in the Australias—it has provoked the deadliest 
enmity, and is sustained, not by means of public 
Opinion, but by the British Colonial-office, and 
Parliament, in opposition to it. It is evident, 


therefore, that this is one of the weakest positions | 


standing earnest, united, and persevering assaults. 
On the other hand, it is just that position against 
which it is impossible to lead more than a fraction 
of our forces. Although it is true that victory 
even in these remotest outskirts of the Establish- 
mentarian lines would give us the key to the entire 
position, and settle the whole question as one of 
principle, it is impossible to evoke general enthu- 
siasm on behalf of distant objects. A corps of en- 
lightened men might offer themselves for the ser- 
vice—but no efforts could enlist the sympathies of 
the public. For merely instructional purposes, 
two or three Parliamentary campaigns in this 
direction would, undoubtedly, repay the time, 
money, and labour, expended upon them—but if 
the intention is entertained of giving battle to the 
enemy, the colonies must be regarded as precluding 
— action of an immense amount of disposable 
orce. 


A steady reconnaisance of the Irish Church as a 
point of attack, returns us the following consider- 
ations. The institution is, undoubtedly, a strong 
one, entrenched on every side by aristocratic inte- 
rests; covered by the ag * and the power of 
the National Church in this country, and garri- 
soned by no contemptible an amount of religious 
partizanship. To carry it will require a force of 
popular opinion and energy capable of meeting 
— worsting the whole strength of the existing 
* t is not to be surprised by a coup · de- 
main. It can only be demolished by a regular and 

rotracted siege, not only sustained by courage, 

ut conducted with skill. On the other hand, 
there are approaches to it which, if wisely selected, 
offer immense advantages to an aggressive 
movement—broad, solid, incontestable causeways 
of common sense, justice, experience, and religious 
principle, the possession of which alone goes far 
to ensure success. The Irish Church is such an 
anomaly, 80 2 mischievous, so palpably 
iniquitous, so utterly subversive of all correct 
notions of policy, right, and religion, that almost 


any amount of public opinion may be arrayed 


against it. In Great Britain, its existence and 
rpetuation have been regarded by men even of 
nservative tendencies as the foulest blot on our 
Imperial policy, the most infamous scandal of our 
age. Whiggery iteelf was once ashamed of it, and 
it was the seemingly honest expression of that 
shame, which gave to Whiggery its transient hold 
upon the people. The repeated but impracticable 
attempt, sanctioned by all our statesmen, to save 
the Irish Establishment, by conciliating with State- 
y, und paralyzing by State-dependence, the 
man Catholic priesthood, attests the sense which 
the aristocracy entertain of its insecurity. It is 
besides sapped of the moral heroism which might 
else have defended it by a strong presentiment of 
its own doom. Historical associations lend it no 
ee but the reverse. The physical condition 
of Ireland, at this moment, increases its embarrass- 
ment. Nay, within its very walls, there is begin- 
ning to grow up a y who calmly discuss 
amongst themselves the propriety of a timely 
surrender. 


Supposing, then, the Irish Church to be chosen 
as the first point of assault, what are the forces 
which may eventually be brought into the field in 
support of the movement. We take for granted 
that the ground to be occupied is that to which we 
have already adverted—namely, the injustice, in- 
expediency, and irreligiousness of compulsory in- 
stitutions for spiritual objects, and the aggravation 
of these in the case of the Irish Church. U 
whom could a resolute and capable leader fairly 
count? Upon the entire class, we should think, 
of politica 2 earnest Anti-state- 
churchmen— upon all liberals dependent upon 
popular reputation ſor the position of influence 
they enjoy —upon the intelligent portion of the 
masses and upon 2 body of the Irish 
people. The last on may be doubted by 
many—for ourselves, we entertain no — * 
The influence of O Connellism is at an end. The 
repeal dream is dissipated. The active minds in 
Ireland are turning to a of practical mis- 
chiefs, The ation points the way to many sound 


the number. A few days back, the Cort Braminer, 


in an able article on the Irish Church, thus e 


the sentiments of intelligent Irish Ro 
tholite : * 


The law! Let the advocates of the Church Establish- 
ment in Ireland endeavour to rest its ponderous weight 
on some more solid foundation than that of the law; 
for that is shaky as a bog, uncertain as a quicksand 
unstable as water. The law! What a justification for 
a practical tyranny and a living injustice, and in the 
nineteenth century, too! The law! What law could 
letter a Berto — 4 1 — in the able 
etter rjean ee— n the diocese of Cloyne 
307,000 Roman Catholics are taxed for the s of 
churches for 14,000 Protestants? But it is the law! 
‘Why should not Protestantism rest upon its own 
intrinsic merits, as well as Catholicism does? The for- 
mer, like some sickly exotic, is nursed in a glass-house, 
and prop up by artificial stakes; while the latter, 
like the plant of indigenous growth, the open air, 


defies the blast and the storm, and flourishes gloriously 
heavenwards. If the buastere of Protestant, ‘ve 
not afraid of their creed, why not submit it to the test of 
voluntary sup ?—why not re 
burden upon the bosom of its faithful ? 
and ess one and y — 7 
associate sinecures and Christianity ?— so fervidly 
hug un-apostolic splendour to gospel simplicity? These 
un se are unnatural, and abhorrent to the spirit of 
religion. 

„% We wage no war with Protestants and Protes- 
tantism ; we merely combat against injustice and 
pression. We war against a bad principle, an anfair 
system, a venerable fraud, a musty tyranny. We do not 
* the 8 our * 0 — he wish it; 
or to provide for the decency of our worship, unless he 
wish it. Now we require the same freedom for the Catholic 
that we would y concede to the Protestant. With 
matters of creed and doctrine we have nothing to do: 
but with a 94 injustice, that puts its hand into the 
et of the Catholic in the name of God, and plunders 
im under the affectation of religion, it ie our duty to 
deal, and to deal sternly. The battle we are ready to 


ht with all the courtesies of modern warfare, but with 
all the earnestness of men who fight on a principle, and 


struggle against robbery and injustice, oppression and 
degradation.” 


Upon a careful survey, then, of the whole case, 
we are in favour of conducting an imm 
enterprise against the Irish Church. We urged 
this upon the Radicals as a duty instantly upon 
the abandonment of the endowment scheme. We 
rejoice to learn that Mr. Roebuck recognises the 
obligation and the policy, and intends to enter 
upon the career of exertion they open to him. 
But we cannot help thinking that, so far as Par- 
liamentary warfare is concerned, the movement 
might be flanked and aided by incursions u 
the principle as developed in the colonies. - 
peated and very favourable r for 
assault upon the power to be destroyed, would 
8 be seized upon and turned to account. 
An additional general might be required—but 
entire concert, and mutual assistance, would not 
be impracticable. At all events, such an arrange- 
ment might suffice, whilst attacking a stronghold 
of the evil at home, to check its er growth 
and consolidation abroad. The present, moreover, 
is the very nick of time for the colonies—neglect 
of them now may put it beyond ye to deal 
with them efficiently herea iter. We offer these 
thoughts, with all deference, to those whom it may 
concern. If they appear to indicate officiousness 
let it be pleaded as our apology, that long con- 
centration of thought and anxiety on the 


on 
here involved, has familiarized our minds vith the 
outline of a plan ta which, per from the fact 
that it was not conceived until r much and 


mature consideration, we may possibly attach 
more importance than it actually deserves. 


THE IRISH CHURCH. 
(From the Cork Ezaminer.) 


There are certain grave abuses in this country 
which must be struggled and got rid of 
under whatever form of government we may live; 
whether Ireland is still to be governed by 


or legislated for by her own sons. Among the most 
offensive and intolerable of abuses, which 
strike at the root of liberty and self-respect, is the 


existence of a wealthy, arrogant, and an unneces- 
sary Protestant Church establishment in the heart 
of an eminently poor and Catholic country, and 
resting on the howed neck aud trampled pride of 
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a Catholic community. While such an anomalous 
institution exists in Ireland, no Irish Catholie can 
assert that his religion is free, or that he is not the 
Pariah of his own land. While the Church of the 
minority is supported by the majority, against their 
will and in defiance of their remonstrance, the 
majority are in a state of practical slavery, 
as of undoubted 1 222 While the law 
snffers the majority to 1 in the mire, or pray iu 
ruined barns, and builds costly temples and 

soft cushions for the minority, at the expense of the 
majority, the law is tyrannical, iniquitous, and 
ungodly ; and Christian men should struggle for its 
abolition, While a people are fleecedin the name 
of God, and robbed under the banner of religion, 
they are as much slaves and captives as if they had 
been defeated in battle, and had passed under the 
yoke of conquest, And as this iniquitous anomaly 
atill legally exists in Ireland, the Irish Catholic 1s 
legally a slave, and socially a degraded and inferior 


For centuries questions of religion, so called, but 
in reality of intolerance and Mammon-worship, have 
been the prolific soutces of hate, strife, bloodshed, 
and national slavery. Had Irishmen been of one 
religion for the last two hundred years, nay, the last 
fifty years, Ireland would now be a great, united, 
and free nation, independent and self-sustaining. 
Were it not for some abiding internal cause of strife 


and hate, for some selfish and all-absorbing personal 
interest influencing the actions and ruling the con- 


duct of one powerful page in this country, the 
eople of Ireland would have instinctively united 
in defence of a common liberty, and in vindication 
of a common right. But the Established Church 
has ever been an English garrison in the heart of 
Ireland—the gaoler of an imprisoned nation—a slave 
itself, but paid lavishly for its willing degradation 
and its unnatural offices. To maintain the Church 
of a miserable minority in shameful splendour, the 
country has been kept poor and helpless, at the 
foot of every English minister, and at the mercy of 
every English faction. Even now, were this vexed 
question y settled, the least sanguine amongst us 
ht safely hope in the ultimate certainty of seeing 
I d a nation once more; for, this grand cause of 
ever-living jealousy and interested hostility effectu- 
ally set at rest, the mind of the country would 
naturally look to the settlement of a still greater 
question, the stupendous importance of which is 
alone shut out by intervening objects, just as the 
lofty mountain is momentarily shut out from the 
view of the traveller by some intermediate hillock. 
National freedom is the lofty goal of a nation’s 
ambition, towards which its mind would instinctively 
aspire, and its energy vigorously struggle, were not 
its attention occupied with this angry but petty 
question of religious freedom, over whose burning 
path the nation must march, if it desire to reach a 
purer and more elevated region. 

But, it may be said, this is not the time to open 
anew this question. As well might it be said that 
the surgeon should not re-open the festering wound, 
because it had been carefully bandaged up, and its 
corruption sedulously hid from view. At one time 
or another, the question must be opened up ; it can- 
not be allowed to continue festering in its splendid 
corruption; the bandages and trappings must be 
torn off the gangrened limb, and what is bad and 
rotten submitted to the stern but merciful knife of 
the reformer. The disease exists in the heart of 
our social policy ; and the sooner it is rooted out the 
better—just as a cancer is required to be excised, or 
a mortified leg to be cut off. The plain fact is, the 
matter must be settled, and finally; for no policy 
can be more irrational than to allow a cause of 
irritation and animosity to continue any longer 
working its poisonous effect upon the mind/ of the 
country, and depriving it of that healthy and 
vigorous tone which it eminently requires in order 
to meet the giant difficulties which it has to en- 
— — * ‘im ae 

ery few e in country require to be 
satisfied of the fect that the . of 
this hostile and oppressive Church Establishment is 
a wrong, a grievance, and an insult. The land is 
tilled by Catholic industry—almost universally so; 
and yet the Catholic tiller is compelled to pay out of 
his sweat and toil a certain proportion of hard 
earnings for the support of a creed which he con- 
scientiously repudiates, and the maintenance of a 
minister whose teaching he does not require, and 
with whose 0 1 he is often unacquainted. The 
Catholic landlord is compelled to perform the pact 
of the proctor for the Protestant incumbent of his 
parish, and mulct himself and his tenantry that that 
worthy incumbent, and that worthy incumbent's 
wife and family might be surrounded with all the com- 
forts and luxuries of this world below. Now this 
is not fair, neither is it honest; it has not the sanc- 
tion of human justice, nor of divine teaching. The 
Scripture says, the labourer is worthy of his 
hire.” Undoubtedly; but it is those for whom the 
labourer spiritually works who should be asked to 
pay the labourer. The Scriptures never said that 
there was to be hire without work; or that the 
Gentile was to pay the priest of the Jew. The 
Scriptures do not sanction robbery and injustice, by 
whatever fine names they may be called. The doc- 
trine of Christ is not that of Mahomet, and sets not 
the seal of its sublime approval upon dishonesty and 
opression; and God knows the Church Establishment 
in Ireland is based upon both. 

But there is the law, and the Church rests upon 
the law, and the law must be respected. What law? 
The law of hate and fraud, of ro bery and persecu- 
tion! The law of men with bloody right hands, and 
rn N 7 ue r The 

Whose ill-gotten wealth depended upon 
their keeping the Catholic down at any cost, and 
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whose very safety could alone be maintained by the 
attempted extirpation of his faith! The law written 
by the unblushing spoliator of time-honoured sanc- 
tuaries, and the rude violator of the abodes of piety 
and learning! The law! There was the law for 
the stake, and the law for the block, law for the 
rope, and law for the faggot—there was the law for 
every iniquity which it ever entered into the mind 
of man to conceive! The law! Are not good men 
employed for the last half-century in weeding the 
statute-book of the vile laws left as à crimson 
legacy to posterity by the ‘‘ wisdom of our ances- 
tors? Day by day its huge blood-spots are fading 
away before the light of civilization; and yet the 
laws which modern humanity and enlightenment: 
have expunged from that foul record of human 
passions were once sacred, and solemn, and bind- 
ing; and men were banished and tortured for ques- 
tioning their justice, and brutally slain for their holy 
violation. The law! Let the advocates of the 
Church Establishment in Ireland endeavour to rest 
its ponderous weight on some more solid foundation 
than that of the law; for that is shaky as a bog, 
uncertain asa quicksand, unstable as water. The 
law! What a justification for a practical tyranny 
and a living injustice, and in the nineteenth century, 
too! The law! What law could morally justify 
the startling fact mentioned in the able letter of 
Serjeant Shee —that in the diocese of Cloyne, 307,000 
Roman Catholics are taxed for the support of 62 
churches for 14,000 Protestants? But it is the law! 

Why should not Protestantism rest upon its own 
intrinsic merits, as well as Catholicism does? The 
former, like some sickly exotic, is nursed in a glase- 
house, and propped up by artificial stakes; while 
the latter, like the plant of indigenous growth, 
loves the open air, defies the blast and the storm, 
and flourishes gloriously heavenwards. If the 
boasters of Protestant purity be not afraid of their 
creed, why not submit it to the test of voluntary 
support?—why not repose its consecrated burden 
upon the bosom of its faithful? Why make gold 
and godliness one and 1 ?>—why so lovingly 
associate sinecures and Christianity — why so fer- 
vidly hug un-apostolic splendour to gospel sim- 
plicity? These unions are unnatural, and abhorrent 
to the spirit of religion. 

We wage no war with Protestants and Protes- 
tantism; we merely combat against injustice and 
oppression. We war against a bad principle, an 
unfair system, a venerable fraud, a musty y bare 
We do not ask the Protestant to build our church, 
unless he wish it ; or to provide for the decency of 
our worship, unless he wish it. Now, we require 
the same freedom for the Catholic that we would 
willingly concede to the Protestant. With matters 
of creed and doctrine we have nothing to do; but 
with a practical injustice, that puts its hand into 
the pocket of the Catholic in the name of God, and 
plunders him under the affectation of religion, it is 
our duty to deal, and to deal sternly. The battle 
we are ready to fight with all the courtesies of 
modern warfare, but with all the earnestness of men 
who fight on a principle, and struggle against 
robbery and injustice, oppression and degradation. 


WESLEYAN METHODIST REFORM. 


(From the Wesleyan Times.) 


The three expelled ministers have been welcomed 
by crowded meetings at Sheffield and Wakefield, 
where their appearance and statements created much 
interest and elicited much sympathy. At the latter 
place the chair was taken by the mayor, Mr. Harri- 
son, who was expected to preside at the great meet- 
ing in Exeter-hall. Circumstances prevented him; 
and the dominant party flattered themselves that he 


was not prepared to throw the weight of his influence 
and high character into the scale of Methodist 
reform. His thoroughly liberal speech in the 


borough whose chief magistrate he is will prove to 
them that they had miscalculated. The present is a 
moment for which he has long been prepared, and 


of the strong necessity for which he is deeply 
’ 


convinced. He had been induced, he observe 

„to take the position he occupied that evening 
owing to what he considered a wrong state of things 
which had for a long time existed in the Wesleyan 
body, and which had been gradually progressing for 
years back; which had not been the work of one 
day [hear, hear]! —which had not been the work 
of one man or of one generation —a system which 
for some time had had the full confidence of 
the members of the Church of Christ in that deno- 
mination, but which had so worked that their con- 
fidence in it was now weakened [hear, hear]. 
The system to which he alluded had tended to throw 
the management of the Church of Christ into the hands 
of ministers, and left the people only the privilege of 
paying. It needed, as had been long evident to 
many minds, and to his own among others, an entire 
revision. They required something more of the direct 
influence of the laity. One of the shrewdest and 
one of the cleverest men connected with their deno- 
mination—of course he referred to Dr. Bunting— 
seeing that this was becoming necessary, and that 
progress was going in the direction of that necessity, 
some years ago took a lead in introducing the influ- 
ence of laymen into their committees. He (the 
Chairman) owned that he thought it a good thing at 
the time, and he was pleased to see the introduction 
of lay influence; but he confessed that he did not 
see the bearing of the particular change introduced 
at that time. What was now wanted was, a popular 
system of representation, without which—he did not 
care how perfect the system was—they would in 
time have corruption. He would not occupy much 
more of their time, but what he did want them to 
get fixed in their minds was, that the laymen on their 


committees were not laymen directly eonnected with the 
people hear, hear]; they were chosen by the minis- 
ters. The same individuals placed in the same 
position, if chosen by the great body of the people, 
whose interests they had to serve, would, even if 
they did the same acts as when chosen by a few 


individuals, be more confided in. As yet, how- 
ever, they had not got any like lay repre- 
sentation chosen by people. He was de- 
. to see the comp before him. 

e had many times, when g on these 


subjects; been cast down and ed, on the 
ground that he feared his fellow Christians were not 
alive to their privileges. Now, however, their pri- 
vileges had been attacked in a way that would not 
allow them longer to submit.“ In his closing speech, 
the worthy mayor noticed, with just reprehension, 
one very important feature in the policy of the domi- 
nant pert: In his opinion much of the evil mixed 
up with Methodism had originated in certain parties 
trying to make it political [hear, hear], A number 
of years ago certain parties established a Tory Wes- 
leyan newspaper, the Watchman, in order to persuade 
the members to Toryism. Wesleyanism and Toryism 
were made to appear to be the same thing [hear, 
hear]. The Watchman being in favour, advertise- 
ments were sent to it, which, for any practical pur- 
pose, were worthless, and which, as private indi- 
viduals, they would not have thought worth while 
appearing in any newspaper. It was his opinion 
years ago, that in this way they were wasting the 
money in the Connexion [hear, hear]. Those parties 
thought they had accomplished their purpose, and 
that the Wesleyans, as a body, were brought to the 
adoption of principles which he, for one, thought. 
inconsistent with their general welfare as men, For 
instance, could anything be more degrading than for 
their President to wait to see whether the Queen would 


of certain dominant party, for he could 
meetings like this could take place without 
ralizing the people [hear, hear, and applause]. It 
had not unfrequently happened that he had had to 

take an active part in public matters, and he should 
rejoice to help on this, one of the leading movements 

of the day.“ 

“ Sentiments like these, coming, as they do, from 

one of the most influential men in the West Riding 

of Yorkshire, whose character has procured for him 

the high merit of the confidence and esteem of his 

fellow-townsmen, and whose attachment to all that 

is essential to the prosperity of Methodism cannot 

be impugned, will have great weight with all 
thoughtful minds; and followed, as we have no 
doubt they will be, by similar expressions of opinion . 
in other respectable and influential quarters, will 
lower the braggart and insolent tone of the dominant 


societies 


party. 
We have to add to the list of 9 
l unbridge 


the following :—South Shields, Glossops, 
Wells, Midsomer Norton, Downham. 


Tux Vicar or Laion, who had refused to marry 
two ‘‘unconfirmed persons,“ has discreetly evaded 
the putting the legality of his conduct to a test. 
The banns having been published, in consequence of 
the interference of the Bishop of the diocese, at the 
parish churches of Lowton and Leigh, the parties 
presented themselves at Leigh Church, and no ſur- 
ther obstacles were offered; they were married by 
the vicar of West Leigh, step-son to the vicar of 
Leigh. It remains to be seen, whether the reverend 
gentleman will venture to put in execution his threat 
to excommunicate the Kearleys for not having, in 
compliance with his citations, presented themselves 
for instruction in the Church Catechism.— Patriot. 


Tus Bisnor or Exeter.—The friends and ad- 
mirers of Bishop Phillpotts will be glad to learn that 
the venerable prelate is called to the North, not by 
ill-health, but by business. It is as a canon - resi · 
dentiary of Durham Cathedral, that he now finds 
himself in his old quarters, The College, Durham.“ 
His visit of business has, we hear, been long fore- 
seen, and there is no pretence whatever for connect- 
ing it with his health—it is a visit of wealth, and 
not of health. But as the cholera has been visiting 
the nooks of the south coast, the Bishop's absence 
* been attributed to a sanitary impulse Western 

imes. 


Sate or Goops Szizep ror CuuRCH-RATES.—A 
V ago we recorded the questionable proceed 
ings of the officers of police, at the houses of Messrs. 
J. Clark, J. H. Knight, and W. Farrand, in seizing, | 
at the instance of the churchwardens of St. Law- 
rence, a large quantity of their goods for church- 
rates—in other words, that the proceeds of spolia- 
tion might be appropriated to the support of the 
parish church of St. Lawrence. The g so taken 
from Mr. Clark’s were disposed of by auction, on 
Wednesday afternoon, at a miscellaneous sale of 
articles seized under County Court executions, &c., 
the auctioneer being Mr. J. R. Weston, of East- 
street. The amount of the rates and costs for which 
the seizure was made, as we stated at the time, was 
* Bag The — K sf | bs ig aoe mee 
(viz., carpet- ‘ . 6d., eighteen 
— By gy £3 4s. 6d., and twenty-four um- 
brellas, £7 17s. 6d.), at the manufacturers’ cost 
prices, was £13 0s. 6d. The gross amount at which 
they sold on Wednesday was £7 11s. 3d. There 
were not many persons present at the auction, and, 
beyond a few sarcastic remarks from one or two 
Dissenters present, on the subject of the seizure, the 
sale — in the ordinary manner. Hants Inde- 
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Unrversrrizs.—Among the rumours of the day 
are some which relate to the probable extension of 
the University system in connexion with the Esta- 
blished Church. Instead of throwing open Cam- 
bridge and Oxford to students of all religious 
denominations, St. Bees, in Cumberland, is, it is 
said, to be invested with the power to grant degrees ; 
and Birkenhead, according to the Liverpool Standard, 
is the chosen site of a new University, towards the 
erection of which the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Marquis of Westminster, and d R. Grosvenor, 
have each contributed £1,000.— Patriot. 


CoNGREGATIONAL UNION oF ENGLAND AND WALEs. 
—The autumnal services of this union are appointed 
to be held in Sheffield, on the 9th, 10th, and 11th of 
October. It is expected that the meeting will be 
attended by about 400 ministers, for whose accom- 
modation arrangements are in progress, 


Tue Bisnorric or Norwicu.—Dr. Hinds, Dean 
of Carlisle, is to be the new Bishop of Norwich, and 
it is stated that the Rev. J. Aspinall, M. A., of Al- 
thorpe rectory, Lincolnshire, is to be his successor at 
the deanery. The rev. gentleman is,“ says the 
Morning Chronicle, ‘‘a moderate bigh-chusshanan, 
and the author of several volumes of sermons which 
are greatly esteemed both for their eloquence and 
2 He has also written and spoken much 
on the subject of popular education ; and we believe 
that the appointment will not be unsatisfactory to 
Churchmen.” Dr. Hinds, it will be remembered, 

reached the sermon at the consecration of Dr. 
— al Bishop of Hereford, whose case excited 
ao much attention last year. In the sermon preached 
by Dr. Hinds on that occasion, he exp himself 
in sO many words an admirer of the scholastic 
theology for adherence to which Dr. Hampden was 
censured, and strongly animadverted on those mem- 
bers of the university who had been the leaders in 
the opposition to Dr. Hampden’s elevation to the 
7 bench. Dr. Hinds is the intimate friend 
of the present Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. Whatel 3 
and lived also on famillar terms with Dr. pen | . 
the late celebrated Master of Rugby School, and 
entertains the same theological views as are held by 
those two-eminent divines. He was for some years 
chaplain to Earl Clarendon, the present Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, to whose interest he no doubt 
in some degree owes his elevation to the bishopric of 
Norwich. e reverend doctor attained great emi- 
nence in the University of Oxford, and at one time 
it was fully expected that he would succeed Dr. 
Hampden as the Regius Professor of Divinity. The 
Bishop of Norwich has in his patronage three arch- 
deaconries to which benefices are attached, and * 
two livings, varying in amount from £1,077 to £80 
per annum. The rig 5 of Norwich are, it ap- 
pears, ‘‘mitred abbots of Holm,“ which, it has been 
argued, entitles them to a seat in the House of 
Lords, independently of the recent act limiting the 
number of bishops who are Peers of Parliament. 


RomisH Procress.—The Rev. Mr. Bennett, in- 
cumbent of St. Paul's, pastor of the Prime Minister 
of England, and a Tractarian of the first water, has 
just published certain prayers, of which the follow- 
ing are extracts :— 

It may be suggested, in order that the prayers may be 
offered up at the same time, that the following hours 
would be appropriate, namely—six, nine, a.m.; twelve, 
noon ; three, six, nine, p.m. ; twelve, midnight. 

In the part of the prayers headed Intercession,” 
the following petitions occur: 

O Thou who didst die and rise again, to be Lord both 
+ of the dead and the living, whether we live or die, thou 
art our Lord. Lord, have pity on living and dead. 


And again we have the following :— 


For the souls of those who are in pain and pe 
We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord 
For the souls of those about to depart, 
We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 
For the souls of the dying now instantly meeting Thee, 
We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 
For the souls of those departed in the faith of thy holy 
name, that they may have their perfect consummation 
and bisss, 
We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 
On this precious Prayer-book the Record makes the 
following remarks :— 

We do not know how the Bishop of London regards 
these directions givea to the people of his diocese to 

ray for the dead ; nor are we surprised to learn, that 
the Rev. Cyril N. Page, of the Broadway, Westminster 
on whose ministry the young people of the Nationa 
Society in that locality attend, is busy circulating the 
document among his people. It is the third edition of 
the publication which lies before us. How the National 
Society can subject the —_= people committed to their 
care to the teaching of a person of whose instruction 
this is a specimen; and bow men of scriptural principle 
tan remain connected with a socicty who, year after 
year, amidst strong remonstrances to the contrary, per- 
sist in having the children of the socicty so initiated into 
the principles of Rome, it is difficult for a simple-minded 
Christian to imagine. — 
— British Banner. 

Merropo.itaN Cnuncn Unton.—An association 
under this title has been recently formed in London 
with a view to the extension and general renovation 
of the Church; and, as it is proposed to extend the 
sphere of its operations to secular as well as spiritual 
matters, it has been deemed advisable to admit lay- 
men to membership. The following are among the 
more prominent matters appointed for immediate 
consideration :—1. Security for the legitimate exer- 
cise of the royal supremacy in the appointment of 
bishops. 2. The establishment of a representative 
assembly of the Church by the revival of convoca- 
tion. 3. The better observance of Church discipline. 
4. Increase of the three orders of the ministry, ade- 
quate to the spiritual wants of the people. 5. The 
adoption of measures of Church ex , With pro- 


vision for the due exercise of official pronase, lay 
and clerical. In pursuit of these objects due re- 
verence for the episcopal office is to be kept steadily 
in view. The revival of convocation, in all its 
pristine power and integrity, appears to be the main 
and immediate object of the union; as the clergy 
and very many of the laity have arrived at the con- 
clusion that a distinct representative assembly of the 
Church is imperatively necessary. In furtherance of 
that object, addresses having been put in course of 
signature throughout the several dioceses in Eng- 
land and Wales, were returned to the Union, by 
whose officers they were presented to the Queen, to 
his Grace the Primate, and to the Archbishop of 
York. Copies of the Society’s rules and regulations 
were also submitted to the two archbishops, to the 
bishops, and other Church dignitaries; and, although 
the Society abstained from soliciting the expression 
of any opinion thereon, the primate and several of 
the * declared their cordial approval of the 
design. is Society must not be confounded with 
the London Union on Church Matters, which, 
though devoted to similar objects, is so distinct as to 
admit of either body pursuing its own independent 
course of action without the semblance of rivalry or 
antagonism.— Chronicle, 

Mr. Ronnocx anp THE Irisu Cuurcu.-~-In the 
last number of the Nonconformist it is stated, on 
what our pete og considers good authority, 
that Mr. Roebuck intends, in the ensuing session of 
Parliament, to attack that monster grievance the 
Irish Church. Most cordially do we rejoice in this 
intimation. Long have we been on the look-out for 
e the coming man who should have manliness, and 
intelligence, and ability enough, to grapple with this 
great anomaly. In many respects, Mr. Roebuck 
possesses qualifications for the task superior to most 
men. His views of religious liberty are in advance 
of his class generally—his industry will master all 
the details necessary to stop the mouths of cavillers, 
and his indomitable English pluck makes him more 
than a match for any and every antagonist who may 
attempt to snub or put him down, If he will but 
make a covenant with his temper and his almost un- 
governable love of a tilting match, we know few men 
in whose hands the subject is likely to be turned to 
so good account as in those of the honourable gentle- 
man. We promise him the hearty support of 
Scottish Dissenters,—Scottish Press. 

Tue Annvuity-Tax.—We understand that Mr. J. 
G. 8. Lefevre is to arrive here on Monday next, and 
that he has intimated his intention, agreeably to the 
request made to him by the Lord Provost, of holding 
a conference, on an early day, with the committee of 
Town Council appointed to consider the various 


plans for the settlement of the question of the 


Annuity-tax.— Scotsman. 

Tus Gornam ArrRAL Casz.—There is a clause in 
the Act of Parliament relative to the conatitution of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, enabling 
the Sovereign to appoint, under the Sign-manual, 
two members of the Judicial Committee, in addition 
to those who form part of it ez officio; and it has 
been asserted, that Lord John Russell intended to 
name as judges on a particular case, two individuals 
who have foreclosed the question, by pronouncing 
their judgment upon it in their dioceses already. 
In reference to this the Christian Times says: —“ We 
will not dwell on the palpable improbability of such 
an appointment, even had the Crown possessed the 
power. These are not days in which any Govern- 
ment would venture to bias the proverbial impar- 
tiality of the British judgment-seat. But we simp! 
re-state the fact—the Crown has no vacancies to All 
The two Sign-manual appointments are filled up by 
two laymen. The tribunal will be a purely lay 
tribunal.” 

CHURCH-RATES AT BuRSLEM. — ANOTHER Rats 
Lap BY A Minority.—A general vestry meeting of 
the inhabitants of this parish was held on Thursda 
morning last, when it was proposed that the Rev. H. 
W. G. Armstrong should take the chair; an amend- 
ment, however, was submitted and carried, that Mr. 
Kennedy, a Dissenter, should preside, who took his 
seat accordingly. A rate of 4d. in the pound having 
been proposed for the necessary expenses of the 
churches of the parish for the ensuing year,“ an 
amendment was moved, that the meeting be ad- 
journed until that day twelve months, After a 
stormy discussion the amendment was carried, and 
recorded in the book, and signed by the Chairman, 
The senior churchwarden then read the judgment of 
Lord Chief Justice Denman in the celebrated Brain- 
tree case. He said, that as the majority had refused 
to lay a rate, he was of opinion that the minority 
might remain and levy the rate proposed. He then 
read a form, prepared by him to meet the case, and 
said that he should ask the gentlemen in favour of 
the rate to sign this form; and, the rate being laid, 
he should take the opinion of counsel on the ques- 
tion ; and if that opinion was, as he believed it would 
be, that the rate was legal, he would not shrink from 
his duty as a churchwarden in putting it in force, 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman was passed unani- 
mously. ‘The Chairman, in returning thanks, ob- 
served that he was not unprepared for the result of 
the meeting. The law was unfortunately, he believed, 
against them. It was, however, a complete farce to 
call together the parishioners to decide as to the 
laying of a rate, and the majority having decided 
against it, to confer a power upon a small minority 
to do that which the majority had just decided 
ought not to be done. It was turning the pyramid 
on its apex. The meeting then separated, after a 
discussion of two hours, leaving the minority to lay 
the rate; not, however, before a parishioner had 
declared his determination not to pay it, and in- 
vited his fellow-townsmen who were of the same 
opinion to meet, and consult with him on the 


subject. 


truth, or else are unhapp 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


INDEPENDENT CHapsEt, Pickertne, YorKsSHtRE.— 
The Rev. G. Croft having, after a pastorate of nearly 
thirty-five years in connexion with the above place 
of worship, been obliged to resign on account of long- 
continued and increasing relaxation of the throat, 
Mr. J. Hoyle, B. A., of Airedale College and London 
University, has received and accepted a most cordial 
and pressing invitation to become his successor, and, 
. permission, will enter on his charge soon 
after Christmas, when his college studies will 
terminate. 


Urton-upon-Savern.—Regcoenition Tea Parry, 
—On Wednesday last nearly one hundred of the 
members and congregation assembled in the vestry 
of the Baptist meeting-house, on the occasion of Mr, 
Pitt (formerly of Horton College, Bradford, and late 
of Ashton-under-Lyne), entering upon his pastoral 
labours over the church in the shove place, Mr, 
Francis, of Westmancote, with his usual warm- 
heartedness, addressed the pastor on Ministerial 
Fidelity.“ Mr. Overbury, of Pershore, and Mr. 
Berg, of Tewkesbury, the members of the church 
and congregation, on the new relationship now 
existing between them and their peace ; which was 
replied to on behalf of the chu with much 
Christian affection, by Mr. William Barnard, one 
of the deacons, whose anxiety for the promotion of 
ite§ spiritual welfare has—together with that of the 
senior deacon, Mr. Hudson, who was absent from 
innisposition—for many years been most disin- 
terestedly manifested. ppropriate pieces were 
sung at intervals, and the evening spent in a very 
present and profitable manner. e Baptist cause 

ere, for some time, has been in a very unsatisfactory 
state, and for nearly twelve months without a 
pastor, but through the very conciliatory manner 
and kind Christian conduct of Mr. Pitt, a good 
feeling of Christian affection and union has been 
produced, they therefore trust that many years of 
successful labours may be vouchsafed to him. 


Norwicu.—On Tuesday, September 18th instant, 
a service was held at St. Mary’s Chapel, Norwich, 
to recognise the Rev. George ld, as pastor of the 
church assembled there, when two ad were 
delivered. The first, by the Rev. T. A. Wheeler, 
on the Relation of the Church to the 2 ation ; 
the second, by the Rev. J. Alexander, ont utual 
Obligations of Pastors and People. After the ser- 
vice a public tea-meeting was held at the Corn 
Exchange, which was attended by above 600 per- 
sons, including members of many churches of dif- 
ferent denominations in the city and county. The 
Rev. George Gould presided, and addresses were 
delivered 57 the Rev. pape Johnson, Rev. J. 
Alexander, Rev. Thomas Wheeler, Rev. Andrew 
Reed, Rev. R. Govett, Rev. J. Vennimore, Rev. J. 
Dovey, J. H. Tillett, Esq., and James Colman, Esq, 
The very hearty reception given to Mr. Gould by 
the representatives of the neighbouring churches, 
and the true cordiality with which their assurances 
of sympathy were reciprocated to Mr. Gould, were 
gratifying in a high degree. 

ExrIzID.— On Wednesday, the loch instant, an 
interesting service was held at Enfield, Middlesex, 
when the Rev. George Wilkinson, late of Kingston, 
Jamaica, was publicly recognised as pastor of the 
church assembling in the Independent chapel, Chase. 
side, in that town. The introductory address was 
delivered by the Rev. James Sortain, B. A., of 
Brighton; the Rev. J. Sherman, of Surrey Chapel, 
offered the designation prayer; and the Rev. Dr, 
Harris, President of Cheshunt College (and tutor of 
Mr. Wilkinson when at at college), gave the charge, 
founded on St. Paul’s exhorta to Timothy 


Study to show thyself approved unto God.“ 5 


the evening the Rev. J. Stoughton preached to 
people. After the morning service about 130 
including several from the church in Barbican under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. Arthur Tidman (of 
which church Mrs. Wilkinson was formerly a mem- 
ber), dined together in the British Schools ; Thomas 
Challis, 4 Alderman, &., in the chair. After 
the dinner interestin peeches were delivered by 
the Chairman, the Reva, J. Sherman, J. Sortain, 
Dr. Harris, Philip Smith (Classical Tutor of Ches- 
hunt College), the newly-recognised pastor, and G. 
Scoble, Esq. The whole of the services were most 
interesting, and the charge truly eloquent and im- 
pressive. The chapel has recently been repaired, 
and is commodious in its arrangements and neat and 
tasteful in | and Mr. Wilkinson's pros- 
pect of usefulness there is very encouraging. : 


Tun Hon. anp Rev. B. Noe has received a 
unanimous call from the church belonging to Mr. 
Evans's chapel in John-street, to become co-pastor. 


Hamppen CuapeL, Hacxney.—The Rev. Edward 
Stallybrass, having an important engagement with 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, has resigned 
the pastorate of the church assembling in the above-. 
mentioned chapel ; and the Kev. Isaac Vale Mum- 
mery has accepted the cordial and unanimous invita- 
tion of the church to become its pastor, and enters 
upon his stated labours on the second Sabbath in 
October. 


Tus VoLluxrART Principe in SouTHaAMPToN.— 
‘‘The voluntary principle is rotten, because it has 
not got the law to su — it!“ Such was the wise 
assertion of an antediluvian sage, named Godley, 
who figured at the late St. Mary's vestry ener as 
a supporter and justifier of the system which age 
money from the pockets of people against their will, 
to uphold and maintain religious worship in the 
churches of the establishment. It would really seem 
as if such men crawled through the world, like 
moles, and either — shut their eyes to the 


y deficient in that moral 
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perception which, if exercised in the smallest de- 
gree, would expose to them the of such a 
principle as they would attempt to establish. The 
rottenness of the voluntary principle is verily mani- 
fested in Southampton in a remarkable manner, as 
witnessed in one or two facts to which we cheerfully 
draw attention. At a most grati meeting held 
on Thursday evening last, at the 1 Above Bar, 
at which the sum of £60 (nearly one-half of the 
amount required by the Churchwarden of St. "s 
for the expenses of the current year, about raising 
which—shame to the Churchmen !—there exists 
such a difficulty) was raised in a few minutes 
amongst those 2323 This commodious chapel 
has long been freed from debt, and during the last 
fifteen months the congregation have contributed 
not less than £1,480 (think of this, Churchmen !) 
for enlarging the school-room, and paying off the 
debts of two country chapels ; and this, be it remem- 
bered, in addition to the maintenance of divine 
worship, the su of their beloved pastor, and 
other expenses, about which those who attend the 
churches of the Establishment know nothing them- 
selves. So much for the rottenness of the voluntary 
— om as shown by the experience of one Con- 
gregational church in Southampton. Sunday last 
was the fifth anniversary of the establishment of the 
Albion Chapel—the second Congregational church 
in the town—the history of whose brief period of 
existence furnishes another remarkable instance of 
the failure of the voluntary principle. The temporary 
chapel was opened on the 15th of September, 1844, 
and by the month of February, 1846 (seventeen 
months only), the whole cost of purchase and altera- 
tions of premises, amounting to £1,603 10s. 11d., 
was raised! The splendid new chapel, opened in 
June last, has been erected at a cost of about £5,000, 
of which, on the day of opening, nearly £3,300 was 
collected! Thus about £5,000 has been raised by 
this body of Christians in five years only ; and this, 
too, as in the case of the Above Bar Chapel, exclu- 
sive of the e of maintenance of divine worship, 
the pastor, Sunday-schools, &c. &c. The Wesleyans, 
too, are about to erect a new chapelin East-street, 
for which voluntaryism is of course alone relied on. 
Besides these, there are numerous other bodies of 
Christians in the town supported on the same prin- 
ciple. Having cited these facts, we will offer no 
comment on them, further than to say to our friends 
of the Establishment, Go thou, and do like wise.“ 
— Hants Independent. * 


Surrex of Water To THE Merrororis.—On 
Wednesday evening, a meeting of the inhabitants of 
the parish of All Saints, Poplar, convened by the 
churchwardens on the requisition of a number of the 

ioners, was held at the Town Hall, in the 
igh-street, to take into consideration the defects in 
the supply of water to the metropolis, and to invite 
the attendance of the promoters of the Henley and 
London Water-works. From the explanation of the 
scheme there given, it appears that the water is to be 
obtained from the Henley Reach of the Thames, and 
carried by an aqueduct, covered where necessary, to 
a reservoir near Twyford Abbey, more than 100 feet 
above low-water mark of the Thames at London- 
bridge. And from that reservoir the water is dis- 
tributable by its own gravity to nearly all parts of 
fhe metropolis ; but, with a view to meet perpetual 
high service, it will be raised thence to a reservoir at 
est End, Hampstead, a height of 268 feet above 
low-water, from which it will be delivered in pipes, 
so that it may flow to the top of every house in the 
metropolis and its suburbs, and, in case of fire, might 
be thrown to the highest tower in Westminster 
oe the aid of a fire- engine. The conduit 
will made capable of conveying during every 
twenty-four hours 100,000,000 gallons of water to 
London, The annual charge to the public for the 
present supply, as near as can be estimated, is about 
£350,000, or about 3] per cent. on the rental of 
London. It is intended by this project that double 
the quantity of water, superior in quality, and dis- 
tributed universally, and under constant high-service 
pressure, shall be furnished at a smaller total cost, 
to be 2 apportioned upon every householder in 
the metropolis. The management to be vested in u 
commission, or central public board, in which the 
various parishes and the metropolitan interests will 
be represented, 


PRINCE CaNnino Buonaparrs, who has been attend- 
the meetings of the British Association, de- 
clined to accept the invitation to a soirée proposed to 
be held to his honour at Birmingham on Monda 


last, to express “admiration of the truly heroic 
Roman people.“ 


PoruLation or Lonpon.—The number of deaths 
registered in London last week (says a correspon- 
dent) was 3,183 ; that is equal to 454 every.day, 19 
every hour, and one person every three minutes. 
This may a very alarming to some readers, but 
they must bear in mind that the vast extent and 
population of our metropolis, London and its sur- 
rounding districts, contains nearly 3,000,000 persons. 
If this immense number of persons were placed in a 
line, at a distance of 14 yards apart, — would 
reach to the extent of 25,000 miles, or more than the 
circumference of the globe ; so that if persons died 
at the above rate, viz., one every three minutes, and 
allowing 1,000 births e week, it would then be 
26 years before all the people in London were ex- 
tinct. — Globe. 

Cuar.otrz Hannis, the woman lying under sen- 
tence of death for the murder of her husband at 
Bath, has been delivered of a still-born child. As 


soon as she is sufficiently r 
— y recovered she will be given 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


USE OF THE TERM CHURCH. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin,—Your correspondent, who terms himself 4 
Consistent Nonconformist,“ and whose article headed, 
“The Term Church—Absurd Confusion of Terms,” 
2 in your number of Sep. 12, plainly insinuates 
that all who differ from him are both absurd and inconsis- 
tent. Nothing would be easier than recrimination, but 
this rarely promotes tlie cause of truth; and those who 
feel that their practices can be defended by sound argu- 
ment, seldom stoop to this style of reply. Your corre- 
spondent would have done well to have kept in mind the 
news caution, ‘“‘ Let not him that girdeth on his 

— boast himself as he that putteth it off” (1 Kings 
xx. 14). 

The enclosed paper, written several months ago, con- 
tains some of the reasons why we have adopted a prac- 
tice which has exposed us to the charge of absurdity and 
inconsistency; with what propriety, let your candid 
readers judge. 1 THO. SPALDING. 
Kentish Town, Sept. 17, 1849 


PLAIN REASONS WHY THE PLACES IN WHICH CHRIS- 
TIANS MEET FOR WORSHIP SHOULD BE CALLED 
CHURCHES, NOT CHAPELS. | 


Ist. It accords with our ordinary modes of speech tbat 
an assembly should give its name to the vin pF 
which it usually meets, Thus the word“ house” applies 
equally to a man’s family, and to the building in which 
that family resides. The“ Court of Chancery means 
the building in which the court assembles, and also the 
members which compose the court. The Orphan 
Working School expresses both the children there 
brought up, and the N in which they are educated. 
Dr. Johnson defines a college to be, Ist, a society 
of men set apart for learning or religion; and 2nd, the 
house in which the collegians reside.“ The “ House of 
Commons expresses both the legislators who assemble 
there, and the building in which they assemble. Thus 
we say, the House divided, the House adjourned, &c.; 
and our facetious friend Punch, recording the smallest 
homeopathic dose ever taken, says, Sir Robert Peel 
took the sense of the House. So natural is this mode of 
expression, that when departed from, as in the applica- 
tion of the term “ chapel” to a see of worship, unless 
the assembly gives its name to the building, the buildin 
will give its name to the assembly. Thus, we often fin 
the pastor of a church described as the minister of the 
chapel ; the deacons of the church as the deacons of the 
chapel ; and when members of churches apply for their 
dismissal to other churches, they express their desire to 
leave the ‘“‘chapel’”’ with which they have been con- 
nected, in order to join another chapel. 

2nd. The application of the term “ church“ to a place 
of Christian worship is in strict accordance with Scrip- 
ture usage, A synagogue, amongst the Jews, meant a 
religious assembly ; it meant also the place where that 
we pe | met for worship. Hence, we read of ‘ the 
chief ruler of the synagogue ;” and we read also of one 
whom the Jews commended to our Lord, saying, He 
loveth our nation, and hath built usa synagogue.” The 
synagogue was the Jewish church; and as the same 
term expressed both the assembly and the building, it 
was most natural that the same usage should have ob- 
tained in the Christian church. Again, our Lord directs 
his disciples, ‘* When ye come into a house, salute it; and 
if the house be worthy, let your peace come upon it“ 
(Matt. x. 12, 13). Here, also, we see the twofold appli- 
cation of one word—in one case designating the build- 
ing, and in the other, its occupants. 

The very brief history recorded in the New Testament 
of the first Christian churches contains no notice of any 
place being set apart especially for worship. But 
assuming what, perhaps, none will question, that places 
were thus set apart, there is considerable evidence that 
the usage which had obtained in reference to Jewish 
synagogues, obtained also in reference to Christian 
* The following passages, although they may 
not demonstrate this point, afford very strong, if not 
conclusive, evidence in its support :— 

1 Cor. xi. 18.—“ For first of all, when ye come together 
in the church.’”’ Observe that in the 20th verse this pre- 
liminary remark is repeated in these words, When ye 
come together, therefore, into one place.” 

In the 22nd verse he says, What! have ye not houses 
to eat and to drink in? Or, despise ye the Church of 
God?” The antithesis being between houses and the 
Church of God, affords a very strong presumption that 
the apostle refers to the place in which the church 
assembled. : 

See also 1 Tim. iii. 15, where the apostle states to 
Timothy his design in writing to him, That thou 
mayest. know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the 
house of God, which is the Church 7 the living God, the 
ey and ground of the truth.“ If it be argued that 

‘‘the house of God, and the Church of the living 
od,” we are, in both cases, to understand the assembly 
of believers, the conceding of this point would not ma- 
terially affect the argument. For it is thus agreed that 
believers are called God’s house: and it is plain that the 
place in which believers worship is called God’s house, 


y | as, (My house shall be called a house of prayer,” &e. 


If, therefore, the term house is applied in Scripture 
both to the assembly and to the place in which the 
assembly meets, analogy seems to require that if we call 
the assembly a church, the building in which the assem- 
bly worships should likewise be called a church. This 
mode of expression has scripture sanction; but who 
— 5 Scripture authority for the use of the word 
chapel f 

3rd. Very grave objections exist against the use of the 
word chapel. It had its origin in Roman Catholic 
superstition, as is shown by the following account, ex- 
tracted from the ca ge Britannica :—‘ Chapel, 
a place of divine worship. ‘The word is derived from the 
lation capella. In former times, when the kings of 
France were engaged in war, they always carried St. 
Martin’s hat into the field, which was kept in a tent asa 
precious relic: and hence the place was called capella, 
and the priests who had the custody of the tent capedlani. 
Afterwards the word capella came to be applied to pri- 
vate oratoiies.” If, in imitation of Popish 8 
call our places of worship chapels,we ought also to call our 
ministers chaplains. This two-fold association with so 
sacred arelic as St. Martin’s hat, would be peculiarly 
2 to Protestant Nonconformists. 

A still more serious objection exists to the use of this 


term. “A chapel,” according to Johnson, is of two 


sorts, either adjoining to a church, as a parcel of the 
same, or else separate from the mother church, where 
the parish is wide, and is commonly called a chapel of 
ease, and served by some inferior curate.” It is not a 
church, but a place attached to, or dependent on, a 
church, and, consequently, inferior to it. Our Puritan 
forefathers were prohibited, by heavy penalties, from 
calling their assemblies churches: hence they called 
them meetings, and the places in which they met were 
called meetings also, This was the result of necessity, 
not of choice. The pilgrim fathers, who settled in 
America, were under no such restraint: consequently, 
they called their places of worship churches—the Con- 
gregational Church, the Baptist Church, the Presby- 
terian Church. By applying the word chapel to the 
place where a scripturally constituted church meets for 
worship, we stamp both with the mark of inferiority : whilst, 
by applying the term church exclusively to those places in 
which the sop have, according to our conviction, 
widely departed from Christian truth and simplicity 
in the constitution and government of their Church, we 
concede what proves to be, especially to the unreflect- 
ing masses, a mighty advantage, Hence,.a member of 
the National Establishment is styled, as if by pre- 
eminence, a member of the Church;’’ whilst a mem- 
ber of a Congregational Church is called a dissenter 
from the Church,” or a member of the chapel. This 
is precisely what the advocates of State-church principles 
want; and no wonder, as it concedes to them a position 
of superiority: the wonder is that we, as a body, should 
be willing to appear in so invidious a position, and 
remain indisposed to throw off the badge of inferiority. 

An eminent Baptist minister, in preaching recently, 
exclaimed, “ What an absurdity to call a building a 
Church!” Did the reverend declaimer never discern the 
absurdity of the Evangelist’s statement of a land bei 
baptized? And there went out unto him all the land of 
Judea, and they of Jerusalem, and were baptized of him in 
Jordan, confessing their sins (Mark i. 5 There would 
de some difficulty in proving that all the land of 
Judea was baptized by immersion. 

One argument in favour of the word chapel must, 


to a certain extent, be conceded. Most of our places of 


| 


worship have hitherto been built in a style which has 
fitted them rather to be the receptacles of St. Martin’s 
chapeau, than to be the temples of the living God. 
Happily, a change is taking 2 in this respect. We 
hope that Nonconformists will in future build churches, 
and call them by their proper name. 


Tae Rosstan War Streamer ‘“ KamtTscHaTKa”’ 
(ays the Hants Independent), left Southampton on 

unday. Russian money of the value of £10,000 
sterling was spent in Southampton during the two 
visits of the Kamtschatka.“ A large, quantity of 
ship's stores was taken in here, and some portion of 
the crew were traversing the town from morning 
until night, purchasing wearing apparel, domestic 
utensils, cutlery, and other things. It is very evi- 
dent that English manufactures of every descrip- 
tion are highly esteemed by the Russians, from the 
eagerness with which the Kamtschatka's“ officers 
and crew took advantage of their visit to South- 
ampton to spend their money on them. It was 
curious to see parties of these sailors, most of them 
possessing the Tartar head and features, visiting 
almost every shop of the town. Their appearance 
and manners were the opposite of the nh, tr and 
jovial jack-tars of this country. The Russian offi- 
cers pon allowed the inhabitants of Southampton 
to visit and inspect their ship. It certainly is a very 
fine one, but cleanliness is not considered, on board, 
one of the cardinal virtues, as it is on board an 
English man-of-war. What astonished a visitor 
most was the mode of feeding the common sailors. 
A large wooden trough was filled with a sort of 
porridge made of gremnd beans and some fatty 
matter. Two men stirred it with rakes so as to make 
the admixture perfect. This was served out to the 
seamen in basins, and the men, squatting on their 
haunches, ate it by means of wooden spoons with 
evident gusto. The commander of the Kamt- 
schatka“ spoke English fluently, and one evening, 
during his stay in Southampton, he went into the 
Sun tavern, where the merchants and tradesmen 
assemble, and pretending to be ay American, he 
introduced the subject of Russia, aud heard some 
curious and unflattering opinions réspecting the 
Emperor of all the Russias, and his conduct towards 
Hungary. 

Mr. Bickuam Escort 1n A New Capacity.—The 
pictorial commissiuner deputed from her Majesty's 
household to sketch the most beautiful sites of na- 
tural scenery and modern cultivation in Ireland, in 
order that the Queen may make a selection for her 
visit next year, has been in Limerick on that mission, 
taking sketches of the delightfully W wood 
and water scenery of Castle Connell. He was hos- 
pitably entertained at the Earl of Clare's by the noble 
proprietor of the princely mansion at Mountshan- 
non. The gentleman thus engaged is Mr. Bickham 
Escott, late M.P. for Winchester.—Limerick Chro- 
nicle. 


Tue SmirnrieLD Market Nuisance.—The Re- 
gistrar-General at Somerset House and the Com- 
missioners of Sewers in the City, have almost simul- 
taneously declared that no more slaughtering shall 
take place in London. The decisions are clearly 
indicative of the intentions of the Government. 
They must therefore cause the danger to the public 
to be greatly increased, by the cattle being driven 
away to be slaughtered in distant places—uniess, 
what may now be fairly expected, the market be at 
once removed, This is stated to have been decided 
upon, and by the middle of next week it is expected 
that authentic information upon the subject will be 
made public.—Morning Chronicle. 

A Futt-sizep Locust was caught on our race- 
course last week. ‘The egg, from which the perfect 
insect ia not speedily developed, is supposed to have 
arrived in the root of some foreign plant,—orth= 


ampion Herald, 


F 
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CHEAP BIBLES. 


1849.) 


On Thursday evening a public meeting was held 
in the London Mechanics’ Institution, Southampton- 
bulldings, Chancery-lane, for the purpose of taki 
into consideration the serious evils entailed — 
persons employed in the production of cheap Bibles, 
and mem izing the British and F Bible 
wee hg make such trifling advance in the prices 
of their Bibles and Testaments as would enable 
their binders to pay the workpeople the same rate 
of wages as are paid by the binders of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, to the parties 
employed in their establishment. There was a 
large attendance. Mr. West, of St James’s-walk, 
presided. 

The CuarrMan said they were assembled to sup- 

rt no political faction, but to plead the cause of 

istress. The subject which had called them to- 
gether was a most important one, inasmuch as it 
related to the circulation of a book designed for the 
happiness of mankind, and which, while it was right 
that it should be made available at as cheap a price 
as possible, ought not to be sold at such a price as 
would trench on the rights of labour. To make the 
matter understood, he might state that some years 
ago the British and Foreign Bible Society came to a 
resolution to submit their work to public competi- 
tion. Tenders were accordingly submitted, and to 
satisfy those employed in the trade, the successful 
competitor came under an obligation to pay a certain 
amount of wages with which the parties interested 
were satisfied. This rate of wages was kept up for 
some time, but after the contract was signed and 
sealed a reduction was made, and the parties 
employed on the British and Foreign Bible Society's 
work was considerably lower than that paid to 
others for doing the same work. They found that 
they could not support themselves, and, therefore, 
they had appealed to the Society on the subject; 
and he did not hesitate to say that, did the Society 
turn a deaf ear to their remonstrance, it would be 
the means of reducing that Institution considerably 
in public estimation. 

r. T. G. Dux Nix, secretary to the Bookbinders’ 
Trade Society, entered into a lengthened statement 
of the case between the work- people and the con- 
tractors of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
commenting particularly on the statement, that there 
was no reduction in the 2 N of those parties, and 
that they were satisfied with their wages, and con- 
tending that those wages had, upon 26 descriptions 
of Bibles, been reduced 25 per cent., and upon one 
description 14 per cent., while he read a document 
signed by 53 of the 1 employed on those 
Bibles, to the effect that they had signed the paper 
certifying their satisfaction with the wages paid 
them under an erroneous impression. So far from 
those wages being sufficient, it was well known that 
some had been reduced to such distress that they 
had been led into the commission of erime; and that 
being the case, surely there was an obligation rest- 
ing upon them to get those wages increased. 

r. CHIPPERFILD then moved the following reso- 
lution :— 

That any attempt to circulate the Bible, which is given by 
its glorious Author to be a blessing to man, without faily and 
fairly remunerating the labourer by whom it is produced, is a 
direct violation of every principle that it inculcates. 

Ile considered the system adopted towards those | 
workpeople most oppressive ; for it was not fair, that 
while the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge was able to pay their females 10s. per 
week, the contractors of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society should only pay theirs at most 7s. 6d. 
per week. 


Mr. Green having seconded the resolution, it was 
put from the chair and unanimously agreed to. 


Mr. Catvert then came forward and proposed the 
second resolution, which was— 

That the principal cheap editions of the Scriptures, vended 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society, are produced by 
exacting ay 4 reductions from the wages of female labour, and 
it is to be feared that, from the insufficiency of their weekly 
incomes to procure a necessary subsistence, many fall into the 
lowest depths of human „ that such cheapness so pro- 
cured has, rn led to still further reductions in the 
wages of all kinds of labour employed in binding the sacred 
Scriptures, sold by other parties, with a view to compete with 
the prices of this Society: and, further, that this meeting can- 
not but regard the practice of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, in knowingly circulating the Scriptures at the expense 
of ill-paid labour, is opposed to the benevolent intentions of its 
meet i and the humane principles upon which the Society is 

ased. 

He could not for a moment conceive that the British 
and Foreign Bible Society was in any way accessory 
to the introduction of this system of ill · paid lubour; 
for, while that Society was making great efforts, and 
were successful in those efforts, to send the Bible to 
savage lands, in order to civilize their inhabitants, 
he did not believe that they would countenance a 
system at home which was creating desolation of 
morals in all respects, and starvation to boot. When, 
therefore, they entered into this contract, * oould 
not have thought but that a sufficiency of wages 
would be paid to the workpeople employed upon 
their work; but when they saw that the contractors 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society only paid 
6s. to females for folding 100 Bibles, while the 
Christian Knowledge Society could afford to pay 
7s. 6d. for doing the same work, that certainly 
showed that something was wrong. A woman to 
work her utmost could only fold 150 Bibles per 
week, which, on the former scale of wages, would 
yield them 7s. 6d. per week, and on the latter scale 
118. 3d. per week, a sum which would keep a female 
respectably, and with which they would be satisfied. 
Then as to the matter of gilding. There the evil 
appeared in greater magnitude. The contractors of 


| Society paid 10s. — hundred. Now, it was the 
fact that the gold the gilder used on those hundred 
Bibles cost him 5s., so that, — Fc the scale 
of payment of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
he would only have 1s, 6d. for shop rent, tools, and 
labour. That was a system, therefore, which ought 
not to exist. 

Mr. Franxuin having seconded the resolution, 

Mr. Epwarps, who announced himself as a printer, 
and spoke from the gallery, expressed his cordial 
sympathy with the movement, If there was one 

g more than another which this country had to 

complain of, it was this cry of cheapness, which had 
been running with electric speed through the various 
grades of society, and having invariably the effect of 
reducing the wages of the working man. As re- 
—4 the present case, the British and Foreign 

ible Society did not hesitate to send ship load after 
ship load of Bibles to Cuba, and other places, to 
educate the blacks, but they had little thought of the 
white slaves at home—of the females who were 
spending their lives, and wasting their energies, in 
folding wet sheets of paper for the miserable pittance 
they had heard of, in many of whom the nature of 
the employment had engendered the seeds of disease. 
It often happened, that * T1 had not the 
consideration of practical individuals when they 
entered into contracts. The question with them 
was, How could they get 100 Bibles bound cheapest ? 
not, What wages would such contracts allow the 
workmen? That, however, ought to be a considera- 
tion with such a society; and the course they were 
adopting, he thought, would tend to make it so. 

e resolution was then cordiall ° 

The next resolution was expressive of disapproba- 
tion of the conduct of the contractors of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and was proposed by Mr. 
Suarp, seconded by Mr. Dunnina, and unanimously 
agreed to. 

Mr, Henuey proposed the fourth resolution, which 
was :— 

That this meeting hold the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society to be responsible for having given their 
sanction to a system for a cheap Bibles, which is mainly 
effected by reducing the wages of female labour to a point cone 
siderably below a just remuneration. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Dent, and 
unanimously agreed to. 
Mr. SALENE then proposed :— 


That a memorial be presented to the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, signed by the Chairman on behalf of 
this meeting, imploring them to make such trifling advances in 
the prices of their Bibles and Testaments as to enable their 
binders to pay the 28 the same rate of wages as are paid 
by the binders of the iety for Promoting Christian Kuow- 
ledge, to the parties employed in their establishments. 

Mr. Macxin seconded the resolution, which, upon 


being put from the chair, was agreed to. 


In the course of the meeting the CHAIRMAN read 
letters from the Rev. W. W. Champneys, rector of 
Whitechapel, and from another clergyman, the Rey, 
Mr. Scott, sympathizing with the movement. 


Four CHI DEN Potsonep.—One of the most dia- 
bolical attempts ever made to destroy human life by 
poison was perpetrated in Nottingham on the even- 
ing of Friday last. About five o’clock, a young 
man residing near the house, occupied by a hawker 
named Burke, a widower, in Eves’s-yard, Narrow- 
marsh, discovered that the poor man’s children had 
been suddenly taken ill in the absence of their father, 
and proceeding to render them assistance, found that 
they had been vomiting dreadfully. At first it was 
thought that they had been seized with cholera, but 
a cup containing some suspicious-looking ingredient 
being found upon the table, a number of the neigh- 
bours were called in, and the whole family, with the 
cup and its contents, were instantly carried off to the 
General Hospital, where restoratives being promptl 
applied, the two youngest were soon pronoun 
out of danger. Their names are — Mary, aged eleven; 
Thomas, six; Catherine, four; and Sarah, two. 
Yesterday 1 ) the eldest, Mary, was suffi- 
ciently well to make a statement, from which it 
appeared that having gone out to buy some small 
articles of grocery, she was met on her return by a 
woman who asked her if her name was not Burke, 
The girl replied in the affirmative, and was asked if 
she would like some good stuff. The woman then 
gave her a paper containing a quantity of white 
powder, telling her it was magnesia; that she must 
pour hot water upon it, drink some of it, and give 
the rest to her brother and sisters. She did so, and 
they all became very sick. The liquid in the cup 
and the contents of the children’s stomachs were 
found to be strongly impregnated with arsenic. The 
father has since returned. No certain clue has as 
yet been discovered to lead to the detection of the 
woman. 


CHEAPENING DwELLINGs FoR THE Poon.—It is 
supposed that one-fourth of the cost of a dwelling 
which lets for half-a-crown or three shillings a 
week, is caused by the expense of the title deeds and 
the tax on wood and bricks used in its construction. 
Of course the owner of such property must be remu- 
nerated, and he therefore charges sevenpence half- 
penny or ninepence a week to cover these burdens. 

overnment affect to regret that the working classes 
are crowded together, which looks very like hypo- 
crisy, as it is in their power to prevent it by reducing 
the price of buildings, and, consequently, lessening 
rents. 


Lapy Franxun.—This noble - minded and devoted 
heroine has purchased one-fourth of the Hull 
whaling ship Abram,” and paid the additional 
risks for insurance, with a view to her exploring 
Jones’s Sound and Smith’s Sounding, and search 


the British and Foreign Bible Society paid 6s. 6d. 
for gilding 100 Bibles, the Christian Knowledge: 


for Sir John. She has also offered a reward of £600 
in case of success.—New York Courier. 
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FUNERAL OF THE LATE BISHOP OF 
NORWICH. 


On the morning of Monday, the 17th instant, the 
4 8 of 1 5 eat of — — were — 
a hearse, follo ya em , 
from Brahan Castle, near Dingwall, Toshi. On 
In which is. about twenty miles 

from Inverness, the body was put on board the 
„ Duke of Sutherland” steam-vessel, which reached 
Yarmouth Roads at about half-past five p.m. on 
Wednesday. Thence the remains were conveyed, in 
a hearse with four horses, to the palace at Norwich, 
arriving there about eleven o’clock at night, and 


being at once placed in the private cha On the 
e 2 


inscription, “ Edward Stanley, D. D., Lord 

of Norwich * died Sept. 6, 1849, at Brahan 
Castle.“ 5 the ons for the funeral, 
the cathedral service was performed in St. Luke's 


Chapel adjoining. On Wednesda and Thureda 
1 4 


an tions were made for 
tickets to view the interment, more than 1,200 of 
which were issued. On Friday morning, Norwich 
was filled with the clergy and gentry of the surround- 
ing district, all anxious to 1 tribute of respect 
to the m of the late bishop by accompanyin 
his remains to the tomb. All the shops were 7 
and business of every kind was until the 
funeral was over. The Cathedral, the Close, and the 
Palace-gardens even, were crowded with people 
anxious to view the mournful ceremony, and to show 
the esteem in which the departed te was held 
by them. The funeral procession left the Palace at 
one o'clock, the coffin carried by twelve bearers, the 
ll borne by the following dignitaries of the 
urch :—Dr. Collier, Archdeacon of Norwich; Dr. 
Omerod, Archdeacon of Suffolk; Dr. Jennings, 
Archdeacon of Norfolk ; and seven Honorary Ca- 
nons—vis., the Hon. and Rev. B. S. Keppel, the 
Hon. and Rev. W. J. T. Pelham; the Revs. Ralph 
Berners, W. A. Bouverie, F. T. Bevan, Henry 
Tracy, and George Stevenson. The chief mourners 
were Mrs. Stanley, Miss Stanley, Miss Catherine 
Stanley, the Rev. Arthur — Stanley, Mr. E. 
Penrhyn, Archdeacon Hare, Lord Hey tesbury, and Mr. 
Henry and Mr. William Stanley, his son and nephew. 
The coffin was ed by about 800 of the citizens 
of Norwich, all clad in deep mourning, who walked 
six abreast, and were followed by the mayor, sheriff, 
aldermen, and town council, also in deep mourning, 
with crape scarfs. After the chief mourners came 
the domestics of the palace, and behind them nearly 
1,000 clergymen of the diocese, ministers of all de- 
nominations, and ogy from the country. To 
these succeeded about 500 more of the citizens of 
Norwich, the school children of the city, and im- 
mense numbers of the working-classes. The long 
— passed over the palace plain, through the 

rpingham-gate, to the west door of the cathedral, 
where the Dean of Norwich, the Lord High Steward, 
the canons, and membersof the cathedral, received 
it, and preceded the coffin to the choir, which was 
hung with black. The chief mourners took their 
places in the stalls, the clergy and gentlemen from 
the country occupied the seats on the east side of 
the choir, and the spectacle presented, while the 
burial-service was performed in a very affecting 
manner by the Dean of Norwich, was of the most 
striking and solemn description. The grave in which 
the remains of the late Bishop were then —— 
stands near the centre of the nave, and thither, 
while the organ sounded forth the Dead March in 
Saul,“ the coffin was borne in the same order of 
ke gg as was observed on entering the cathe- 

ral, The mournful ceremony ended shortly after 
two o'clock. Bishop Stanley is only the ninth 
diocesan of Norwich buried within the cathedral 
since the Reformation. The last bishop interred 
there was Richard Montague, D.D., who died 
in 1638. 


MoNUMENT TO THE LATE Bisnor.— We announced 
last week that the mayor and some members of the 
town council had set on foot a subscription for a 
monument in honour of our lamented diocesan. We 
are glad to see that the names of a good many of our 
leading men, Tories and Whigs, Churchmen and 
Dissenters, are already added to the list; but we 
cannot forbear the expression of a wish that some 
more fitting mode could be devised of commemora- 
ting the virtues of the deceased, than a monument 
of brass or of marble. A Model Lodging- house— 
an appropriate building for Miss Stanley's Home— 
or something which should associate the memory of 
the deceased with the benevolence which he exer- 
cised while living, would, we think, be more in 
accordance with the character of Bishop Stanley, and 
more congenial to the feelings of a large proportion 
of the mourning public.—Norfolk News. 


Suppgen DzgatH.—On Tuesday evening last, Rees 
Morgan was talking cheerfully to an old friend, while 
engaged at the Golynos Works, in Pont l, and 
asking him how his wife was. The friend replied, 
91 hope that she is happy, for she is dead.“ 
„Ah!“ remarked Morgan, we must all die;“ and 
almost before the words escaped his lips, he fell down 
a corpse !— Monmouth Merlin. 

ReprEsENTATION OF ManyLepons.—lIn reference to 
the ph which we — into our last number, 
Sir B. Hall, in a letter to Times, says :—‘* Hav- 
ing observed a paragraph in the Morning Post to the 
effect that ‘ Sir Benjamin Hall has announced his 
intention of resigning his seat for Marylebone, and 
that Mr. W. Williams, ex-member for Coventry, is 
to be put in nomination,’ I beg to state that I have 
not made any such announcement, neither do I be- 
lieve that my constituenta w select Mr. W. 
‘Williams as my successor if I created a vacancy in 


the representation of the borough.” 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 
FRANCE. 


Tus Session or THB Counciis-GENERAL is now 
olosed, and it is ible to form a judgment on the 
general tenor of their deliberations. Three principal 

uestions were brought forward before most of the 
uncils-General, 1, The position of the finances, 
as affected by the euppression of the duty on potable 
liquors, voted by the Constituent Assembly, and by 
the income-tax proposed by M. Passy. 2. The 
question of administrative decentralization. 3, The 
revision of the constitution, On the first point the 
2 bulk of the Councils-General pronounced in 
vour of maintaining the duty on potable liquors, 
and very decidedly against M. Passy’s income-tax. 
They however declared, that as the present mode of 
getting in the former tax is vexatious, and very 
generally disliked, good reason exists tor devising 
ameliorations in the manner of collection. On the 
second point, that of decentralization, the Councils- 
General have acted with great caution, avoiding in 
toto the political side of the question, and confining 
their examination to the administrative point of 
view: they merely call for the reform of certain 
formalities, long condemned by practical men. The 
third point, that of the revision of the constitution, 
was scarcely discussed at all: the greater number of 
the eighty-six Councils-General did not even men- 
tion it, and only six came to a vote on the subject. 


Improvine Prosrzots.—The Paris correspondent 
of the Times reports a considerable improvement of 
industrial prospects :—‘‘ Scarcely a day passes with- 
out witnessing the arrival of commercial agents from | 
the provinces, who eagerly snatch ap, at almost any 

rice, the articles they find, and who leave orders 

or the fabrication of so large a quantity of goods as 
to 3 the manufactures in some difficulty, owing 
to the scarcity of hands. It is a fact, and one of a 
very gratifying kind, that several manufacturers 
have been obliged to refuse orders on that account ; 
and I have been informed of more than one esta- 
blishment where mere articles of luxury are manu- 
factured, and that had only retained two or three 
workmen since the revolution of February, but have 
been obliged within the last fortnight to engage from 
165 to 20 additional hands at almost any amount of 
wages. It is at this moment that thescarcity of work- 
men is most felt. It has been remarked, that in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine alone there are 11,000 opera- 
tives less than in the month of June, 1848. A 
great number of these have emigrated to Algeria; 
many have retired to the departments, where they 
have exchanged the instruments of their art for 
the 8 and the spade; and many have paid the 
forfeit of their crimes against the law, and been 
deported. It is observed, however, that the retail 
trade does not participate in equal proportion with 
the manufacturing activity. The cholera has driven 
preinaturely from Paris many of those whose emi- 
grations to the provinces did not begin till a later 
period; and, once in the country, they prefer 
remaining there until the approach of winter drives 
them back to the shelter and pleasures of the 
capital.” The Constitutionnel also says :—‘‘ At Lyons 
the silk manufactories are so overloaded with work, 
that, as a journal mentioned a few days since, the 
execution of orders could not be promised in less 
than six months. It is only necessary to ask a 
merchant to learn that the manufactory of wove 
goods has never been more active than it has been 
for the last few months. This branch of manufac- 
ture occupies nearly two millions of men, women, 
and children. . . . The consumption of what 
may be called articles of daily use has recovered 
with a vivacity great in proportion as the privations 
have been long; people now enter into present en- 
joyments, but they will not bind themselves; they 
resume their habits of ease, but they keep them- 
selves on their guard against eventualities ; goods 
are manufactured, but no buildings are constructed ; 
purchases are made, but no one will launch into 
speculations the realization of which would be more 
or less distant; people in business live in the 
present, but they have not sufficient confidence in 


the /uture, to have recourse to credit, an anticipation 
of the future. ”’ 


Tun HALT or M. pe Fatxovux has still further 
improved, and his speedy convalescence is now con- 
fidently expected. The following bulletin was 
issued on Friday: —“ The third dose of quinine has 
quite subdued the fever. The patient passed a very 
good night.“ 

M. Gustave pe Beaumont is appointed to the 
embassy of Vienna. 


_ Supmission or Faruer Ventura.—The following 
is the act of submission addressed by the Pére Ventura 
to the Archbishop of Paris: —“ I, the undersigned, 
having learned to-day only, by the Giorna Romano, 
that my ‘ Discours 2 les Morts de Vienne,“ pro- 
nounced and printed at Rome at the end of Novem- 
ber, 1848, has been placed amongst the number of 
prohibited works; knowing what the Church has a 
right to expect from an obedient child in such a case, 
particularly if he is an ecclesiastic ; deeming myself 
obliged to give an example of perfect obedience to 
the judgments of the Apostolic See; having always 
declared that I desired to subject all my writings to 
tne judgment of the Sovereign Pontiff, and being 
anxious to prove the truth of such declaration with- 
out being constrained or counselled by any one, but 
9 ** ener which are suited to 
atholie, I here, freel of my own 

1 declare that I fully 9 — 
2 —_ emnation against the writing mentioned above, 
. — —— or reservation. Furthermore, I 
egret and condemn all and every of the doctrines, 
expressions, and words that in that 


maxims, and 


— 


ö 


| private conversa 


writin 
4 Bs found, in contradiction to the tenets of the 
Holy Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church. 
Finally, I declare that I hope, with the aid of Divine 

ce, to die in that holy Church in which I was 

rn, and in which I have lived, ready for that object 
to endure everything and make 2 e.— 
GroacHis) Vunrura, of the Order of the regular 
Theatin clerks.—Mon'pollier, Sept. 8.“ 


Merropouitan Councin or THE Crercy. — The 
Metropolitan Council of the clergy has commenced 
its sittings, but the deliberatirns are not made public. 
The first sitting was held on Monday week, in the 
chapel of the re 1 seminary of St. Sulpice. A 

tion took place in the morning of 
that day, to verify the claims of those desirous of 
attending, to regulate the order of the proceedings, 
and to name the theologians who were to be present, 
The same day, at three o’clock, the first general con- 
gregation took place, when the Archbishop of Paris 
delivered an address, indicating the objects of the 
Council. Three decrees were then read, De aperiendo 
synodo ; De modo vivendi in concilio; and De profes- 
stone dei; which were promulgated at the first 
general sitting. That sitting was held on Tuesday, 
with much solemnity. Mass was said by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, in the sanctuary being placed the 
fathers of the Council in full canonicals, Messgrs. de 
Meaux, Versailles, Blois, Orleans, and the delegate 
of the Bishop of Chartres, whose great age 
revented his attending in 22 Several other 
Sisk ope were also seen in the sanctuary, some of 
whom, as those of Sens and Troyes, had come 
of their own accord, to be present at the pro- 
ceedings, and others, as two Irish prelates, now in 
Paris, hed been invited to attend. The members of 
the chapter of Notre-Dame de Paris, were seated on 
benches down the aisle, as were the vicars-general, 
the delegates of the provincial chapters, and the 
theologians of the Council. The three decrees were 
then read, and voted. The nomination of the officers 
of the Council was then proceeded to. MM. Sibour 
and Ravinet were appointed secretaries; MM. Bu- 
quet and Heron promoters; and MM. Eglée, de 
Conny, and Hugin, master of the ceremonies, 
Amongst the theologians of Council are M. de Cour- 
gon, superior general of the company of Saint Sul- 
ice. Father de Ravignan, of the company of 
esus; Father Rubillon, MM. Carriére and Icard, 
professors of the religious seminary of St. Sulpice, 
the Abbé Langlois, superior of the religious 
seminary of Foreign Missions, M. Hanicle, curé 
of St. Severin, the Abbé Bautain, the Abbé 
Serbet, &c. After the appointment of the officers, 
the sitting was brought to a close. ‘The course of 
proceeding of the persons connected with the Coun- 
cil is as follows :—They rise at five, recite the bre- 
viary, and then hear mass, which is celebrated at 
half-past seven; after that the private sittings of the 
bishops and theologians; breakfast takes place at 
eleven, and during its continuance, portions of the 
Holy Scripture, and of the life of St. Charles, the 
restorer of councils in the sixteenth century, are 
read; at one o'cluck, the Divine office; at three, the 
gencral sitting of the council ; at six, dinner, accom- 
panied by reading as in the morning; and the day 
closes by prayers at nine. The Council is divided 
into five committees: Ist, that of degrees; 2nd, 
doctrine; 3rd, ecclesiastical studies; 4th, discipline; 
and 5th, canonical law. Precedence is given not to 
dignity but to seniority of nomination. The Coun- 
cil holds—1. private congregations or sittings; 2. 
general ones; 3. solemn sessions. The private con- 
gregations are a kind of bureau, where the matters 
afterwards to be examined are first distributed; the 
general congregations are the meetings to which the 
private ones send in their reports; and the solemn 
sessions are intended to pronounce on and publish 
the decrees decided on in the general congregations. 
On the subject of this meeting, it is said that the 
Council was about to meet without the authorization 
of Government. In fact, it did not meet previous to 
the announcement in the Moniteur, of which I have 
iven you notice. M. de Falloux of course objected, 
in his character of chief of the religious party, to 
ublish an authorization which he thought need- 
ess; but M. Lanjuinais having been placed tempo- 
rarily in the 1 the Government thought it 
necessary to show their voice in the matter, and 
granted the authorization. 


ITALY. 


Gross Minitary Ovrraces.—The Turin Concor- 
dia relates, that several Spanish soldiers lately 
entered a house at Zagarolo, in order to carry off a 
young woman. Her husband defended her some 
time, but at last, seeing that resistance was vain, he 
killed her with his own hand.” The ts 
assembled to the help of the husband, and more 
Spanish soldiers came to the aid of their comrades; 
in the fray which ensued, three of the peasants were 
killed on the spot. Since the event, Zagarolo has 
become a desert, the peasantry retiring into the 
country in dismay at such scenes. 

EXPULSION OF THE JESUITS FROM 
stated by the Morning Post, un the authority of a 
private letter from Modena, dated the 11th instant, 
that the Duke of Parma is taking the most summary 
measures against the regular ecclesiastical orders in 
his state. The letter, after an opening exclamation 
of the writer’s horror, proceeds as follows: —“ On 
the 8th inst., the Jesuits, who were liying most 
inoffensively and unobtrusively in their houses at 
Placentia, received intimation to quit the states of 
Parma, the foreign members in twenty-four hours, the 
natives in the shortest possible term, under penalty of 
being expelled by force. Yesterday, at four o’clock 
in the morning, the most beautiful monastery of St. 


PARMA.—It ig 


John the Evangelist, ray np $4: the Benedictines, 
was suddenly surrounded by the Dragoons of Parma 


or in any other of mine, have been found, or 
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and the Police Gendarmes; when an official with 
some policemen presented themselves to the Abbot 
the Rev. Edward Bianchi, a most exemplary and 
worthy ecclesiastic, and, ordering all the monks to 
be there assembled in the same room, read to m 
the sovereign decree of the Duke, dated the 7th 

effect :—‘ 1. The order of the 


inst., to the followin 
lished in the states of Parma, 


1 


Benedictines to be a 
2. All the monks to quit the same states in twenty- 
four hours, except the Governing Abbot, the Eco- 
nomic Administrator, and the Master of the Alumni; 
these three are allowed to remain until they shall 
have rendered and delivered the accounts of their 
respective departments. 3. An annual pension of 
700 franes to be allowed to the abbots, and of 600 
francs to the simple monks.’ Some of the monks 
have already arrived here; and they state them- 
selves to have been treated as if they had been as 
many assassins, They were only allowed to take 
one trunk or box each with their clothes ; and then 
their cells were closed, and seals placed on the locks, 
It is not thought, however, that Austria will tamely 
allow this mad young prince thus to play the part 
of the very revolutionists from whom Radetski’s 
victories have just rescued poor Italy.“ 


THe Porn anp THE Cuieray or Napries.—The 
Veterano of Naples publishes the speech of his 
Holiness, addressed to the clergy in the Archbishop's 
palace at Naples, previous to his imparting his bege- 
diction to that body :—* On the 26th of November, 
last year, I fixed my abode, in company with the 
most pious of sovereigns and his august spouse, on 
a rock which still preserves the pious tradition of 
the miracles that took place at the moment when 
Jesus Christ expired on Golgotha, thus destroying 
by his most precious blood the sentence of our 
eternal condemnation ; on that day, prostrated before 
an image of the crucifix, nay more, before the most 
august sacrament, I prayed that peace might be 
1 to the sovereigns who accompanied me, and 

also implored a blessing upon you, my beloved 
children, of every order. I was then unconscious 
of the decrees of Providence which were to be accom- 
plished upon me; Idid not know that I should 
come in person among you and again shed my bless- 
ing upon you. I therefore implore this benediction 
72 you, and especially upon the younger members 
ok the clergy, that you, my beloved children, may 
know the duties of your station. The people, who, 
more than ever involved in darkness which is be- 
coming more dense from day to day, require a light 
to guide them in order to perceive the snares laid 
for them every instant, and to see in you their guide ; 
be you indeed their guide by your example, your 
words, and your charity. My beloved children, 
study carefully the dangers annexed to your state, 
in order to avoid them ; and you will learn to study 
and avoid them, if you attend to all that is so often 
repeated to you in the place of your ecclesiastical 
education. A blessing, then, upon your souls, 
which, created after the image of God, will be, I 
trust, the copy of the divine original, Jesus Christ. 
Blessed be your studies, your prayers, all your 
actions. With this intention, then, I give you 
the pontifical benediction, and do you receive it 
prostrate.’ 


REFUSAL OF THE Roman GovERNMENT TO Re- 
LEASE DR. Acwitt1.—M. de Tocqueville has re- 
deemed his pledge concerning Dr. Achilli. The 
Inquisition replies to his remonstrances, that they 
have grounds against Dr. Achilli other than reli- 
gious. Meanwhile their victim has been removed to 
the Castle of St. Angelo, where he remains in con- 
finement, without any kind of judicial proceeding 
having been taken in his case. 


Piepmont.—A letter from Genoa of the 16th inst. 
announces the departure on that day of Garibaldi, in 
the Tripoli Royal steam-boat, for Sardinia, and 
thence to Tunis. The Royal Commissary, when an- 
nouncing to Garibaldi this resolution of the Govern- 
ment, added that it was merely a provisional mea- 
sure, and that in two or three months, should public 
tranquillity continue, he would receive permission 
to reside in Piedmont. Garibaldi expressed a hope 
that he would be treated with more Christian charity 
at Tunis than he had experienced in Piedmont. 


Tuscany.—A letter from Leghorn in the Corriere 
Mercantil of Genoa, of the 17th, states that the 
Military Governor has threatened judgment by mar- 
tial law against all persons who are found with 
packing-needles about them, in consequence of 
wounds having been lately inflicted with such in- 
struments. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


The Vienna journals of the 17th instant announce 

that the conferences relative to the affairs of Austria 
have commenced, at which the Emperor presides. 
Indisposition prevented Haynau from attending. A 
letter of the 18th says,—‘' So determined is our Go- 
vernment to incorporate Hungary, and raise upon 
the ruins of feudalism and chartered privileges the 
vomprehensive fabric of the new Austrian constitu- 
tion, that no dissentient voice is now heard, the 
Premier having declared his intention of resignin 
unless the charte octroyé were made the basis 0 
every legislative proposal for the re-conquered pro- 
vince. 
The whole of the Hungarian army is to be re- 
organized, and that in such a manner as to destroy 
ita national character. All the Hungarian soldiers, 
from the rank of colonel downwards, will be en- 
rolled as privates in the Austrian army; special 
Hungarian regiments will no longer exist; they 
will be composed of all the different races, with- 
out distinction, and officered almost exclusively by 
Germans, 

It is calculated, that in the Hungarian war and 
the Italian campaigns the Austrians have lost, in 
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battle and by disease, from 46,000 to 50,000 men. 
Before Venice alone their loss is stated to have been 
15,000. According to an estimate in Frederick the 
Great's posthumous works, in the whole seven years’ 
war Austria lost 140,000 soldiers, and Prussia a 
greater number. 


The Emperor of Russia has published a manifesto, 
which, in some degree, serves to heal the wound 
inflicted Ly Paskiewitsch on the pride of the Aus- 
trian army. In one part of it he states that, being 
hard pressed by the Russians on the north and east, 
and by the Austrians on the west and south, the 
insurgents had surrendered to his army, “ having 
recourse to our mediation for gaining the pardon of 
their liege sovereign. After having religiously kept 
our promise, we have now commanded our troops 
to return into their own country.“ 


On the 16th, in the evening, two plenipotentiaries 
from Comorn, with a flag of truce, went to General 
Nugent’s camp at Acs, The terms they offered were 
however rejected. . 


Tue LaAD RAG OF THE LATE CoNFLICT IN Hun- 
@ary.—The following remarkable letter from Arthur 
Georgey to Klapka, given by the Oesterreichische 
C „is, undoubtedly, the most valu- 
able document which has been published upon the 
latter events of the war !—“ Grosswardein, August 
16th. To General Klapka.— My dear friend Klapka,— 
Since we saw one another, events have taken place 
which were not indeed unexpected, but have 5 
decisive. The everlasting jealousy of the \govern- 
ment, the common jealousy of some of its members, 
had fortunately brought matters to the point which 
I foretold already in April. When I had passed the 
Theiss at Tokay, after many honourable battles with 
the Russians, the Diet declared its wish that I 
should be commander-in-chief. Kossuth secretly 
appointed Bem. The country believed that Kossuth 
had app2inted me, from the jesuitical answer which 
he gave to the motion of the Diet. This knavery 
(Spitz-buberei) was the source of all which befel 
later. Dembinski was beaten at Szoreg; Bem was 
routed at Maros-Vasarhely. The latter hastened 
to Temesvar, under the walls of which Dembinski 
had retired. He arrived on the field during the 
battle, restored the fight for sume hours, but was 
then defeated in such wise that, according to Kos- 
suth’s calculation, out of 50,000 men, only 6,000 
remained together. The rest were all dispersed, as 
Vecsey announced to me. In the meantime the 
Austrians advanced between Arad and Temesvar. 
The Minister of War had given orders to Dembinski 
to retreat naturally to the friendly fortress of Arad, 
and not to the hostile one of Lemesvar. Dembinski, 
however, acted against these orders; why, I am 
unable to determine. But there are too many data 
to surmise that he did so out of jealousy towards 
me. The consequence of all this was, that I stood 
alone with the force which I had brought from 
Comorn (after deducting important losses which I 
had sustained at Waitzen, Ressag, Goromboly, 
Ipolica, Kesstrely, Debreczin), threatened on the 
south by the Austrians, and on the north by the 
main force of the Russians. I had, it is true, atill 
one retreat open from Arad through Radna to 
Transylvania, But regard for my country, to which 
I desired at any price to restore peace, induced me 
to lay down arms. First, I had called upon the 

rovisional government to reflect that they could no 
onger serve the country pas ae wd but only plunge 
it into deeper misfortune, and therefore they should 
resign. They did so, and laid down in my hands 
the whole civil and military power, whereupon I, 
as the moment was urgent, embraced the resolution, 
suddenly manifested but maturely deliberated, to 
lay down arms unconditionally betore the army of 
the Emperor of Russia. The bravest and most 
valiant of my army agreed with me and consented. 
All the divisions of troops in the immediate vicinity 
of Arad voluntarily joined me. ‘The fortress of 
Arad, under Damjanich, has declared the wish to 
do the same. Up to the present hour we are treated 
as the brave soldier has a right to expect from brave 
soldiers, Ponder what thou canst and what thou 
oughtest to do. ArtTHUR GEORGEY.”’ 2 


Austrian Hun anp Cry arrer Kossurn.— That 
the fugitive chieftains and leaders of Hungary have no 
mercy to expect, if they fall into Austrian clutches, 
is evident trom the writ now issued for catching them 
if possible, with a description of their persons, to 
enable the police to recognise and identify them. The 
list contains sixty such writs, of which we give a 
few, by way of specimen :—Bem, CHARLES, insurgent 
genéral, between 60 and 66 years of age, of middling 
stature, thin, has a round face, a brownish ruddy 
complexion, a low forehead, greyish hair, grey eye- 
brows, sharp pointed hooked nose, a broad mouth, 
round chin, and moustaches. He speaks Polish, 
French, and German, stoops a little in his gait, and 
is said to have a scar in his face, from a gun-shot 
wound he received at Pesth.—Kossutu, Lupwiae, 
once a lawyer, journalist, minister of finance, presi- 
dent of the Hungarian committee of detence, and at 
last governor-president of the Hungarian republic, 
45 years old, born at Jass-Berengi in Hungary, of the 
Catholic religion, married, above the middle height, 
tolerably strong, thin, has an oval face, pale com- 
plexion, lofty open brow, chestnut hair, blue eyes, 
strong dark brown eyebrows, smooth compressed 
nose, small handsome mouth, good set ot teeth, 
round chin, black moustaches and beard, speaks 
German, Hungarian, Latin, Slovak, some French 
and Italian. 2 signs or marks are—a natural 
complexion, curls, the hair on the crown verging on 
baldness, a tolerably broad chest, rather flat than 
raised, a delicate white hand, with long tapering 
fingers. His demeanour calm, solemn, somewhat 
commanding and imposing; his walk generally up- 
right, his voice agreeable, insinuating, and even 


when he speaks low, distinct and audible, 
He impresses one with the idea of his being an en- 
thusiast—for enthusiasm dwells in his beautifully 
formed eye; his upward look, so peculiar to him, 
gives additional force to this impression. The energy 
of his character is not revealed by his outward ap- 
pearance. He writes German neither ortho- 
graphically correct, nor right in other respects.— 
Kossutu, THeresia, born Miss Mes zlenyi, wife 
of Ludwig Kossuth, more than thirty years 
of age, of the Catholic religion ; tall, thin, 
has a longish face, a brown complexion, a long 
forehead, black hair and eyes, small black eye- 
brows, rather a pointed nose, regularly formed 
mouth, good healthy teeth, and longish chin ; speaks 
German, Hungarian, and Sclavonic. She is haughty; 
has a proud, scornful look.—Prtosy, ALEXANDER, a 
poet, thirty years old, born somewhere in Transyl- 
vania, of the reformed religion, married, of a small 
thin stature, has a brownish face, dark, bristlin 
hair, a vaulted round forehead, black eye- brows an 
eyes, broad nose, well-proportioned mouth, good 
teeth, rather a pointed chin, dark moustaches, speaks 
German, Hungarian and Wallachian, and always 
oes about with a bare neck.—Perczet, Moritz, at 
ast a general, before that an officer in the imperial 
army, and a deputy, between thirty-six and thirty- 
seven, born in Bonyhad, of the Tolna, county of 
Hungary, a Catholic, and married, His stature is 
middling and frail; has a longish thin face, a healthy 
nck (epee high forehead, brown hair, blue eyes, 
ood but rather yellowish teeth, round chin and a 
ull beard; speaks German, Hungarian, and French, 
and is slightly marked with the small-pox. 


Cgartoriski’s Letrer ro Dempinsxi.— The 
Austrian Correspondenz, of the 17th inst., pub- 
lishes the following letter of Prince Czartoriski to 
Dembinski, an authentic copy of the French original 
having been placed in the hands of the editor; it is 
not said by whom, but the paper is generally con- 
sidered as being in close contact with high official 
personages. If a perfectly true version, it certainly 
furnishes us with interesting disclosures relative to 
the plans of the polish propaganda, ‘The article is 
extremely long, and is dated Paris, June 5, 1849.“ 
We give the leading points merely: — 


HonovuRED GENERAL,—I believe that Poland, which 
has been oppressed by‘so many losses, and enchained by 
so many mishaps, must be leit in the rear as long as 

ossible. May the Poles fight under the banners of the 

agyars, but the kingdom of Poland itself should be 
kept in reserve for the dealing out of the last blows, and 
not utterly ruin herself by partial and ill-prepared in- 
surrections, We know that even in Russia the germs 
exist of discontent and convulsion. These would be 
destroyed, were the Poles to rise before the proper 
moment, ‘They have now merely the Hungarian war 
in prospect. It is necessary that the requisite time 
should be allowed to them for forming their own con- 
clusion, Warlike expeditions to Lithuania and into the 
Ukraine must be expedited, before we can think of in- 
surrection in the kingdom itself, and the rest of the 
country. The Reusses of Cracow and Gallicia also 
should not rise before the regular Hungarian troops 
enter there, at their own good time, and not 1 
The most vigorous rising against Russia, however, be- 
cause this is least of all conjectured would be an expe- 
dition into the Caucasus. Polish officers have been sent 
in numbers to the Caucasus. There an understanding 
must be come to with themand the Cossacks. The 
funds can alone be furnished by the Magyars. You have 
thought of that already, General, and show, that they 
will pay to your signature some tens of millions. The 
whole difficulty consists in the manner of getting these 
funds converted into ready money. It appears that 
Hungarian paper circulates only on the spot and in 
Vienna. Could not some millions be sent here by way 
of experiment? I would try and get them cashed in 
Englaod or get up a loan on them. I adjoin a special 
note Respecting the concessions that must inevitably be 
made to the Slaves, if they are to join the Magyars. 
must mention to you that the Croatians have sent to me, 
and declared their wish to separate from Austria, but 
that 25,000 carbines must be sent to Ancona for them. 
They thought that France would furnish these, but 
which could not even be spoken of here. This is so 
important a subject, that it would be worth while laying 
out the Hungarian money on them. You can send them 
the arms by Fiume. CZAKTORISKI. 


INTERVIEWS OF RADETZKY AND JELLACHICH WITH 
THE Emperor.—You may give implicit credit to the 
following account of what took place at Radetzky’s 
first meeting with the Emperor. After. the latter 
had expressed the deep gratitude he felt towards the 
venerable warrior, he requested him to assist him in 
future with his counsels and experience. Of course 
I cannot give you the exact words of the Marshal's 
reply; but it was to the effect that he was a man of 
the past, and consequently unequal to the exigencies 
of the present and the future, but that this was of 
little moment, as the most exalted and noble cha- 
racter whom the Marshal, during his long career of 


; | 
eighty and odd ycars, had ever met with, was de- 


voted to the Emperor, and if his Majesty followed 
the councils of that man his reign would be most 
happy and glorious. Need I tell you that Radetzky 
spoke of Jellachich? The Ban entering soon alter, 
the Emperor told him how the Marshal had just been 
eulogizing him, and, as it seems, led him on to give 
free utterance to his opinions, Jellachich, in the 
manly and powerful language so peculiarly his own, 
advocated the cause of constitutional liberty, and 
with rare eloquence endeavoured to impress upon 
the Emperor's mind the absolute necessity that there 
was for fulfilling to’ the very letter the promises 
which had been given to his subjects, ‘The speech 
is sad to have produced an indescribable impression 
on tho e present. The Emperor did not lose his pre- 
sence of mind, but. replied in a way which left no 
doubt that the Ban’s words had completed what the 
Marshal's recommendation had begun. — Vienna 
Correspondent of the Times. 


RUSSIA, 


The German papers publish a letter from the 
Czar to Count Nesselrode, in which his Majesty, 
after expressing his gratitude to the Count for hav- 
ing twice saved Europe, sends him his picture set 
in diamonds, to wear at his button-hole, by way of 
recompense, 

The Emperor of Russia has just published the 
following manifesto, dated Warsaw, the 29th ult. :— 
„By the Grace of God, we, Nicholas I. Emperor 
and Autocrat of all the Russias, &c., make known 
to all, Russia will perform her sacred vocation. Such 
were the words which we addressed to our well- 
beloved subjects when we announced to them that 
conformably to the desire of our ally the Emperor of 
Austria, we had ordered our armies to and stifle 
the 3 in Napa y 2 to re · r the legiti- 
mate authority of her Sovereign. the’ protection 
of God that object has oe ceeded, — as than 
two months our brave troops, after numerous and 
brilliant ‘victories in Transylvania and Debreonin, 
have marched from success to success, from Gallicia 
to Pesth, from Pesth to Arad, from the Bukowine 
and from Moldavia to the Banat. In fine, the in- 
surgent bands, driven from all parts of the north and 
east by us, and of the west and south by the Aus- 
trian army, have laid down their arms before the 
Russian army, demanding our mediation to solicit 
a magnanimous pardon from their legitimate Sove- 
reign, After having sacredly performed our pro- 
mise, we have ordered our victorious troops to return 
within the limit of our Empire. With a hear 
penetrated with gratitude to the Dispenser of 
good, we write from the bottom of our soul, Nobiscum 
Deus! audite populi et vincimini, quia nobiscum 


Deus. 
GERMANY, 


Archduke Stephen of Austria arrived at Frankfort 
on the 18th. It is believed his Highness is to repre- 
sent Austria in the new Provisional Government, 
composed of two Prussians, two Austrians, with 
plenipotentiaries for the four kings ab lato as arbiters 
—one of these to abstain, in case of discussion, so as 
to form an unequal number. It is es ys the pro- 
ject has every chance of falling to the ground, and 
terminate in the revival of the old Diet. 


PRUSSIA. 


Tus Prospects or tHe Naw Leacus.—Benruin, 
Sept. 21.—A Hanoverian note had been received de- 
clining to enter the Bundes-staat, This communication 
forms at present the chief subject of political con- 
versation. Hanover is of opinion that the Drei- 
Konigsbund was perfectly conformable to the pro- 
visions of the treaty of confederation of 1815; but 
regards the formation of a partial federation as well 
as alliance as not justified by any existing treaty. If 
M, Stiive and the King of Hanover had made this 
discovery some months sooner, a good deal of trouble 
and disappointment might have been spared. Their 
judgment, unfortunately, only became clear just as 
Austria recovered her legs. 1 is impossible to oon - 
ceive a more dastardly course of proceeding than 
that which has been adopted by the overnments 
which formed the League of the Three Kings. The 
schoolboy-fright with which these princes and their 
ministers scramble back into their old places the in- 
stant Austria appears, ferule in hand, in the midst of 
Germany, is really one of the most lamentably 
ludicrous sights which have ever been represented 
on any political arena. Conceive all the diplomatic 
machinery that has been clattering since the Ist of 
April, during six livelong months, about this same 
Bundes-staat. First, in April there is a solemn in- 
vitation to all states to send up plenipotentiaries to 
Berlin. Then the conclave (a very thin one, from 
the general preference given at that time to the 
Frankfort constitution) having met, after broodin 
for a month, and journey of Canitz with spirite 
proposals to Vienna, rejected with passive pride, out 
comes, at the end of May, Herr Von Nadowitz's 
=— rogramme for Germany :--Treaty of three 

ings, draft of constitution, supreme court of arbi- 
tration at Erfurt, verwaltungs-rath, or diplomatic 
council at Berlin. The most renowned jurists in 
Prussia are actually appointed judges of the Court 
of Arbitration, and go down furnished, no doubt, 
with suitable grave uniforms to Erfurt, there to wait 
for the first case of political litigation under the new 
order of things. e 

Another of the March victories is gone, and per- 
haps one of those which was really most cherished 
by the 4 ge sau right of chase—shooting or hunt- 
ing. Manteuffel has laid before the Chamber a bill 
which places such restrictions upon the exercise of 
this right, that it becomes now, as it was of old, in 
the fore-March days, a mere privilege of the pro- 
prietary or noblesse. 

TURKEY, 

Rarusal or run Sbrrax To De.iven ur zun 
HUNdARHLIAN RATUO EES to Austria. — Honour to 
Abdul Meshid! honour to the Turkish Ministers! 
They have nobly done their duty, and have refused 
to become the panders to the vindictive blood- 
thirstiness of Francis Joseph and of Nicholas. The 
Russian and Austrian ambassadors at the Porte de- 
manded the extradition of the Hungarian chiefs, 
Kossuth, Dembinski, Perczel, Messaros, and their 
companions. A Russian general arrived in Con- 
stantinople on the löth, on a special mission, that 
special mission being to bully the Sultan into a com- 
pliance with the demands of Austria, A council 
was held, and the Turkish Government resolved not 
to surrender the Hungarian refugees to cither the 
Russian or the Austrian Government, and on this 
decision being communicated to the Sultan, he de- 
clared, in the most impressive and determined man- 
ner, that the refugees should not be Ge up, let, the 
consequences be what they might. The English and 
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French — — were understood to have advised | 
the Turkish Government not to yield. The number 
of Hungarian refugees in the Ottoman territory is 


sixty-three, including several generals and superior 


officers. 
HOLLAND. 


The States-General of Holland were re-opened on 
the 17th instant, at the Hague, by the King in per- 
son. The King stated in his speech, that he had re- 
assembled the States-General, in order that, in 
co-operation with him, they — ive effect to the 
dearest wishes of the country, a further development 
of that fundamental law which he and they, at a 
former meeting, had reciprocally sworn to observe. 


It was satisfactory to find that, since the moment of 
his accession, the internal and external relations of 


the kingdom, so far from becoming deteriorated, had 
been greatly improved and consolidated. The har- 
vest was an abundant one, commerce was reviving, 
and manufactures were giving encouraging proofs of 
their felicitous development. The Dutch colonial 
market had produced advantages which, together 
with the not unfavourable produce of taxation, had 
greatly contributed to the improvement of the money 
affairs of the country. The partial failure of one 
kind of agricultural produce, and the many victims 
of a dangerous disease, were the only grounds for 
trouble and sorrow. Both evils, however, appeared 
to be on the decrease. 


Resignation oy Mrnsrers.—Tae Hacus, Szpr. 


19.— Yesterday evening, at the close of the cabinet. 


eouncil, all the Ministers en masse tendered their 
resignation. The King has accepted the same this 
morning, and has summoned M. von Lightenveldt 
and M. Donker Curtius, and charged them with the 
formation of a new Ministry. 


SWEDEN. 


The rumours of the project of marriage between 
Louis Buonaparte and a Swedish princess are 
gradually gaining more and more ground in Sweden. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The Ticino Gazette of the 17th inst. states as 
positive that the Council of State of Ticino has 
received a despatch from the Federal Council, an- 
nouncing to it the result of the remonstrances made 
at Milan by the Swiss Consul and the French Con- 
sul. General to Marshal Radetzky and General Hess, 
concerning the concentration of troops now going on 
on the frontier of the canton of Ticino. The Aus- 
trian General is said to have this time openly 
declared that this concentration is intended to induce 
Ticino to follow the example of the Federal Council 
with respect to the refugees, and that it is also in- 
tended as a precaution against the assemblage of 
malcontents at Geneva, as also to be ready for any 
event that might happen in consequence of the 
entrance into Switzerland of the German refugees. 
The Federal Council was therefore recommended to 
invite the Government of Ticino to execute the 
decree against the refugees, and to send the Federal 
Council a list of the names of all such individuals, 
The tenor of the despatch in question seems to 
allude, at the same time, to further measures which 
would be taken against the subjects of Ticino settled 
in Lombardy. 

The Gazette de Lausanne states that the frontier of 
Ticino is occupied by Austrian troops, who are so 
near the line of the frontier that they could reach 
Lugano in less than ten hours. 


THE INSURRECTION IN CEPHALONIA. 


The Extraordinary Gazette of Corfu, published on 
the 7th instant, has arrived in London, and brings 
intelligence of the Cephalonian disturbances to the 
6th instant. A proclamation by Mr. Ward, the High 
Commissioner, gives the authentic narrative :— 

% Between the 28th and 3lst of August, the houses 
of seven resident proprietors (in Scala) were de- 
stroyed, and murders of the most diabolical character 
were committed. The Cavalier Metaxa, a man 
universally respected, was burnt, with four servants, 
in his own house, while the whole population of 


Scala looked on.“ Information of these facts reached 


the High Commissioner on the 30th of August, at 
eight in the morning; at eleven a.m. he wrote to the 
President, and proclaimed martial law in the dis- 
turbed districts ; at three p.m. the Ionia’’ sailed 
with troops, which reached Argostoli early on the 
sist, proceeded to Scala at eleven a.m., and, 
in spite of resistance, landed and occupied Scala by 
seven in the evening. 3 

The High Commissioner landed at Argostoli on the 
morning of the 2nd instant, and found the inhabi - 
tants in a panic, crowded on board the ships in the 
harbour. e mountaineers were said to be coming 
down on the town. ‘Scouts, however, showed that 
the insurgents were not more than three hundred, 
commanded by Theodore Vlacco and the Papa 
Gregorio Nodaro, “justly named the assassin,’ who 
has unceasing in his efforts to poison the minds 
of the peasantry: this Nodaro had been preparing 
secret societies for months, administering oaths on 
the cross. | 

Driven from Scala, the band fell back on Icossimia 
and Livato, where they could neither frighten nor 
persuade the villagers to ‘oin them: the leaders ar- 
rived at Pirgi on Sunday morning, September 2nd, 
with only 42 followers. Captain Middleton recon- 
noitered them on foot at midnight, and returning with 


troops, missed by only half an hour the capture of 


the whole band. The High Commissioner ordered 
that the village of Trojanata should be searched, and 
was present during the operation; there was some 
resistance, and the Primate was killed while execu- 
ting Mr. Ward's orders, by a ball fired from a win- 
dow, and aimed at those who were standing with 
Mr. Ward near the entrance of the church, Two 
other men were killed by the soldiers, 


It being certain that the — in the Black 
Mountain, a reward of 1,000 dollars was offered for 
Theodore Viacco or Gregorio Nodaro, dead or 
alive.“ ‘Your Archbishop.“ says the proclamation, 
% has not hesitated to excommunicate a priest whose 
| garments are steeped in the blood of the Metaxa 
family ; and if taken alive, he shall certainly expiate 
his crime on the spot where the bodies of four of his 
victims are now buried, as two of his associates will 
do this day; the clearest evidence of their guilt 
having been obtained. What I say, as her 
Majesty's representative, I most assuredly mean to 
rform. ere shall be no amnesty until justice 
as been done upon the men whose crimes have 
disgraced the ——— to which they belong. 
They are now surrounded, the coast is blockaded, 
and every boat in the ports of the island has been 
sent into the harbour or sunk. “ Martial law is in 
full force at Scala and the adjacent districts,’’ and 
‘‘ their inhabitants will learn if the slightest provoca- 


tion be given the terrible powers with which officers 


are now armed.“ 

In a brief final paragraph, Mr. Ward states that an 
engagement took place on the evening before with 
the whole band under Vlacco and Nodaro; Spiro 
Vlacco and nine others were taken prisoners, upon 
whom immediate justice will be done.“ 


THE WEST INDIES. 

By the royal mail-steamer, ‘‘ Trent,” advices have 
been received from Jamaica to the 22nd ult. The 
cholera was dreaded in the island. It had been 
rumoured that three cases had occurred at the Camp, 
but the medical men decided that the soldiers had 
died of dysentery. The general elections were pro- 
gressing. Up to the time of the packet's departure, 
thirty-five members had been returned, of whom 
twenty-three were advocates of retrenchment; and 
there was no doubt the final result would show a 
considerable majority in favour of the 1 cause. 
Two new daily papers had been started in Kingston, 
advocating retrenchment principles. The weather 
had become rather more agreeable, and some fine 
showers had fallen. The crops promised fair for 
1850. The island was rather unhealthy, and some 
deaths by dysentery and yellow fever are reported. 
The commercial intelligence is again generally un- 
favourable. 

We learn from Demerara that the Tax Ordnance 
for 1847-48, which expired on the 30th of Septem- 
ber last, had been revived by the Combined Court 
for three months from the 8th of August, imposing 
the old scale of duties for that period. On a sub- 
sequent day the Combined Court proceeded to dis- 
cuss the civil list. The Governor had made out the 
estimate in a double form, one side of the document 
presenting the full amount, £39,000, the other the 
reduced amount, £26,000; it being understood that 
it should be left to the Imperial Parliament to de- 
cide which of the two sums was proper to be adopted. 
The opposition, however, stoutly contended, that the 
original amount, £39,000, should be expunged 
altogether, and that the reduced amount alone 
should stand. On this, a discussion ensued, and 
ultimately a division was taken, when the Govern- 
ment party as usual carried their point by the gove- 
nor’s casting vote, the numbers being seven on each 
side. At a subsequent meeting on the 7th, Mr. 
Rose proposed the following resolution :— 

That the salaries, other ‘‘1an those on the civil list, until the 

uestion relating to the same shall have been finally decided, 
len lst of January to the 30th of June, 1848, be paid at the 
rates voted on the estimate of 1817; and the salaries from the 
let of J uly, 1848, to the 3lst of December, 1848, be paid at the 
rates specified on the estimate of 1848. 

This was negatived by the Governor’s vote. Long 
and somewhat angry discussions then ensued on 
various items, the opposition moving many amend- 
ments, but, as we understand, they were all rejected. 
Ultimately the bill as proposed by the Government 
was passed, and the court stood adjourned to Sep- 
tember 17. Upon this, the minority of the Combined 
Court all with one accord resigned their seats in that 
assembly. It does not appear that up to the date of 
the last advices the Governor had -accepted the 
resignations tendered. Hopes were expressed that 
these resignations would not be persisted in. The 
weather was more favourable, and produce was ex- 
pected to become more plentiful. 

Accounts from Barbadoes are to the 25th of 
August. Agricultural affairs were in a highly gra- 
tifying condition. The sugar crop for 1849 was 
finished and exported, and fine rains having pre- 
vailed during the past two months, an excellent yield 
was expected in 1850. There was some little agita- 
tion in this colony on the subject of colonial retrench- 
ment, which seems to some extent to be advocated 
even by the supporters of the Government. 

Two smart shocks of earthquake were experienced 
in Dominica on the 24th July, but though severe 
they did no positive damage. 

A meeting had been held in St. Kitts, for the pur- 

se of pressing on the attention of the British 

overnment, the necessity of compelling Spain and 
Brazil to carry into effect their engagements for the 
suppression of the slave-trade. The Lord Bishop of 
the diocese presided, and several resolutions were 
passed. 

In Antigua the weather was very dry, and in some 
parts of the island the distress for want of water was 
very great. Agricultural prospects were in conse- 
quence of a disheartening nature, 

From Mexico we learn that the struggle between 
the Indian race and the whites remains in the same 
state as it was at date of last advices. It was hoped 
that the proffered mediation of the British govern- 
ment would be attended with favourable results. 
In Congress matters were going on slowly; there 
was no doubt but a further reduction of 10 per cent. 
on the tariff would take place, but no chance of the 


agreement lately entered into with Mr. Robertson 


on the part of the English bondholders being 
ratified. | | 
We learn, says the Jamaica Morning Journa 

that the cholera had greatly subsided when the 
steamer *‘ Dee”’ left Carthagena. On that vessel’s 
arrival at that place, the deaths amounted to ninety 
and one hundred per diem ; but the authorities had 
authorized the frequent discharge of cannons and 
other fire-arms, the powder from which is said to 
have had the effect of destroying the impregnated 
state of the atmosphere, and tended in an extraor- 
— manner to abate the disease, which, it was 
fi » would take off thousands of the inhabitants. 
The want of provisions continued to be felt, and it 
is said that the disease had been in many cases 
accelerated by starvation, the people in the interior 
being fearful of coming into the town with their 
prov and the consequence was, that supplies 
were only received by foreign vessels arriving at 
Carthagena. : 


Sunstirutes FoR INTRAMURAL INTERMENT.—At 
tho Tuesday week’s sitting of the City Committee 
of Health, Mr. Barkly, the chairman, informed the 
committee that he had himself been witness, on the 
previous day, to the overcrowded condition of one of 
the burying-grounds of the City: Alderman Finnis, 
also, — on personal observation while present at 
the funeral of the late an Selson, had desired 
him to call the attention of the Lord Mayor to the 
subject, in order that some 8 11 re comer 
be taken to redress the evil. e Mayor ob- 
served, he was quite certain, that unless vigorous 
means were immediately taken to prevent intra- 
mural interments, the Government and the isla- 
ture would, as soon as Parliament assembled, bring 
in some sweeping measure to effect an object which 
had now excited the greatest public interest: it was 

uite evident, now public feeling had been excited, 
that the practice would not be permitted to continue. 
The City Solicitor had been desired to attend, and 
he addressed the committee on the general subject : 
—There were two great difficulties in the way of 
suburban places of interment for the ninety-seven 
City parishes. One was the vested interests of the 
parochial clergy and the inhabitants; the other was 
the great cost to the poor which the removal of the 
dead to a distance would occasion to the parish, or 
to their families and friends. The first of these 
difficulties he saw his way through in 1832; but the 
last was a stumbling-block which subsequent events 
had not removed. He had vip arte that the Board 
of Health, at that time, should take advantage of the 
prevalence of the epidemic to 8 a place of 
general interment; and that the Corporation should 
obtain an act of Parliament to confer upon the in. 
habitants of the City parishes, and all the parochial 
functionaries, the same rights, privileges, and fees in 
respect of the interment of parishioners in the Cor- 
poration cemetery, as attached to them in their 
several parish grounds. He had many conferences 
with influential individuals, both clergy and laity, 
who approved the project; and, with the authority 
of the committee, he at that time purchased twenty- 
two acres of land, for the purpose of a Corporation 
cemetery, at Holloway. ut the cholera happil 
departed; and, when the excitement had 111 
the other objection [of cost] was held sufficient to 

revail. The advantages of cheap and expeditious 
ocomotion, which railroads had introduced, would 
now remove this objection to suburban interments : 
one or two hundred acres of ground might be pur- 
chased in a suitable situation, upon one of the 
metropolitan railroads—say within ten or fifteen 
miles of the City—where a i receiving-house 
could be erected, to which all bodies might be con- 
veyed by the undertakers during the night; and, at 
the hour fixed for the interment, the mourners, poor 
or rich, at a small expenditure of time or money, 
might assemble to pay their last tribute of respect to 
their departed friends. Mr. Barnard stated, that the 
great cost of funerals was chiefly owing to the duty 
on horses and carriages : these were the great charges 
which pressed on undertakers, and they should be 
remitted by the Government, 


New Mrruop oF CLEANSING THE StTREETS.—On 
Friday the overseers of St. Pancras met Mr. Charles 
Cochrane, by appointment, at the parish church, to 
see carried into operation a new method of cleansing 
the streets, suggested by the Philanthropic Associa- 
tion, and worked by the men who are recipients of 
their bounty. The novelty consists in the system 
being one of perpetual sweeping, instead of scaven- 
gers going round once a day, as at present. The 
‘* street ordei lies,“ as these men are called, are sta- 
tioned at certain distances, each having a certain 
space to keep clean, and for which he is responsible. 

eis perpetually on the watch, and the moment 
anything in the shape of dirt falls in the street, he 
is ready with his shovel and barrow to take it off to 
a temporary depot, from which it is to be taken by a 
cart every ten minutes. The favourable results an- 
ticipated from the system are, a profitable mode of 
employing the parish poor, greater cleanliness in the 
streets, and the saving of a great deal of valuable 
manure for garden purposes, which would otherwise 
be lost. The overseers went round two or three 
streets in which the orderlies were at work, and 
were generally of opinion that the system might be 
adopted in St. Pancras beneficially for the parish. 
Ultimately it was arranged that a meeting should 
be fixed for a future day, when Mr. Cochrane could 
state his plan in detail, and the overseers have a 
better opportunity of giving their opinions as to its 
eligibility. 

Tue Doxe or NorRTHUMBERLAND is at present ex- 
pending a sum of £20,000 in improving the cottages 
of the tenantry on his estates. | 
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isa ia through the island. Th -General 
IRELAND. POSTSCRIPT. - | called pony ‘ mili og of alee ain and 


sent large bodies 1 to Principe, 
w 


11649. 


Tun Dotty’s Braz Investication.—A_ corre- Wednesday, Sept. 26, Two o'clock. | and Santiago de Cuba, towns it was 
dent of the Freeman’s Journal states that the WEST SURREY ELECTION. were in a atate of insurrection. The telegraphic 
Catholics of the Northern Province have memo- } . nig accounts from Montreal to the 10th instant * 
rialized the Lord-Lieutenant on the subject of the This being the first pe 4 2 1. for the province to be in a state of trang ; was 
refusal by the Castlewellan Magistrates to take infor- polling the constituency of West 3 Guildford | 7eported that the Custome hed 
mations — divers Orangemen concerned in the | and he six other places where the votes of the m up, in consequence of the “— Scotians ro- 
rae 


Dolly's affair, although instructed that the | electors are usually recorded have been thrown into to concede the fisheries. The Governor- 
assemblage was illegal by Mr. Walter Berwick, |, state of — bustle and excitement. The ell recetved. as in Upper Oanada, where he had been 
one of the most eminent criminal lawyers in this strength of the Liberal and Tory interest is so nearly 

kingdom.” They refer to the facts, that Lord balanced, and there has been so much time for de-]. Tun Huncanian Rur, , . — Prince Radsivill 


en, the Chairman of the Bench, had, accordin their full t urese of ef ad arrived at Constantino mission 
| to his own confession, sanctioned, encouraged, an _ 1 N poh —— 1 Warsaw, to K* extradition of all 


arty, ex | 
taken part in the assemblage; and, therefore, he 9 5 ee N nl 


had become amenable for so doing; and, that others be seen from the following return Deke ah tha 
of the Bench were present and did not interfere to 


di it. The memorialists observe that the Pe SS Ed Evelyn. 

majority of the Bench were Protestants, three of TVT 1 * check rebellion. The Prince is said to have demanded 
them clergymen; and that the whole of the parties 8 Te ee cee 15 99 a e 

against whom the informations were sought were r 17 1 hended that the Porte must 

Protestants and S * n Chobham . . . . ee Mi 189 demands. 

clares :—‘‘ That the above facts are calculated to hertaey. g ee Faancs.—M. Emile Girardin has received 
shake the confidence of the Roman Catholic inhabi- peo Fetes — vitation from the Peace Congress Committes t * 


tants of this province in the law as administered in 

this ion of the kingdom; that sf are a 

calculated to bring into contempt and disrepute the — 

whole of the judicial institutions of the empire; and Majority for Evelyn. . 145 

that they are calculated, moreover, to lead the peo- | The total number of votes thus polled has been 

ple into societies for their = 1 — eS 1 4 — ut 3,600, = 

perpetuating a system which results in the periodi- } pro rem ut or electors w 

cal arra of hostile factions against one another, in — still to record their suffrages to-morrow. Tus Roman Quusriow.—There 4 no in > 

| opposition to the law, and to the sore detriment of] At a late hour this 1 intelligence was re- | Of im ce respecting the 1 “ae . 
U 


tion.—— M. de 
whole, to 


the interests of this country; the memorialists, | ceived from Guildford that Mr. had retired | the F. ch Government and but th 
| therefore, believe they speak “he sentiments of the | from the oontest. * Naples n the probability 
whole Roman Catholic people of Ulster when they * phy — lot het ip “ie n 4 Pon. 
[ respectfully urge upon the consideration of his | THE CHOLERA. N- * b 3 Ar — Sa 
— wee * ‘fon 2 "of me Returns to the Board of Health yesterday: Buti, who, by order of Monsignor Savelli, exercised 
peace, and substituting for them men in whose hands 111 8 W 2 oak a surveillance a the persons n re- 
the office would not be abused or turned to party ac- England and W <P 95 336 76 tired there +g oy the 1 season, been 
b count.” The Northern Whig, a general supporter 8 ee 4 * * 4 = ~*~ by — ~ # 7 - 1 ped 
; of the policy of the present Administration, thus i 1 that he e prisons 1 a 1 5 2 ne : it is belie 
3 speculates upon the probable jinale to the investiga- : 463 Tis at they were ass eir flight. 
i tion :—“ That all the formal investigation will result 


4 in any effect of much importance, we are sorry to say, Tue CavsEs or CHOLERA.—The Times, of this Tue Heattx or Lonpon DURING THE Wa. 
| we do not expect. To speak very plainly, but as we | morning, contains a very interesting letter from Dr. | The mortality from cholera has rapidly declined. 
j most surely believe, our thorough conviction is, that William Budd, Physician of the Bristol Infirmary, | The deaths from all causes registered in London in 
| the Government will not manfully do their duty in | confirmatory of the views of Mr. Brittan (to which the three weeks ending September 22, were 3,160, 
this case. If they were to do so, ord Roden would | reference is made in another column), on the causes 2,842, and 1,981. The decrease has been exclusivel 
| cease to be a magistrate for the county of Down, and | of the fatal epidemic. His investigations on the | in the cholera deaths, which were 2,026, 1,682, and 
7 Mr. Beers and Mr. Keown would, in a secondary subject have led him to the following conclu- 839 in the three weeks. The deaths from chol 
way, share the same fate. But, let the truth be | sions:— which in the first week of September were 300 an 


known :—an unjust and timid feeling exists which | 1. That th ö 
will prevent this—a feeling strengthened by an N IU. — A malignant cholera is a living organism of 400 a day, fell on the 19th to 110, and have since 


; | 9 That thi 1 i a not exceeded 123. The facts which have been pub- 
2 2 1 wr people r 5 4 be 9 I 6 lished in detail will, it is believed, be found useful 
OF Ul. en is one o 2 er, “il canal, and there becomes infinitely multiplied by the self-pro- | contributions to the natural history of the 
spared; and, that being so, the minor men will pass pagation which is characteristic of living beings. epidemic. They will show the regular course 


Er „That the presence and pro on of these organis ; 
nen ; in the intestinal canal, and * they there — s of the disease through a vast city popula- 
Carryina away Crops.—The new agrarian move- | the cause of the peculiar flux, which is characteristic of malig- tion; the influence of sex, age, profession, 


ment is rapidly extending westward. On Sunday | nant cholera, and which taken with its consequences, immediate | and locality, and a great variety of circumstances on 
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last a large body of peasantry assembled on the estate | and remote, constitutes the disease. its mortality. It may be to t out now the 
of Mr. Uniacke, a justice of the peace, of Lynnbury, 18 Wenn n. remarkable effects of locality on the fatality of the 


Westmeath, and forcibly carried off large quantities | 5. That these organisms are disseminated through society: | epidemic, although the proportions oy! Pe be 


0 
of grain, leaving literally nothing to pay a consider- | lst, in the air, in the form of impalpable particles ; 9d, in con- — subsequent deaths. London vided 
able portion r eiue to the luckless tact with articles of food ; and $d, and principally, in the drink- into 36 — * y vera? purposes, and the 
proprietor. . That these organiome may probably be preserved for a long | districts are subdi into 186 subdistricts. The 
Sians or THE Times.—The Westmeath Farming time in the air with their powers unimpaired ; but that in water, population was enumerated in 1841, and the nearest 


which is doubtless the chief vehicle for their diffusion, th : 
soon undergo decay, and moreover—sharing in this the poe as approximation that can be easily given to the actual 


Society has been broken up for want of support. 


An attempt was made in the course of the week to | fate of their tribe—become the prey of tah order. | Population is obtained b that the popula- 
— it, ay it was a total failure. lt would be 2 of piace to sate here the evidence on which tion increased in 18 NE. n 3 
˖ pp mention, that this evidence hag been placed in the hehdee the 1831 to 1841. Dividing the deaths from cholera in 


President of the College of Physicians, and will the 13 w end tember 1849, by the 
Baxx oF = gy 2 3 ner Fe Cones. lished. 3 Een PG a po * 8 — 1 b. 1 4 1 ) renults are 
Court of Bank of Englan toc roprietors, ON | He believes that, by actin this knowledge, the | Atived at, and cannot from the truth :— 

: Wednesday, a dividend was proposed of 3} per cent., enidemic may yet be ! The Bony 3 More than 6 in 1,000 of the inhabitants of London 
4 without deduction for income-tax for the half-year | this mitigation may be accomplished are obvious, | died of cholera; the more acourate proportion was 
ending 10th October next; this dividend would} The objects they include are these two:—1. To de- 53 in 10,000 inhabitants. From all causes the mor- 

| leave “the rest” at £3,057,973. Mr. De Winton, stroy from this time forward all the poison which tality was 116; a rate which is equivalent to an 

. sen., moved that the dividend be 44 per cent.; and} continues to be generated in the bodies of infected annual rate of 4.64 per cent. 36 in 10,000 of the 
: added to the arguments with which he has so often persons; and 2, to prevent, as far as possible, the inhabitants on the north side of the Thames died of | 
advocated increased dividends, one founded on the | poison which has escaped us from taking effect. The cholera. 104 in 10,000 of the inhabitants on the 
importations of California gold * From a letter | first he proposes to effect by the use of chemical | south side of the Thames died of cholera. The mor- 
| which appeared in the Times, received through | agents—such as chloride of zinc—known to be fatal | tality was, therefore, three times as great on the 
America, he found that, last year, the gold collected to beings of the fungus tribe. The second is more | south as it was on the north side of the river. Tak 

in California amounted in value to 60,000,000 dollars, | difficult to accomplish, but the use of only pure 10,000 inhabitants as the basis of comparison in eac 

or £10,000,000 sterling. What effect would that | water is most likely to prevent the action of poison. district, the mortality ranged from 8 in Ham pstead 
have upon the price of gold in London, which was | Some other measures also are requisite, such as the | to 226 in Rotherhithe.—From the Registrar - General's 

the centre of the industrial world? Why, he should whitewashing of all houses in which the disease has | Neturn. 

not be surprised if, instead of £15,000,000 of bullion, | occurred, and the destruction or purification of | Hew Masesty run Queen Dowaaer, with her 
they should have next year £20,000,000 ; which of | tainted articles. accustomed munificence, has forwarded a donstion 
course would operate favourably to a reduction of — of £200 to the ‘Aseoatatton for Promoting the Relief 
capital. The arbitrary price of gold here was FORBIGN INTELLIGENCE. of Destitation in thie Metropolis, to be applied to- 


£3 17s. 103d. per ounce; but he was inclined to ee 11. bye l a 
think the wt aed influx of specie into this country Amprica.—The royal mail-steamer “ Caledonia” | wards the relief of the widows of those who have 


must hereafter reduce the value of that metal to brings advices from New York to the 11th inst. The | died of cholera. 


£3 108, and there would then be e difference of 10 pad not of much importance. General Tall. 4 Now Oase Conxtastoy.— Whitehall, Sept, 


per cent.“ Mr. De Winton e, motion was seconded | There were various conflicting accounts as to the 22.— The Queen has been pleased to appoint Henry 
and supported by * ep re jun. It was state of his health. Our one [ Daily News] corre- 3 of bra a / — — Francis 
negatived; and the dividend of 31 per cent. was gpondent inclines to the opinion that the General is . . 5 we 105 188 Wharne 
confirmed. | very ill._—-The Cuban expedition had been brought se Bib oe | 1, 129 J Thomes He — 
The returns of the Registrar General show that | to an end by che vigorousaction of the United States End.; John Elijah Blunt Esq r 
| there is in England one illegitimate child born to every | Government. On the 6th inst., the steamers “ Sea- 1 4 * Hi a Keo. B ee ray Boe l 7 11 4 
; fifteen born in he pee that in every 488 of the | gull“ and New Orleans” were seized at New York. 1 a 45 ‘ ay cao 1 * Co pany 
population, there is one illegitimate. me of the. leaders of the invading force were n r 
It has been decided that ministers of the Church | arrested and held to bail, and thereupon the whole | Poners lor 41 W 4 ae veer 4 "Oheritg 
of Scotland are liable to be assessed fur poor-rates on | affair was abandoned, at least for the present. The G rie : po : ertilled to Ay Atto ak 
| their manses and glebes. real difficulty in the way of the undertaking is re- eee r Nia 17 * 8 
Alexander Von Humboldt, the distinguished phi- rted to have arisen from the delay in the receipt of General.— n 15 
losopher, completed his eightieth year last Friday, he] funds from the conspirators in Cuba. But for this sea 
having been born upon the 14th of September, 1769. the expedition would have sailed some weeks earlier. | "cORN EXCHANGE, MARK-LANE, Wapnespay, Supt, 26. 
About 180 tons of ivory are used in Sheffield | It had not been any part of the policy of the Go- | with very short supplies of Grain and Flour, our market is 
annually. It is supposed that 18,000 elephants are | vernment to prosecute criminally the parties engaged very firm to-day for every article, at Monday’s prices. 
killed yearly to make up the supply. in getting up the expedition. Airset General Lay- e , lg ul e l English, 670 qre.; Foreign 
Tue Sr. Pancras Boarp or Guarprans, at their | lor has given express directions that such prosecu- . 90 g 8 
meeting yesterday, agreed that an additional inspec- | tions should not be commenced, his only wish being 1,610 qrs, Barley—English, 90 drs. Foreign, 2,840 are. 
tor of nuisances should be appointed for the parish, to break up the enterprise. From Cuba we hear | Oate—English, 460 rs. ; Irish, 200 drs. Foreign, 2,860 qre. 
but no provision for house visitation was agreed to. ! rumours that the greatest excitement prevailed ' Flour—750 sacks. 
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its extensive circulation—far exceeding most of 
an journals of a similar character published in Lon- 
don—the N ormist presents a very desirable me- 
dium for Adv 


ents, especially those relating to 
Schools, Books, Articles of General Consume on, Situa- 
tions, and Appeals for Philanthropic Religious 
Objects. The terms are low: 
For Eight Lines and under 6 6 0 „% 60 0„ 5s. Od. 
For every additional Two Lines .... Os. 6d. 
Half a Column ...... £1 | Column „6e £8 
A Reduction is made on Advertisements repeatedly 
inserted. All Advertisements from the country must be 
accompanied with a Post-office Order, or by a reference 
for payment in London. 
Tus Terms or SunsORIPTION are 266. per annum, 
138. for the half-year ; and 66. 6d. per quarter. 
Subseri ( yable in advance) = received at the 
te- 


Office, 4, 
Post-office Orders, &c., payable to Messrs. Miall and 
Cockshaw. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We should have replied to his former 


„ Ekastos.” 


communication but for absence when it came. We 


have no information whatever on the question sub- 
mitted tous. He should apply to the quarter whence 
he sent his MS. 

‘‘A Constant Reader.” The strict meaning of the 
word is—a separate portion of a consecrated building 
devoted to the worship of some particular saint. 

% Inquisitor.“ Next week, perhaps. : 

% T. B.“ The evil is, no doubt, a potent one. But it 
must be grappled with by other means than the simple 
denunciation of it. Folly can only be effectually put 
down by the dissemination of knowledge, vice by the 
energy of virtue. What are the chur doing, and 
wherefore do they exist? 

% 0. P. Q.“ We are filled up this week. He shall have 
a place in our next number. 

„W. Apthorp.” We have noticed the topic in our 

Summary. 

% Young England.” We are not aware that any 12 
ments have yet been made on the subject, but the in- 
formation may be obtained on application at 16, New 
Broad -street. 

ap III. of Leaves from Life will appear next 
week. 

The Rev. A. Mahan’s letter on “A Congress of 
Nations, —and, Additional Congregational Chapels 
in London,“ are in type, and will appear next week. 

*,* The Publishers will be obliged to any subscriber 
who will forward to them copies of the paper for April 
23, 1847 (No. 73), and June 21, 1848 (No, 136). 
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SUMMARY. 5 


Wx are grateful to be able to report this week 
a very sensible abatement of the cholera. The 
number of deaths has fallen to less than one-half 
of the former average. There seems reason to be- 
lieve that a more extensive adoption of the system 
of house-to-house visitation has been followed by. 
satisfactory results—that the epidemic has thus 
been grap led with, in thousands of cases, in its 

able stage—and that a great — of life 
has, by this means, been effected. The Board of 
Health, doubtless, with the best intentions, is 
endeavouring to force this system upon the Poor- 
law Guardians of the several Metropolitan Unions 
but they meet with much opposition. How is 
this? In some instances, no doubt, the local 
authorities, penny-wise but pound-foolish, have an 
exclusive eye to the additional expense which this 
system will cast upon the rate-payers. But in 
others, resistance is not so unreasonable. There 
are Unions where the Guardians, without waiting 
for the mandates of the Board of Health, have 
taken most active and efficient steps for combating 
with the malady, and have succeeded in keeping 
the rate of mortality from this cause remarkably 
low. It is somewhat annoying, after all these 
pains, successfully taken, too, to be bidden to be- 
gin again, as if nothing had been done, and take 
into pay an additional staff of medical officers, for 
no apparent object but to give them their fees. 
Had the measure been uniformly enforced at the 
breaking out of the pestilence, it would have been 
timely—as an afterthought, it ought to have been 
ordered with some discrimination. In the city, for 
example, the attempt to compel the adoption of this 
plan, and to appoint for that “ nine ad- 
itional legally ualified medical officers,” looks 
very much like By > Can it be matter of wonder 
that the order was contested before the Lord 
Mayor, who, by the advice of his assessor, has 
postponed his decision ? 

In the matter of intramural interments, how- 
ever, the Board could not have been too decided, 
but, unfortunately, has been extremely partial. 
it because, in this instance, the interests of the 
clergy are involved? For our own parts,we demur 
to any right set up in their behalf. What vested 
interest does either law or reason give them in the 
dead bodies of their parishioners. Their burial 
web _ the open sale 1 pen is an evasion 

own canon. e pari ve- ma 
be regarded as the freehold of es oh — . but 
he has no claim to compel sepulture within its pre- 
cincts. Many, we are told, are supported exclu- 
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sively by these fees. The more shame for those 
who take the income of the living. Besides, the 
clergy are State-servants, in receipt of ample funds 
for all the duties they can be legally required to 
perform. The doctrine of compensation to them 
qn the closing of intramural grave-yards is an ad- 
mission that they have a right to pursue their 
worldly gain to the manifest detriment of the pub- 
lic — and that they have only to create a 
nuisance in order to make out a claim upon the 
ublic pocket for whatever amount they got by it. 
ff as we suppose, the entire abolition of intra- 
mural interments cannot be carried without a 
compensatory clause, it . only to extend, at 
furthest, to life interests. To give it perpetuity 
will be nothing better than unblushing pillage. 
The City Solicitor has s ted a — idea in 
connexion with the burial of the metropolitan 
dead. He proposes that on some line of railroad 
—why not on all the lines radiating from London 
—at a convenient distance, land shall be purchased 
for a cemetery—that the bodies shall be conveyed 
over-night, by the undertakers, to a place for their 
reception—and that,at a fixed and moderate charge, 
the relatives and mourners shall be conveyed next 
day, to orm the last sad obsequies to the de- 
parted. The idea is, perhaps, susceptible of im- 
provement—but, substantially, it seems feasible, 
and, perhaps, by a little ingenuity, guided by ex- 
rience, might, in comfort to the survivors, 
made immensely superior to the present 


system. 

Sir George Grey has been feasting with, and 
talking to, his constituents. The Home Secretary 
is the most fluent utterer of sonorous periods 
meaning nothing which this country can fur- 
nish. His speech, therefore, is not a whit more 
interesting to the public than are after-dinner 
Ministerial speeches in general, which may be 
regarded merely as exercises of ingenuity, the 
object of which is to string together as many and 
as variously turned periphrases of the — 
“ Our glorious constitution in Church and State,“ 
as possible. At the dinner aforesaid, however, 
Dr. Gillies, a moderate and influential ecclesiastic, 
dwelt in emphatic language on the necessity of 
Church reform. The time, the occasion, the man, 
ive significance to the averment. Does the oracle 
interpret only the visible signs of the times, or 
shadow forth the gathering convictions of the 
Church, or dimly reflect Ministerial preparations ? 
— should like to know—but must wait, like 
others. 


Whilst the Home Secretary has been speaking, 
the Premier has been writing. Mr. Hume, as 
Chairman of a “ Society for Assisting Distressed 
Italian Refugees,” asks his lordship, in a decorous 
way, whether her Majesty's Government have 
given their sanction to the inhospitality, not to 
use a harsher term, of Mr. More O’Ferrall, and 
Mr. Ward. Lord John replies in a letter the tone 
of which does him infinite disgrace. He denounces 
the refu as “circulating democrats,” who hav- 
ing plied their vocation at Berlin, Vienna, and 
Rome, it would be unsafe to admit to the same 
pleasurable excitement at Corfu and Malta, but 
who may indulge themselves in London without 
producing mischief. The facts assumed are proved 
to be false. The men refused hospitality were 
Italians, able to give as good an account of them- 
selves as the Premier himself. The sneer which 
runs through his letter, betrays the coldness of his 
proud, aristocratic heart. The gratuitous assump- 
tions prove how little he cares for truth. Slander 
and cruelty are the two distinctive features of his 
letter. He out-Greys Grey. 


Darkness is again gathering over the prospects 
of “Ould Ireland.” The potato, which it was 
believed was safe beyond the ravages of the mys- 
terious es, a has become extensively affected 
during the last few days. As to the state of social 
disorganization, things cannot be much worse. 
The tenant farmers are obliged to cut their crops, 
if they can manage it, by stealth, and carry them 
away to some — of security. Poor- rate col- 
lectors are watching to seize for arrears of rate — 
landlords are equally on the alert for arrears of 
rent. Between 


the soil, and whose money has sown the seed, 
would not receive of the fruit of their toil a single 
grain to keep body and soul together. Clearances 
are the order of the day—secret societies, of the 
night. Nothing can be much worse—nothing will 
be much better till the encumbered properties 
change hands. Meanwhile, the Commission for 
facilitating this transfer, hint that they have no 
intention of ing at railroad speed. The 
hint was needless. They are lawyers—and they 
inted by a Whig Government. No- 
ed anticipates aught else than shilly-shally and 
y- 

The Roman question still remains an enigma 
which French diplomacy is unable to solve. e 
astute representatives of France in Italy are com- 
pletely baffled, and their disappointment, if it 
really finds ex ion, as is said in the Journal des 
Debate, vents itself in rather an angry shape. The 
“ Holy Father” will not be dictated to. He has, 


we are told, some concessions to make, but of 


em, they whose labour has tilled 
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| their character, he does not choose, at present, 
to inform his officious patrons at Paris. In due 
time his Holiness will make them known in 
the shape of a manifesto. It may be easily ima- 
gined that the pride of the French Government is 
touched to the quick by such supercilious treat- 
ment. They are now reaping the bitter fruits of 
their criminal disregard of international justice. 
Even Louis Philippe would scarcely have conde- 
scended to such acts of subserviency as they have 
been obliged to perform in order to get themselves 
out of the scrape; and all, as yet, to no purpose. 
The President’s letter has produced no effect upon 
the Papal Court, which remains at Naples, appa- 
rently determined to wear out the French Govern- 
ment. In the “Eternal City” itself matters are 
equally complicated. General Rostolan holds 
military possession, but the Cardinals rule without 
hindrance. Dr. Achilli is retained in custody in 
spite of M. de Tocqueville’s order for his release, 
while the French military representative employs 
himself, not in giving effect to the wishes of his 
superiors in Paris, but in preventing the Roman 
—" from making a manifestation in their 
avour 


In other parts of the continent the revolution 
is being undone with all possible ce . Austria 
is resuming its supremacy, not only in its dis- 
affected provinces, but in Germany. That 
nine-days wonder—the confederacy of Northern 
States—has a melted away be- 
neath its touch. e King of Hanover openly 
 Fepudiates it; and the King of Prussia, notwith- 
standing all his vapouring, has eaten his leek with 
wondrous alacrity. He cannot sacrifice his old 
alliances against advantages that are at best un- 
certain, because the unanimous consent of all the 
German Governments is very doubtful. It may 
now be concluded, that the old Germanic Diet 
will be restored, under the joint authority of 
Austria and Prussia, and that the latter power 
will join heartily in the crusade of continental 
cabinets against the principle of the revolutionary 
movement of last year. The present position of 
affairs in that country may be gathered from the 
following extract from the letter of an intelligent 
German correspondent of the Examiner :—“ The 
truly Liberal party in Germany is now everywhere 
kept down by violent means. Its heads—stigmatized 
by the names of Demagogues, Republicans, Social- 
ists, Communists, &c.— are forced to fly their 
country, unless they choose to be capitally or 
criminally tried by their political adversaries. The 
most respectable men are shot as rebels, imprisoned 
or driven from place and home, promiscuously with 
the mauvais sujets that deserve no better. Even 
the members of the National Assembly who had 
been recalled by their Governments, but, as 
German patriots, preferred to obey the decrees 
of that Assembly, in migrating, with what re- 
mained of it, from Frankfort to Stuttgart, aro 


for high treason in Prussia. The Holy Alliance is 
6 a * way of outdoing itself—of out-Heroding 
erod. ; 


To complete the counter-revolution, it will be 
necessary for the sovereign King of Prussia to 
get rid of his conservative legislature. Even they, 
chosen under his own law of election, and without 
the smallest opposition from the Liberal party, who 
held aloof from the elections, threaten to be 
troublesome. They refuse to sanction his plan for 
an 1 Upper House, and for the infringe- 
ment of the liberty of the press. Will Austria and 
Russia it their “old ally” to be subject to 
such radical tendencies as are here indicated? 


The West India mail brings intelligence that the 
conflict between the repretentatives of the Home 
Government and the colonial legislatures of 
Jamaica and Guiana, is as far as ever from being 
terminated. In the former colony the election 
returns show a large majority in favour of the 
retrenchment party, and in the latter, most of the 
members of the Court of Policy have resigned 
their seats. With the Cape in a state of passive 
rebellion—our two largest West India; colonies 
refusing supplies to their Executive Governments, 
and Cephalonia in open revolt, our Colonial Secre- 
tary has sufficient to humbleshis pride and engage 
his attention during the recess. en Parliament 
again assembles he will find it no easy matter to 
maintain his seat against the tide of opposition 
which is likely to set in upon him from so many 
quarters, especially as colonial reform is now as 
much a Conservative as a Liberal cry. 


TAXATION. 


THE science of taxation is about as uninviting a 
topic upon which to expatiate during the dull 
season, as can well be selected—and yet in its 
practical details it touches our interests to the very 

uick. Dry, as an abstraction, it elicits remarkably 
lively emotions, in its tangible appearances. A 
lengthened period of commercial depression, how- 
ever, has driven men from useless and transient 
ebullitions of discontent, to an earnest study of 
first principles. Ignorant impatience of taxation,” 
is being displaced by an impatience much more to 
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be dreaded by the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
namely, that arising from a correct knowledge of 
the process. A painful consciousness that the shoe 
pinches somewhere may prompt a desire for change, 
without shaping its direction—but when the finger 
can be laid upon the exact spot in which the 
mischief originates, an attempt at alteration is not 
far off. Where men must walk under a burden of 
a certain weight, ineffectual efforts to diminish it 
will be sure to be followed by ingenious devices to 
adjust it—and, perhaps, the scornful rejection by 
the legislature of all overtures for retrenchment of 
national expenditure, will bring about, sooner than 
they anticipate, such a shifting of the weight to 
the shoulders of their own class as will make them 
look with a demure countenance on the costliness 
of our several establishments. 


The “ National Confederation for an equitable 
adjustment of National and Local Taxation,” which 
has its head quarters at Liverpool, has ＋ pub- 
lished a “ Prize Essay,” to the writer of which a 

ium of £70 has been awarded. The subject 
of it is, The Elements of Taxation”—the purport 
of it, to point out the superiority of direct over 
indirect contributions to the necessities of the 
State. It is a singularly able production, written 
in a lucid, nervous style, and comprebhending 
within the compass of less than seventy pages, a 
clear coup-d'ont of the entire range of the question 
discussed. We have seldom seen a more successful 
instance of condensation—seldom met with a more 
triumphant argument. Widely circulated, as we 
have no doubt it will be, for the price of it is low, 
it will operate most powerfully in forming a correct 
public opinion—and if it does not lead immediately 
to the extensive change of system to which it 
points attention, it will probably secure an ob- 
servance of its principles in all future fiscal 
changes imposed upon the Government. Some 
brief account of it, therefore, may not be unaccept- 
able to our readers. 


In a rapid historic sketch of taxation, the author 
shows the several steps by which the feudal con- 
ditions on which land in this country was held 
from the period of the Conquest, were one by one 
annulled, and the burdens of the State dexterously 
transferred from the shoulders of the proprietary 
to those of the industrial classes. We cannot 
pretend to abridge his masterly summary. The 
conclusion to which it conducts us, is sufficiently 
striking. It appears that the taxes of the really 
wealthy, do not amount to more than one part in 
twenty of their revenue—those of the middle order 
of the population form rather more than one-fourth 
of their income—whilst the working-classes pay 
in taxes, 35 — cent. of what they earn. So true 
are Butler's doggrel rhymes in relation to what he 
calls “the rabble,” who, says he— 

% Bear all the charge of government, 
And pay the public fines, and rent ; 
Defray all taxes and excises, 
And impositions of all prices ; 
Bear all the expense of peace and war.” 


The objections to a system of indirect taxation 
are shown to be various and weighty. It calls 
into existence and activity the smuggler, who not 
only eludes the payment of the duties on the arti- 
cles of his contraband traffic, but injures materially 
the honest trader in his vocation. It allows the 
wealthy the option of escape from their fair share 
of the national burdens. It is not even beneficial 
to the proprietary class in the long run—for it 
poisons the springs of their resources, and gives 
an unprogressive character to their investments. 
It tends to pauperize the multitude. It diverts 
capital from its legitimate employment, and thereby 
cramps the energies, and retards the progress, of 
the people. The sum which it deducts from na- 
tional resources neither aids nor distributes pro- 
duction. It impedes international commerce. It 
requires for its collection a most extensive and 
costly machinery. It crushes invention in the bud. 
It is unfair and iniquitous. Why, more is paid on 
the single article of tobacco, chiefly consumed by 
the middle and working classes, than the whole 
amount of the Land-tax and the Property-tax put 
together. Nor is this all. The ignorance of the 
people as to the exact amount of their contribu- 
tions, by indirect taxation, to the revenue, facilitates 
the extravagance of Government, and encourages 
a progressive expansion of all our institutions. 
Within the last three years, no fewer than 1,500 
new places have been created, at an expense to the 
country of half a million per annum. 


The writer’s definition of what is involved in 
direct taxation may be most fitly given in his own 
concise language :— 


In order to render ourselves intelligible upon this 
subject, and to remove the misapprehensions which 
might be entertained about it, we premise that capital, 
in its enlarged sense, comprehends that which produces, 
as well as the thing produced. Lands, and their rents; 
ships, and their freights ; railways, canals, funds, and their 
dividends; principal, and its interest; merchandize, and 
its profits; hands, heads, and their fees or wages, alike 
constitute capital. But the rents, the freights, the 
dividends, the interest, the profit, the fees, the wages, 
being the increments of increase, are, though homo- 
geneous with the source from which they spring, dis- 
tinguished for the purposes of taxation, by the term 


‘Now, the scheme of deriving a revenue from one 
source, income, by means of one tax, a graduated charge 
upon it, according to the more or less precarious nature 
of the capital whose increment it is, defines what we in- 
tend by direct taxation. ' 

As every tax must necessarily abstract a positive 
quantity of existent capital from private use for public 
benefit, the taking of that quantity from the — 
leaves the power of reproduction untouched and unim- 
paired. The fruit, not the tree; the milk, not the cow; 
the fare, not the cab ; the hire, not the horse, is what we 
propose to subject to taxation.“ 


The advantages of this plan of taxation are 
stated to be—that the people’s “industrial efforts 
would suffer no repression ; their genius no curb; 
their invention no impediment; and their skill, 


their knowledge, and their ingenuity would have 


an expansive field for development — that the tax 
could not be evaded (a rather questionable asser- 
tion)—that it would ensure contribution in propor- 
tion to p rity—that it would give steadiness to 
the value of all kinds of property—that it would 
extend our relations with foreign countries—would 
free all the movements of trade, now impeded b 
the Stamp Duties—and, by checking excessive an 
disproportionate taxation, would sto the retro- 
gression of civilization, and give a healthy impulse 
Je our working classes. ; 


But capital, it is assumed, would flee the country, 
offended with the improvement so desirable to effect. 
Indeed! Are the possessors of capital imagined to be 
so blind to their true interests, so infatuated, as to con- 
clude that, because they have made a profit out of the 
things consumed by a people repressed by taxation, they 
must realize a loss by the multiplied quantities of native 
and foreign commodities which the contemplated change 
would enable that people to command? Fourteen 
millions of the working classes do not consume but about 
one-half of the taxable articles that eight millions of the 
middle classes do, as results from the computation made 
by R. Montgomery Martin, in 1833, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the modifications of our tariff effected by Sir 
R. Peel, in 1842, R. Montgomery Martin states that of 
£50,000,000 of taxes, two millions and a half of rich 
people pay £11,530,000; eight millions of the middle 
classes pay £25,440,000; and fourteen millions of the 
working classes pay £13,030,000. And this paucity of 
consumption on the part of the latter proceeds not from 
any defect of taste, or difference of manner or habit, but 
from sheer inability. And do we not see, in this fact 
alone, the wonderful expansion of business which must 
follow the enabling the operatives to procure more 
liberal supplies of the necessaries of life, even supposing 
the cheapness of untaxed goods did not induce the 
middle class and the rich to increase their consumption? 
The thing is self-evident. The greater opportunities 
which would be presented to the capitalist must amply 
repay the minute proportion of his profits which direct 
taxation would abstract. Capital, however, instead of 
fleeing away, would be attracted to our shores.” 


We cannot follow the author into his refutation 
of objections, which, however, to our mind, is 
complete and decisive, nor explain his proposals 
for the equitable capitalization of income with a 


| view to taxation, which are illustrated by several 


tables drawn up with evident care. For a view of 
these, however, we must refer our readers to the 
“Essay itself. 


The whole subject is one of incalculable impor- 
tance. But it is clear that every advance made in 
the direction of financial retrenchment, gives ad- 
ditional practicability to a . of exclusively 
direct taxation. There can be no reason, there- 
fore, for regarding efforts for a large diminution of 
our national expenditure, as standing in the way 
of &n equitable adjustment of national and local 
taxation. Each movement will assist the other. 
Let there be no rivalry between them but that of an 
honourable competition. They may pursue their 


aught by affecting a depreciation of the other. 
The ie e want two things—as little taxation as 
possible—and such as is necessary, fairly ap- 
portioned to the ability to pay. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH—THE HOMES OF 
THE POOR. 


A COUPLE of penny pamphlets have been 
forwarded to us since our last publication, which 
deserve distinct notice at our hand for their own 
sake; and may, beside, serve us as the text for 
some remarks on a subject, the consideration of 
which we feel it a positive duty to re-enforce. The 
first is entitled,“ Cholera: the Claims of the Poor 
upon the Rich,”* and is from the pen of Mr. 
Thomas Beggs—a gentleman widely and honour- 
ably known for his services in the cause of tem- 

erance and of a ae improvement; and who, 
indeed, may be justly characterised as one of the 
most useful of our public men. It is written in a 
style fitted to produce a deep and serious impres- 
sion; and ita general dissemination would be a 
public good. The other publication is headed, 
How to improve the Homes of the People: an 
Address delivered by Charles Cochrane, Esq., to 
the Rate-payers of St. Pancras.” It is, by far, the 
most creditable of that gentleman’s performances. 
It narrates what he has witnessed in the course of 
a personal inspection of the more crowded and 
destitute localities north-west of the metropolis, 
and urges a line of conduct alike wise and philan- 
thropic. A continuance in such well-doing will 
redeem Mr. Cochrane’s somewhat equivocal repu- 


income, 


— 


* Published by Charles Gilpin, Bishopsgate-street, 


several objects hand in hand—nor can either gain. 
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tation, and gain for him, not only the grateful 
affection of the labouring classes, but a general 
esteem far above the empty popularity of the 


demagogue. 


Health! how much is covered by that little 
word !—existence, and the enjoyment of it—con- 
sciousness of being, plus the consciousness of well- 
Levy We all know its manifestations, though 
but few of us care for its conditions. The steady 
pulse, the ruddy cheek, the active limbs, the elastic 
step, the indescribable buoyancy of feeling—who 
has not experienced these at some time or other, 
and does not feel their value to be inestimable ? Yet 
what is health but harmony? — disease but dis- 
order? The full development of every faculty — 
the — fulfilment of every function—every 
0 playing its part, eve consistent 
with every other — constitute p — felicity. 
To eat the forbidden fruit is, in more senses than 
one, to sow the seeds of death. ~~ 8 and 
reason concur in that. John Calvin an 0 
Combe teach alike that to tra ion, immediate 
or remote, ignorant or wilful, pain ie directly 
traceable, whether by ne 4 of penal infliction or 
natural consequence. a rule, the 
atate of a man’s physical health may be taken to 
be the rude index to the amount of his practical 
knowledge and virtue—the tables of mortality to 
be the thermometers of a nation’s morality. Loo 
at so, terrible is the deduction from the permanent 
prevalence of sickness, the average shortness of life, 
amongst us. Febrile and bronchial complaints— 
by far the most potent instrumentalities of death 
in this country—are complaints indisputably ori- 
— in vincible causes. Every year—we are 
repeatedly told—typhus alone slays twice as many 
in England as were lost by the allied army on the 
field of Waterloo. The facts indicate a corre- 
spondirf: amount of ignorance, recklessness, vice, 
and destitution. Therefore it is that the state 
of the public health is to the Christian philosopher 
of deep significancy. 

We assume that to our readers the moral aspect 
of every subject is the most inviting and important ; 
and we will confine ourselves, for the present, to 
exhibiting in that view the topic we have taken 
up. There is a frightful amount of responsibility 
resting somewhere for the loss of the thirteen thou- 
sand who have just perished by the pestilence, in 
about thirteen weeks—perished, in a very great 
majority of cases, from the absence of measures 
which, if there be any intelligibility in the ways of 
Providence, any regularity in the operations of 
Nature, any connexion between cause and effect, 
any reliance to be placed upon experience and 
analogy, would have saved them —perished in spite 
of warnings loud and plain as Heaven could utter, 
of counsels wise and humane as men could offer. 
We may bandy accusations from class to class: 
the executive may complain of limited powers, and 
the legislature reply by 8 energy of 
the executive central may charge the blame upon 
local authorities, and they again upon rate-payers 
—the poor may accuse the rich of insensibility to 
their sufferings, and the rich retort upon the poor 
that they are indifferent to their own interests. 
The load of culpability may be shifted, but it can- 
not be removed—divided, but not destroyed. Not, 
however, of this do we particularly speak: we are 
anxious to apply the painful, the damnatory, 
teachings of accumulated punishment to the en- 
forcement of 122 responsibility. And we 
select as one of the most flagrant instances of our 
criminal neglect—as one of the most prolific 
sources of ever-present suffering—and as presenting 
one of the most obvious means for the manifesta- 
tions of repentant feeling—the condition of the 
homes of the poor. 


Home! the holiest, dearest spot on earth to all 
the right-hearted,—the scene of fondest recollec- 
tions, of purest pleasures,—a rest in weariness 
and a refuge from trouble—to the poor is doubly 
dear. Wealth can avoid the weariness of toil, and 
escape from many sorrows—but to the over- 
worked, the much-troubled, sons and daughters of 
poverty, there is no hiding place but home. By 
“the poor,” we mean not our skilled artizans—not 
the men who earn from twenty to forty shillings a 
week; to call them so—pinched as many of them 
are, frugal as they all must be—would be a mis- 
nomer and an insult. We point to the hundreds 
of thousands below them—who would have been 
industrious if they had not been compelled to be 
idle—who live on casualties, and when those fail, 
on crime—who are always on the verge of destitu- 
tion, and frequently in the very vortex of it—who 
chiefly occupy our police and recruit our gaole— 
and we ask, Where do they live? In London, not 
all in one quarter. They belt the city about like 
a besieging army. Close beside the great thorough- 
fares, and on the banks of the river—in Wapping, 
Whitechapel, and Bethnal-green; in Bermondsey, 
Southwark, Lambeth, and Westminster; in St. 
Giles’s, Clerkenwell, and Shoreditch. That's the 
cordon we have drawn around our capital. Enter 
any one of those quarters, if you dare, by night, 
when the wretched tenants have crawled home to 
their loathsome habitations. Penetrate those 
mazes of narrow streets, down which a sunbeam 
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or a breeze never finds its way— dive into those 
blind alleys, in which not a patch of sky is ever 
ark — if your senses do not fail you 
— the filthy stream that dribbles down the 
middle, the heap of reeking rubbish in the 


visible. 


corner — the ragged, dirt-encrustéd children, 
sorawling on the ground, or quarrelling for the 
handkerchief they have just abstracted from your 
ocket—cast at least a look on the garbage that 
is exposed for sale as human food. Enter that 
doorless hovel, look into the ground floor room, or 
climb at once the rotten, creaking stairs. Pass 
from room to room—standing on some slight cere- 
mony as you go; for ineqnality of rank obtains 
even where all seems equal misery, and the first- 
floor of St. Giles’s will hardly speak to the 
garret. You will find a family in each room—an 
average of half-a-dozen, er —decency as 
wholly disregarded as comfort is unknown. You 
will find the walls covered with vermin, and mire 
oozing through the floors. Ask for a draught 


of water, and they will show you an empty cask at 


one end of the court, from which you recoil in dis- 
gust. Lest you should think we draw from our 


imagination, we tell . we faintly picture what 


we have seen. If still you are incredulous, read 
Mr. Cochrane’s speech—or, if you don’t believe 
him, question a city missionary or a ed- 
school teacher. This is the substratum of civilised 
society. Upon it, lies another and a larger class, 
somewhat more comfortably-conditioned — say, 
rather, a degree less wretched. 


What can be done for these poor people? 
Much, and that, too, without invoking legislative 


ower. The kindly light, the purifying stream, of 


uman attention and sympathy may be let in upon 
them. Existing enactments—such as the Health 
of Towns Act—may be enforced even by individual 
effort. Water in plenty, if not in purity, may be 
carried into their dwellings—nuisances removed, 
and fresh accumulations prevented—at the expense 
of the landlord. Better still, ranges of buildings 
may be built, on healthier sites, by benevolent 
combination—such as the Model Lodging Houses 
in Bloomsbury, or the Model Dwellings in the 
Old St. Pancras-road. Scarcely do these deserve 
to be put down to benevolence, as the capital for 
erection once raised, realizes an interest which 
might tempt avarice itself to the enterprize—for 
the poorest poor pay rent, and much higher in 
proportion than that paid by the rich. We owe 
it as a duty to the unfortunate classes of our 
population thus to provide for them. They have 
been shoved aside in the march of civilization. A 
new railway, a widened street, a mansion or a 
church, depopulates a neighbourhood, and tramples 
the down-trodden lower still. The ejected must 
find a habitation somewhere, and within half a 
mile, too; so they crowd into the already over- 
crowded lanes. By and by, chronic distemper 
becomes acute—the endemic rises into epidemic. 
Doctors’ and undertakers’ bills swell the poor-rates 
—as in Whitechapel, the parish expenditure on 
fever cases among the poor amounted to £400 in a 
single quarter. Then attention. is aroused, alarm 
excited—selfishness is terrified into the semblance 
of benevolent action—and presently another cycle 
of neglect and retribution commences. en 
shall we learn, that, as in the body personal, so in 
the body politic, if one member suffer all must 
suffer with it? and that, we can only permanently 
improve“ the public health” by largely ameliora- 
ting“ the homes of the poor ?” 


ai 


PARLIAMENTARY AND FrnanoraL Rerorm.—The 
National Parliamentary and Financial Reform Asso- 
ciation, are still engaged in organizing district 
societies thoughout the metropolis. On Monday 
evening, meetings for that purpose were held in 
Lambeth and Walworth, which were numerousl 
attended; the former presided over by Mr. F. 
Doulton; the latter by Mr. Eisdell. Resolutions in 
accordance with the objects of the meeting were 
— without <r on On the evening of 
Friday last, Mr. Prentice delivered a lecture on 
Financial and Parliamentary Reform, in the hall of 
the Lyceum, 8 to a numerous and attentive 
auditory, Charles Hudson, Esq., in the chair. Mr. 
Prentice, on behalf of the Manchester Association, 
has attended meetings at Gloucester, Stroud, Wor- 
cester, Leicester, Der 7 Birmingham (twice), Wrex- 
ham, Ruthin, Den igh, Llangollen, Edinburgh 
(twice), Haddington, Paisley, Greenock, Kilmar- 
nock, Stirling, Perth, Dundee, Dumfries, Newcaatle- 
upon-Tyne, Bolton, oy yore “y Rochdale, Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne, Hyde, Royton, Rawtonstall, Cupar- 
in-Fife, St. Andrews, Kirkcaldy, Dunfermline, 
Warrington, and Stockport. At all these places an 
unanimous feeling has — manifested in favour of 
extensive financial reforms, and for such further 
reforms in the representative system as should give 
to the people a more complete control over the 
House of Commons, We understand that it is the 
intention of the Manchester Association that all the 


boroughs north and west of the Trent should be 
visited in succession. 


Drarn rrom a Cricket BALL. — Mr. Godfre 
Pigott, of Bolton-upon-Dearne, died recently, — 
concussion of the brain occasioned by the blow of a 
ball under the right ear whilst playing at cricket. 


— 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS, 


MR. GURNEY’S WARNING TO MINISTERS, 
(From the Manchester Examiner.) 


Mr. Gurney’s letter upon the state of our finances 
has served as a text for nearly every newspaper in 
the kingdom. We scarcely remember any other 
publication of such modest brevity which has brought 
upon itself so lengthened and varied a commentary. 
The critics are, however, all agreed in thinking that 
things have come to aserious state indeed, when the 
Nestor of Lombard-street, whose voice is seldom 
heard excepting when invited to instruct a committee 
of the House upon currency and banking, sounds the 
tocsin of alarm in the ears of our extravagant rulers, 
and warns them that, if they do not change their 
policy, they will one day have to ask the indulgence 
of their creditors. The hubbub created in the co- 
lumns of the metropolitan and a press by 
the declaration of Mr. Samuel Gurney—that this 
country has spent from fifteen to twenty millions a- 
year upon our armaments ever since the war—that 
this sum so squandered would, if saved, have gone 
far to pay off our National Debt—and that he looked 
with alarm to the future if the Government perse- 
vered in such a career of extravagance and va 
the hubbub of approbation with which all this has 


been received by the newspapers, might serve for an 


argument to Mr. Cornwall Lewis in the next edition 
of his work upon ‘the influence of authority in 
matters of opinion.“ All that Mr. Gurney says has 
been repeated a dozen times during the last eighteen 
months by the Financial Reformers, ourselves 
amongst the number; and his only merit is, that he 
has given the weight of his name and experience to 

inions shared by thousands who are less authorita- 
tive on such matters than himself. Not content 
with declaring that we spend too much, he, 
like a methodical man of business, accus- 
tomed to accounts, puts his finger upon the 
chief item of our extravagance, and tells us it is 
there we must retrench. Some people may be dis- 
posed, probably, to say that he is only indulging the 
idiosyncrasy of his sect when he points to the cost of 
our warlike establishments. But what else, wishing 
to pay the public creditor, could he do? We have 
at least a score of times demonstrated the impossi- 
bility of making any sensible reduction of taxation, 
unless by a bold retrenchment in the charge for 
army, navy, and ordnance; and it is our intention, 
at least once a year, to put prominently before our 
readers the details of the Government expenditure, 
that they may judge for themselves. Here are the 
items, as given in the latest Finance Accounts, made 
up to January 5, 1849 :— 

The total, in round numbers, of expenditure for 
the year is £54,184,301, which is composed of the 
following details :— 


£ 
Interest of debt funded and unfunded _..... 28, 563,517 
„bbb 6.647, 
PP 7.922, 286 
l 3,076,124 
% odicncntcchenneadae 1,100,000 


18,745,694 
Civil list, salaries, and pensions; courts of | 
justice, diplomacy, public buildings, and 
every other cost of civil government, 
whether charged to the consolidated fund, 
miscellaneous estimates, or civil contin- 
BONCISS oc ccccccvcccccccccccscncsecccere 


£54,184,301 

The interest of the debt and the expense of 
our warlike establishments amount together to 
£47,309,214, leaving £6,875,090 to pay the whole 
cost of the civil government. Six-sevenths of our 
annual expenditure go to pay for past, or to prepare 
for future wars. If retrenchment is to be applied to 
the one-seventh only, we should like those who look 
to that source for a sensible relief of our burdens to 
tell us what amount of reduction they contemplate, 
and how they intend to make it. We have no ob- 
jection to economy in any shape, great or small, but 
we should like to come to a clearer understanding 
with those financial reformers, who, whilst professing 
to advocate a reduction of taxation, shudder at the 
proposal to apply the pruning-knife to our warlike 
establishments. Do they intend to cut down the 
Queen’s Civil List, the judges’ salaries, the pensions, 
Mr. Barry’s charges for public buildings, or what do 
they propose todo? Admitting that a reduction be 


made from every one of these items, making up the 


£6,875,090, to the extent suggested by Mr. Henley, 
say ten per cent., and it will yield just £687,509, not 
a very large sum towards insuring the future Pay- 
ment of the dividends, or affording relief from t 
present burden of taxation. No, it will not do, we 
must resort to the greater item—there is no alterna- 
tive but to agree with Mr. Gurney in making a large 
reduction in our military and naval establishments. 
Yes, there is still the alternative of continuing to 
support the present burden of taxation ; for it would 
be a mistake to assume that the people cannot bear 
the load for at least some time to come. It is only a 
question of longer hours of work, of a diminution of 
comforts, and, in some cases, of a curtailment of the 
necessaries of life. This may still go on for a time 
(for the English are a stubborn race, and can accom- 
lish all but the impossible), until some other people 
ess burdened than ourselves, and possessing equal 
natural advantages, shall appear upon the world’s 
acene, to tempt our capital and labour from our 
shores to freer and cheaper fields of employment; 
and then the day will not be far off when Mr. Gur- 
ney's prophecy will be fulfilled, and the dividends 
will cease to be paid. That will be a day of revolu- 
tion for us, as it was for France in the lust, and 
Spain in the present century. Now, this is an 
alternative which we can at least understand, and 
we wish those who choose to risk it to do so with 


| their eyes open, and to do it avowedly. What we do 


— 


not understand is the conduct of those pro 

Financial Reformers, who, whilst they agree with Mr. 
Gurney, that retrenchment is absolutely necessary to 
avert these dangers, and pretend that they are going 
to set about it, yet tell us that we must not touch 
the only items of the budget from which any sen- 
sible relief to our burdens can be derived. There is 
something quite puerile, and utterly inconsistent 


with the practical character of Englishmen, in this 
course of proceeding 


. After all, it is a choice of 
evils even with those who cling the most pertina- 
ciously to our warlike establishments, for everbody 
will admit that the taxation necessary to support 


them is an evil; but they profess to see greater 


danger in a reduction of our navy and army, than in 
the load of debt and taxation which excites so 
greatly the apprehensions of Mr. Gurney. Then, 
we say to all these persons, ‘‘ cease your querulous 
repinings, and boldly face the danger which you 
have yourselves preferred; but do not shut your 
eyes to it, or pretend that you can avert it, when 
you have rejected, as rash and dangerous, the only 
alternative which was offered to you.” For our on 
part, we consider the danger of continuing the pre- 
sent expenditure to be so much greater than that of 
avery large reduction of our armaments, that we 
shall never cease to urge upon the Government the 
necessity Vp ong the course which has been 
recommended with so much effect by Mr. Gurney, 
and which, if the Whigs are so disposed, will be all 
the more practicable since Lombard street has, 
through its oracle, spoken out authoritatively upon 
the subject. : 


THE VIOLETS OF STATESMANSHIP. 
(From the Spectator.) 


„Better late than never“ is a maxim that scarcely 
applies to knowledge of a thing which is out of date, 
Few things are more vexing to regretful memory 
than the late discovery of a reciprocal passion un- 
suspected when it could have been blessed. Some- 
8 that is the publication of the letter from 
the Marquis of Anglesey to Lord Cloncurry, which 
discloses a positive and liberal policy in the discarded 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in 1835. Lord Anglesey 
was always deemed ‘‘Liberal’’; his injunction, 
Agitate, agitate, agitate!’ indicated a highly 
ern reliance on popular influences: but it is not 
till 1849 that we discover the whole extent of his 
popular aspirations. He would have reduced the 
Appropriation-clause to practice, and would evi- 
dently have superseded the whole of the Repeal 
agitation, with the consequent hindrances to peace 
ful industry, all by a truly active liberality. Why 
was it not so?—Because Lord Anglesey was set 
aside. But why was he set aside so easily }—Be- 
cause he did not manfully avow his opinions and 


| purpose, 


But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bad, 
Feed on his damask tablecloth ; 
that is, suffered his declarations of policy to find 
their limit in dinner. table conversations and private 
letters. The world knew that he was liberally dis- 
sed, but not to the extent and definite purpose set 
orth in his now-published letter. 

It is the modern etiquette to have these reserves. 
It is not bienséance for statesmen to speak right out 
in the forum; but they must mince their purpose, 
make their counsel impersonal, and reduce them- 
selves to an average—a particle in an aggregate. It 
is not polite for men to take the distinct and sepa- 
rate parts of the orators of old, but their force is 
expended in periphrasis. Had Cicero lived in our 
time, he would have called Catiline the honour- 
able gentleman,“ and Demosthenes would have 
levelled rose- water deprecations —‘spirited protests 
at a neighbouring potentate.” 

Mediocrity enjoys a splendid prominence by favour 
of this courteous mode; where mountains waive 
their altitude, the valley is not cast into shade, and 
the plain enjoys a quasi-mountainousness. States- 
men politely affect to be mediocre, and are mediocre. 
As men do not wear their hearts upon their tongues, 
not even they who are frank but speak in uniform, 
there is no distinguishing trait for popular judg- 
ment: to wear a badge of frankness is reprobated as 
‘‘popularity-hunting.” Hence the unaided public 
is tain to guess at the character of each individual, 
and desperate mistakes it commits. Lord Anglesey 
was thought only“ a Whig and something more,’ 
which used to mean a Whig with an eye to elec- 
tioneering. Had he been known in 1836 as he is in 
1849, he might have received the support which he 
then lacked, and England would have had valuable 
services, 

We complain that we lack men;“ but it seems 
that we may have them amongst us if they would 
only resume the speech of men. We may have mute 
inglorious Miltons political as well as poetical; but 
as we are left to guessing, we suffer the Greys and 
Russells to step into the front rank. 

We not only support and reject our men at a 
guess, but actually are obliged to leave national 
policy to haphazard or to the whimsies of the mute 
statesman. Men who shun publicity for its trouble- 
someness take shelter under the fashion of reserves ; 
and we are universally in the dark as to the actual 
proceedings of our Government at home, and still 
more abroad. Vou cannot pretend to know what 
Lord Palmerston is really doing in any quarter of 
the globe; but in default of knowledge, you busy 
yourself in watching all his pleasantries, equivoques, 
and epigrams, to discover a sense and guess at a 
purpose. Such is government in this “ self- governed 
nation: our statesmen do as they please ; they plead 
that it is not comme il faut to explain what they are 
doing, till it is too late to remedy any mischance ; 


they wrap up their meaning in phrases that can be 
mo either way ; the nation daily pores over the 


1849. 
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Parliamentary columns in its morning newspaper, 
to make wil pono aan aly ing itself; 
and then, some twenty years too late, it discovers 
that it was doing what it did not mean by support- 
ing the wrong men. | 


SIR GEORGE GREY D HIS CON- 
STITUENTS. 


A public dinner has been given at Berwick to Sir 
George Grey by a number of the constituency 
of North Northum d, which he represents in 
ier en ge eget wm general 1 Sir a — 
praised in us 8 es; and in reply, he 
theopportunityof dwaling on the tranquil state of Eng- 
land amidst continental convulsions—a — 1 2 
owing to the sound sense of the country, and the im- 

ble nature of our institutions. He considered 
t one element towards this improvement, that 
Ministers of the Crown should be representatives of 
large and intelligent constituencies ; by which means, 
doubtless, ecw | may be wrought upon to liberal 
measures, while at the same time they are tolerated 
in those differences of political opinion which every 
honest public servant must sometimes avow. 

The „Dr. Gritty, Preben 
Cathedral, strove to draw out the 
Baronet, by some observations on Church 
with special reference to the more equal distribution 
of Church property :— 


As a clergyman, I may venture to say that no class of 
men are more indebted to the right honourable gentle- 
man than the clergy of the Established Church ; for it 
is to such moderate, tolerant, and kindly counsels as his 
— it is to such views as he takes upon the great questions 
of national education, of a more equitable adjustment of 
ecclesiastical property for the benefit of the Church, ofa 
subdivision o ee and other kindred subjects, that 
we must look if we have any hope for the stability and 
prosperity of the Church Establishment. In these days 
of intelligence, and sometimes of movement and change, 
it is impossible that any institution can stand unless it 
rest upon the opinions and affections of the people. I 
believe that my right honourable friend wishes the 
ministers of religion to ground their claims to respect, 
not upon their station and prescriptive rights, but on 
their character, on their efficiency, on their perseverance 
in doing good, and on their faithful and diligent dis- 
charge of their duties. I believe that he wishes to see 
the prizes of the Church awarded to superior excellence, 
and distributed, not as two or three prizes have sometimes 
been, to one fortunate holder, but in proportion to the 
number of deserving candidates. I believe he wishes to 
see a system by which some great inequalities could be 
reduced, and which would lead to a better adjustment of 
clerical labour and clerical remuneration; and I heartily 
hope and pray that I may live to see the time when the 
Church will press upon the right honourable baronet and 
his colleagues, either to sanction or toinitiate some great 
legislative measure for the adoption of these improve- 
ments. Such a measure would be strictly in conformity 
with the spirit of our canons ; for I am happy to say that 
the Established Church contains within itself regulations 
and principles which are utterly repugnant to those 
abuses which create so much murmuring and discontent 
within our own minds. Until the clergy shall agree to 
a plan by which we may return to this principle, I for 
one, who am fortunate enough to hold high preferment, 
would cheerfully consent to a well-digested plan of 
voluntary taxation—a taxation of the higher preferments 
—in order that the smaller livings may be increased, and 
that thus our ill-paid brethren may be raised to the level 
of those who are better endowed. I feel quite sure that 
if we were to take a step of this kind, the laymen who 
hold tithes would very gladly follow our example. I 
was staying with a friend the other day, when I men- 
tioned’ this idea of mine; and what was his answer ?— 
% declare,“ said he, if anything of that sort is done, 
I, for one, will give up 10 per cent, out of my lay impro- 
* tithes, to increase the poor livings in my atten 

ourhood.” Now I am sure you will receive this inti- 
mation with equal good humour, when I tell you that 
my friend is a good Tory and Conservative. I have the 
honour to belong to an ecclesiastical corporation which 
within the last twenty years has a away the interest 
of property to the amount of £200,000 in order to pro- 
mote general education, and to improve small livings ; 
and, therefore, -I think I may fairly look for equal 
liberality from those of my brethren who are said to 
have the good things of the Church in their possession. 
I look with confidence to the good which will proceed 
from similar examples—similar exertions. 


Sir George Grey did not notice this significant 
speech. | 

One of the toasts was, ‘“‘ Prosperity to the Irish 
Agricultural Society.“ Mr. Butuen, the Secretary, 
— ed the toast, and gave his testimony to 
the good effects already springing from the Queen's 
visit. He could speak from his own experience, that 
the most salutary effects had already been produced 
by her gracious demeanour, her suavity of manner, 
and her popular address, as well as by the judicious 
tone which was given to her visit from the outset by 
her responsible advisers. Nothing could have been 
— — than the tone which was then 
assumed ; and he spoke ad visedly when he said that 
the spirit of hope was raised—a spirit which was 
invaluable to any country—by all the incidents con- 
nected with that auspicious visit, from which he 
augured the happiest results, and which he hoped 
her Majesty’s advisers would use every exertion to 
foster and sustain. 


Tue British AssocraTioN AND THE ADVANCEMENT 
or Sciznce.—Sir David Brewster has been elected 
President of the Association for next year. Mr. J. 
Taylor was re-elected Treasurer; Professor Phillips, 
Assistant-secretary ; and Professor Royle was ap- 
pointed Assistant-general-secretary with Colonel 
Sabine. The next meeting is to be held at Edin- 
burgh. The closing meeting was held on Wednesday 


last, 


M. de Tocqueville has protested in energetic lan- 
guage against the bastipadoes of Milan. 


Che Nonconformist. 
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THE GOVERNOR OF MALTA AND THE 
ITALIAN REFUGEES, 


The following dence between Mr. Hume 
and Lord John Russell has been published :— 


MR. HUME TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

My Lord,—As chairman, for the time being, of a 
committee of members of Parliament and other gen- 
tlemen, which has been formed in aid of the Itali 
(Roman) refugees in this country, I am desired, in 
their name, to address your lordship, as the head of 
her Majesty’s Government, with respect to the re- 
cent conduct of the Governor of Malta in refusing an 
asylum to the refugees from Rome. The broad facts 
of the case, as brought to the attention of the Go- 
vernment and the House of Commons on the closin 
day of the late session of Parliament (facts whi 
have been corroborated and devel in greater 
detail by subsequent information), are more than 
sufficient warrant to address your lordship, without 
reference to individual cases. The Gdvernor of 
Malta has thought fit to refuse a landing at Malta to 
political refugees from the Roman States, who took 
ship for that island, rel with contidence on 
ores ig viséd by the ish Consul at Civita 

ecchia or at Rome. Had there been reasonable 
cause to apprehend any misconduct on the of 
these unarmed refugees, the of Malta was 
surely a place where sufficient security could have 
been taken nst such a contingency; whilst in 
considering the probabilities of so unworthy a re- 
turn for the hospitality oe claimed, it should not 
have been forgotten by a British citizen so high in 
office as the Governor of Malta, that the unfortunate 
wanderers were of the number of those defenders of 
the city of Rome who had won the respect of the 
civilized world by an observance of law and order 
and of constitutional government within its walls, 
as remarkable as the valour and humanity they dis- 
played in its defence. Amidst all the diversities of 
opinion, in this and in former times, concerning the 
foreign policy of our country, there is one rule of 
conduct which has been invariably observed, and 
has met with universal and heartfelt assent, namely— 
that of extending a generous and fearless hospitality 
to 133 exiles of every class, from every country, 
and of every cause. It isa bitter mortification to find 
that rule of conduct in the present instance disregard- 
ed, and the characterof this country for hospitality 
needlessly sullied, by an officer bearing her Majesty’s 
commission, and in command of one of the strongest 
garrisons of the British empire. The committee 
venture to express a confident hope that her Majesty's 
Government, if it have not already done so, will 
visit with marked disapprobation this discreditable 
act of its representative in Malta, so as to manifest 
to the world that the British Government in no 
way countenances conduct which is as foreign to our 
national character as it is disgraceful to the British 
name. I am, &c., 

August 31. (Signed) Josern Hume, 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL TO MR. HUMB, 


a Balmoral, Sept. 6, 1849. 

Sir,—I have had the honour of receiving your 
letter of the 3lst of August—written in your capacity 
of chairman of a committee of members of Parlia- 
ment and others, which has been formed in aid of the 
Italian (Roman) refugees in this country—complain- 
ing of the conduct of the Governor of Malta. Lord 
Grey has sent me all the papers which have reference 
to the conduct of Mr. More O'Ferrall, Governor of 
Malta, to the Italians who pou refuge. It has 
been our practice, as you truly observe, “‘ toextend a 
generous and fearless hospitality to political exiles of 
every class, from every country, and in every cause.“ 
You may remember that, on the occasion of the 
French Revolution of February, 1848, when you 
asked me a question in the House of Commons, I 
adverted to this honourable practice, and expressed 
my determination to adhere to it. I may observe 
that the refugees in this country at present are of 
every class, from every country, and in every cause ;”” 
and a proof is thus afforded how well the usual rule 
has been observed. The Governor of Malta, how- 
ever, was of opinion that, although the refugees from 
Rome (not Roman refugees, in great part) might 
safely be allowed to proceed to England, he could not 
be responsible for their remaining in Malta. They 
were, therefore, detained on board ship for some ten 
days or a fortnight, with the exception of the sick, 
and of the women and children, who were allowed to 
land. You are probably aware that there has ex- 
isted during the past year a sort of circulating society 
of revolutionists, who have appeared sometimes in 
Paris, sometimes in Berlin, sometimes in Baden; and 
who were especially in great strength and numbers 
at Rome. It is not consistent with the peace and 


| good government of Malta, although it may be con- 


sistent with the peace and security of London, to 
have numerous bands of this revolutionary associa- 
tion at Malta. It would be as pleasant an occupation 
to them to stir up dissensions in Malta, as to head a 
riotin Berlin or in Baden. One of these refugees was’ 
avowedly only taking Malta in his way to Venice, to 
assist in defending that city against the besiegin 
troops. After all, what has been the hardship in- 
flicted? These persons were in no danger of their 


lives while they were on board a French vessel. 


They were not detained longer than a vessel put in 
quarantine. ‘They took their passages to England, 
or to Greece, if they chose. They were prevented 
from disturbing Malta, and that was all. Lord Grey 
has, therefore, with my full concurrence, expressed 
his aan, of the course pursued by the Governor 
of ta. ; 
I have the honour to be, &c. &c., 
(Signed) J. RuossxLL. 
P. S. I presume there is no doubt of the legality 
of the course pursued by the Governor of Malta? 


— — ——˖—˖ð—ͤͥ 2 
LECTURES ON THE COTTON TRADE AND 
MANUFACTURES, 


The fourth and fifth of Mr. Warren's lectures 
were delivered on Thureday and Monday evenings 
last, at the Whittington Club. Their specific sub- 
ject was, calico bleaching, dyting, and printing. 

o fabric, he stated, waa firet subjected to an alkaline 
ley, not for the purpose of bleaching, but of cleansing. 

ere was a very general domestic prejudice against 
bleached calico, as the process was atijypdsed td 
injure the cloth. On the contrary, it was thereby 
rendered less liable to rot, and less amenable to the 
influences of the weather, which injured the vege- 
table (fibre, Bleaching got rid ofj the mucilaginous 
matter that would prevent the cloth taking the 
colour. In India the fabric was steeped in lemon 
juice ; for which, in this country, a ley of wood 
ashes was formerly substituted, followed by rinsing 
in sour milk, and then spread on grass plots to dry. 
It was half worn out before it reached the wearer. 
Much time was also lost in the course of its produc- 
tion. The yarn was spun here, then sent to Ger- 
many, frequently, to be woven, whence it returned 
here again, only to be sent to Holland for bleach- 


ing, and returned. All this was got rid of by 
the introduction of chlorine for the pu of 
blea ulphuric acid being substituted for sour 


milk—which took place about 1786. The lecturer 
then proceeded to explain the application of the 
principles of optical and chemical science to the art 
of. dyeing — illustrating them by the simple fact, 
that dark colours absor heat and light reflected 
it; and by the experiments of giving and dis- 
charging colours, and even impressing a variety of 
colours on one surface, by immersion in the chlorine 
bath, and in vats containing a solution of mor- 
daunts and of vegetable colouring matter. A 
red ground, for instance, he produced by a 
solution of salt of tin, or of cochineal,—re- 
stored a portion to its original whiteness—varied 
it with red, yellow, purple, &c,—and finally, printed 
several appropriate mottoes on a number of pieces, 
which he distributed among the ladies present. Ile 
adduced a number of passages from sacred and pro- 
fane historians to the great antiquity and excellence 
of the art among the oriental nations, and traced its 
progress down ward—exhibiting a beautiful specimen 
of Indian cloth ope g ‘The imitation of this 
was attempted with some success in Europe, and at 
length in England, the figures being literally drawn 
and the colours laid on with a brush. The first 
ewe tao were established near London by a 
renchman in 1690. IIalf. a- century later, the 
randfather of Sir Robert Peel was one of the ear- 
iest and principal calico printers. The difficulties 
arising from the rudeness and tedium of the process 
were enhanced by the imposition of sumptuary laws, 
Both obstacles, however, gave way in the course of 
a few years. ‘The paint-brush was superseded by the 
flat block, and that again by the wooden roller, for 
which metal cylinders, engraved by ingenious pro- 
cesses, were 3 substituted. oa means of 
a complete model of the machines used, Mr. Warren 
printed several yards of calico with a pretty pattern 
of pink and white, impressed on one of the lengths 
an additional colour, and fixed both the dye and the 
impression by means of the steaming process. 

r. Warren concluded this very interesting course 
of lectures—replete with instruction, not only in 
mechanics and art-chemistry, but also in political 
evonomy, in social and personal morality - wich some 
admirable remarks on the civilizing influences of 
commerce and Christianity, which excited loud and 
long-continued applause, 


Tue Cass or Cratrvoyance,—The extraordinary 
recovery of £650, through the alleged agency of 
clairvoyance, at Bolton, has excited considerable 
interest, not only in this borough, but through- 
out the whole country. Mr. R. P. Arrow- 
smith, Mr. William Lomax, his cashier, and 


many communications from different parts of the 
country, from parties who have lost money and are 
anxious for its recovery. A person from Manchester, 
who was £10 deficient in his cash, has been at Bol- 
ton, to obtain the aid of Mr. Huddock’s clairvoyant 
atient; but Mr. Haddock, who is an apothecary, 
hes now his own business to attend to, and there- 
fore declined to interfere in the matter. With regard 
to the discovery of the £650, there is no doubt what- 
ever that it was sent to the bank by Mr. Lomax in 
an envelope; that it was by some means laid aside 
unopened, and got mixed up with some loose papers, 
and that when application was made at the bank 
was not until the expiration of five weeks, 

en Mr. Lomax was balaneing his cash), no tidings 
could be had of the money. Mr. Lomax had no 
evidence that he had sent the money ; and, although 
Mr. Arrowsmith had unlimited confidence in his 


integrity, yet his state of mind may easily bo 


imagined. He consulted his friend Mr. F. Jones, who 
went with him to the clairvoyant patient of Mr. 
Haddock (who is stated to have been the means of 


g | recovering a cash-box lost some time before, by Mr. 


Wood), and that the information she gave them led 
to the discovery of the envelope and its contents, 
among some waste paper in a back room at the bank, 
— Manchester Guardian. 


The Manchester Guardian, of Wednesday, men- 
tions a report that the experiments of the East India 
Company in cotton growing are about to be abandoned, 
although the een age are most encouraging, and ear- 
nestly recommends the subject to the atiention of 
capitalists. 3 


Austria expends upon its army the third of its 
revenue; Prussia the hal“; Russia the fourth. France 


expends every year £16,000,000 sicrling upon its war 


t establishment. 


Mr. Frederick Jones, of Ashburner-street, hiave had 


— 


— — 
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THE CHOLERA. 


The following is the Registrar-General’s Return of 
Deaths from Cholera and Diarrhaa, registered in 
London on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, the 17th, 18th, 19th, 
20th, 21st, and 22nd of September, 1849 :— 
Estimated 1 London at the middle of the year 


Cholera. i 
an September 2 
Districts. — 
17 1819 20 | 21 | 92 | Total 
— I for the 
Mu. T. w. r. F. | g, | Week. 
CK * . . 4216 159 [110 | 121] 1101122 238 
West Distriets 19} 13/11/10] 8] 7 29 
North Districts ........] 26 { 10/10/10] 8] 13 33 
Central Districts........] 17 | 17 | 16 | 20 | 10 | 14 26 
East Districts 4434 38191836 54 
South Districts ......../116 | 85 | 41 | 62 | 66 52 96 
West Districtse— 
J. BY 91 Oi SE 8181 =. 7 
Chelsea > * 6 6 66 6 66 6 60 „ „ 6 3 1 0 1 1 4 
St. George, Hanover-squ.] 21 ] 2 010 6 
Westminster Fer 9 
St. Martin-in-the--Field-| 11 5 0] 0 1 1 
St. James’s, Westminster} 111 O} 0 2 < 
North Districts— 
Marylebone ............ oe 81 OF OF :34.8 12 
Hampstead ....... „„ SL Cie O81 84.8 0 
b e 13 
Islington ...... ie wean 4; 1} 5] 1] 3] 5 5 
. n 
Central Districte— , : 
. nnn 2 
. 7s on Ot 87 FE 6 2 
SRE ie wi ee Oi 31 OE 8 2 
Clerkenwell ............ ws et Of £4 Ct € 4 
. „„ 5 
East London 24633 0 1 av 
West London 3136242 5 
London, City of ........ 2; 3; 2] 5] 4] 8 2 
East Oistricts— 
Shorediten 1111075 6/18 11 
Bethnal- green 8253147 20 
Whitechapel......... «. 5) 6) 9) 3) 5,0) 8 
St. George-in-the-East ..| 2} 9} 1] 1] O| 2 3 
c JJ 8 
—BA A dé chines ve 9 2} 2) 5) 2) 0 4 
South Districts— 
r nen 7 
. „„ 0 
Bermondee y 81243 3] 2 9 
St. George, Southwark. 19 12 10 77 7 10 
Newington 211657169 8 
D 36 | 24) 1016 2011 27 
Wandeworth..... RR Khe 110 38] 3] 41 0 4 
Camber well 31632 02 4 
Rotherhithe „ 6 „ 6 „„ 06 6% „66 „ „ 0 3 3 0 6 2 1 2 
Greenwich. „„ „„ „%% el S118) 81 5 19 : 
..... 212101001111 6 
Total deaths from cholera, registered from 
Sept. 17, 1848, to Sept. 22, 1849 . . . 13,675 
June 17, 1849, to Sept. 22, 1849 12,584 


DAILY RETURNS OF DEATHS. 


sept. 10. Sept. 20. | sept. u. sept. ue. 24. 


1 oy 8 
aten 
Total en 187| 509) — 20 123 466) 134| 676) 214 


M EsTER.—Since the appointment of more 
medical men, to whom all could resort, and of dis- 
ies for cholera medicine, there has been an 
evident decrease in cases. During the past week 
there have been about 117 deaths from cholera and 
pong) the number in the preceding week was 
near 150. 


SHEFFIELD.— HovsE-To-Hovusg VISTTrATIONW.— The] trusted 


result of the measures adopted for the prevention of 
cholera in this town have been highly encouraging. 
During the first week of the house-to-house visita- 
tion, e were discovered and brought under 
immediate treatment 1,582 cases of diarrhœa and 
premonitory symptoms; during the second week 
there were 1,387; in all, 2,969. Out of that great 
number there have been, up to the present time, 
only four deaths, while among the wealthier classes 
not under visitation, but attended by their private 
medical friends, there have been seven deaths, In 
the rural districts connected with the union, to which 
the system had not 2282 the results are 
widely different. At At ile, for example, a vil- 
lage consisting of one main street, together with a 
number of courts, there have occurred during the 
last week 279 cases of diarrhaa, 23 cases of cholera, 
and 11 deaths. Itthus appears that in the town, 
where the cases of diarrhœa were sought out and 
promptly attended to, out of 2,969 attacks there 
were only four deaths; while in the neighbouring 
village, where nothing was done to arrest the pro- 
gress of the disease in its outset, with only 279 cases 
— 3 there were 23 cases of cholera, and 11 
eaths. 


RulLiotovs Services on ACCOUNT OF THE CHOLERA. 


penance and worship on 
ate the cholera. The Bishop of Bath and 
T authority, sanction, and discretion, 
i) >, Thy 28th inst., shall be kept as a day of 
ion, and prayer before Almighty 
NMahop of Worcester ‘proposes that 


uc be observed as a day of prayer and 


humiliation, when all the inhabitants may have the 
opportunity of thanking God for his past mercies, 
and of praying to him that he would continue not 
to deal with them according to their sins, neither to 
reward them according to their iniquities.“ The 
Bishop of Lincoln „has felt it his duty to accede to 
the wish that a day should be set apart for imploring 
Almighty God to stay the progress of the pestilence 
with which it has — him to visit the land:“ 
the Bishop has referred it to his clergy to fix a day, 
and they have fixed Friday the 28th. The Bisho 
of Chichester recommends that all parishes shoul 
assemble in the churches for public worship on 
Wednesday, the 26th, or Friday the 28th inst. accord- 
ing to the discretion of the minister. The Bishop of 
Oxford has addressed the following circular to his 
clergy :— 

REVEREND AND Dear SI, Having received appli- 
cations from various parts of the diocese, to name a 
day upon which God may be 8 entreated for those 
places which are visited by the cholera, and his merey 

ratefully acknowledged in sparing others, I have named 
ednesday, September 26, for that purpose. 

I have no authority to enjoin its observance ; but, in 
whatever parishes it shall be willingly observed, I 
hereby authorize the use of the Commination Service 
thereon; which, joined to the appointed daily prayers, 
and, where it is desired, the administration of the Holy 
Communion, with the Psalms, Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospel for Ash Wednesday, will form, I think, an appro- 
priate service. 

Iu these cases, the clergy will, I trust, stir up the 
people, in their sermons, to confession, intercession, and 
giving of thanks. 

You will oblige me by informing the clergy of your 
deanery of the contents of this letter at your earliest con- 
venience; and letting me know hereafter in how many 
parishes, and to what extent, the day was observed. 

I am, reverend and dear Sir, most truly 18. 
Cuddesdon, Sept. 17. . OXON. 
In the deanery of Southwark, Wednesday, the day 

appointed by the Bishop of Winchester as a day of 
humiliation for that district, was kept very generally 
and very strictly“ even less business was transacted 
in the smaller shops than is usually done on Sundays. 
The streets were 3 the public- houses closed, 
and the congregations in the various churches bore 
testimony by their numbers to the deep interest ex- 
cited.”” Inthe parish of St. James’s, Clerkenwell, 
the invitation of the rector and churchwardens to 
observe the day, on Friday, as one of fasting, 
humiliation, and prayer, was heartily responded to. 
The churches and chapels were opened in the morn- 
ing; and in the evening Sadler's Wells Theatre was 
closed. The parish of Aldgate also observed the 
* with similar strictness, 

riday was chosen by the Wesleyan body through- 
out the kingdom, for humiliation and prayer; the 
various chapels of that body in London were 
thronged, morning and evening. The Scotch Church 
also selected Friday as a suitable occasion to im- 
plore God to mitigate and remove the present 
epidemic. 3 


DIsTRESS OCCASIONED BY CHOLERA.—At a meeting 
of the sub-committee of the Association for Pro- 
moting the Relief of Destitution in the Metropolis 
and for Improving the Condition of the Poor by 
means of Parochial and District Visiting, under the 
superintendence and direction of the Bishop and 
clergy, on Wednesday, the Lord Bishop of London 
in the chair, it was resolved to issue the following 


appeal :— 
The fearful visitation of sickness and death with which it has 

God to afflict the inhabitants of the metropolis, appears 
the committee of this association to present a special ground 
of appeal to the public for renewed and increased contributions 
to its funds, now so reduced as to be inadequate to meet the 
ordinary demands upon them. The committee would respect- 
fully but earnestly remind those who by the Divine ness 
have been exempt from the pestilence which has swept off so 
many thousands of their poorer brethren, that their thankful- 
ness cannot be better evinced than by contributing liberally to 
the mitigation of those evils which have followed in the train of 
disease and death. Those poor persons who are recovering from 
the disorder are in urgent need of nourishment and clothing; 
while those who have fallen victims to it have left, in numerous 
instances, widows and orphans bereft of all their worldly means 
of support. The committee will endeavour still to act up to the 
pledge which they originally gave, and to be faithful almoners 
of the bounty of a Christian public, dispensing the funds en- 
to them to those who are most deserving of assistance, 
through the medium of the parochial clergy and the district 
visiting societies of the metropolis. That those societies have 
not been wanting in their duty at the present crisis has been 
proved to the committee by a variety of interesting evidence. In 
one parish visited by the bholera the number of visits followed 
by the administra of relief has been more than doubled 
sig Peps last fortnight. The committee entertain a confident 
hope that many pious and charitable laymen will be ready to 
ans wer the call which is made upon them by the urgency of the 
present crisis; and to assist the clergy by their personal co ope- 
ration, as well as b pecuniary contributions in the charitable 
work of visiting and relieving distress. — 


Among the subscriptions already received are £100 
from the Karl of Carlisle, being part of a sum sent to 
him anonymously; Miss Burdett Coutts, £100; and 
the Bishop of London, C50. 


CoLLECTION FoR SUFFERERS BY THE CHOLERA.— 
The collections in the Scotch National Church, 
Crown-court, on Sunday, after the solemn services 
of the day, amounted to nearly £100, which Dr. 
Cumming announced was to be divided among the 
medical practitioners in the congregation for distri- 
bution at their discretion among families known to 
them who have suffered by the epidemic. 


Hovsz-to-Hovse Visitation. — The Board of 
Health published in the Gazette, of yesterday week, a 
long notification on the measures for the prevention 
and relief of cholera. It recapitulates the returns of 
its subordinate officers; showing that where preven- 
tive measures have been duly carried out, the greatest 
success has been attained in checking the progress 
and mortality of the disease. It repeats, with con- 
siderable force, the arguments against resistance to 
such measures, founded on mistaken notions of 


{ econorny ; and specially 4 to the mischievous 


influence of bad and insufficient supplies of water. 


[Szrremprr 26, 


— 

Microscorro INVESTIGATION OF THE CHOLERA.-~ 
Mr. Brittan, lecturer on anatomy and physiology at 
the Bristol Medical School, in a series of inves 
tions, undertaken in conjunction with Mr. J, G, 
Swayne, has observed the constant occurrence of 
certain peculiar bodies, hitherto undescribed, as 
characteristic constituents of cholera evacuations ; 
and — a further seriq of experiments he has suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating the important discovery of 
similar bodies in the atmosphere of districts infested 
with cholera, The results of his observations have 
been submitted to the jud t of the most eminent 
microscopical pathologists of the metropolis, as well 
as of those gentlemen who have acquired great re- 
pute for their researches on cholera, and they, con- 
sidering them of novel and most important character, 
have urged Mr, Brittan to give them immediate 
publicity.— Medical Gazette.-—The Morning Chronicle 
adds a point of information: — Dr. Brittan, with 
the desire of keeping his facts clear of all theory, 
gives no opinion at present as to the nature or 
operation of these bodies; but we have reason to 
know that those who are most competent to form an 
opinion, declare them as unequivocally of fungoid 
character.“ 

ARBROATH.—EXTRAORDINARY Panic.—Ever since 
the commencement of last week, the fishing village 
of Auchmithie has been the theatre of dismay, 
horror, and consternation, on account of the breaking 
out of cholera in that village to an alarming extent. 
Women appear like maniacs, rending their clothes 
and tearing their hair, while the men, under some 
strange hallucination, conceive that by their im- 
bibiny alcoholic liquids, ad libitum, they are keepin 
off the dread disease. In consequence of whic 
numbers are to be seen reeling home in a state of 
beastly intoxication, amidst the howlings of the be- 
reaved. So firmly do 2 that the doctors 
are poisoning them that they refuse all medicine ; 
even the joiners that proceeded from town to make 
coffins for the dead, are looked upon with suspicion ; 
indeed, physical force has been had recourse to by 
the faculty in order to administer to their relief. The 
school-house has been turned into an hospital, and 
the church into a dead-house. A house of refuge 
has been appointed, but it is with great difficulty 
that Mr. Kydd, inspector for St. Vigeans, can get 


them persuaded to leave their wretched domiciles in 


order to their being cleansed and fumigated. Some 
sage minds conceived the idea of shooting away the 
cholera, which we could scarcely believe, but our 
doubts were soon removed, as we found their carrier 
on his way to the dockyard for a large gun, the first 
shot from which nearly emptied the window sashes 
of their brittle contents, The cases of cholera up to 
this date are 30; deaths, 17; recovered, 9; under 
treatment, 4; simple diarrhœa, 53. Not a little 
alarm was created in town by false rumours getting 
afloat as to the number of cases amongst us, but we 
are glad to say that these are very few. A special 
. meeting of the Board of Health was held on 

onday week, but from the deliberations of that 
body the press, and of course the public, are strictlx 
excluded. Auchmithie is a fishing village perched 
on the summit of the cliffs, about three miles to the 
eastward of Arbroath, and contains a population of 
about 300 souls. They are extremely ignorant, and 
much given to superstition, The village is the 
Musselcraig of Sir Walter Scott's Antiquary,” and 
much resorted to by tourists. Scotsman. 


Mr. Hupson’s Prorits.—The following items 
have been culled out of the five reports already pub- 
lished on the York and Berwick and York and North 
Midland Railways, of Mr. Hudson's profits. They 
are not pretended to comprise the whole. The 
amount, it will be seen, is the trifling sum of 
£593,695, of which £168,787 has already been re- 
paid. Ifsuch be the opportunities of gain, can we 
wonder at the desire and anxiety evinced to get into 
directions? There is not here included the £90,000 
received from the Bank of England, nor the original 
Newcastle and the Scarborough surplus shares given 
him, together about £70,000. Money belonging to 
the railways in Mr. Hudson’s possession, and re- 
turned by him :— 


- & &, 
Great North of England purchase account 11,292 10 0 
Returned on East and West Riding shares ......... „000 0 
Money belonging to landowners . . 000 0 
Contractors /JJJCC——r. ͤ V 49,479 13 7 
North British money. 2302 33 222ĩ2ö 62,267 14 3 
Iron rails. VVTPVPPTTVT—T—T———c(cc „000 0 0 
Money returned and paid by him . . . 167,039 17 10 
Interest on two bonds, Bank of England ............ 1,747 4 5 
Total repaid, 5 „ 
To pay: — 
Sunderland Docks 0 e 1 41,000 0 0 
Due on 2,075 East and West Riding Shar es, say.. 15,000 0 0 
Profit on Ber wick shares . 145,704 0 0 
, cscs cnasendapenedebbedaneccesns „000 6 0 
Brandling Junction . . . . . . . . 42,000 0 0 
Dr ˙ eee „6 %%% 2 „ „„ 55,000 0 0 
East and West Riding shares 60,000 0 
N oo eee enn 0 ——— ———.— 2,203 12 11 
ull and Selby Purchase shares, for which he 
has given hie bill. . . . . „eee „ 42,000 0 0 
Difference to return for his land at Londes- 
CC C 5 . . 138,090 0 0 
£593,694 15 2 


We may here observe that the arbitration on the 
sum Mr. Hudson ought to receive for the damage 
done by the two railways passing through his 
Londesborough estate has been concluded, and 
£18,000 or £20,000 awarded as the full amount he 
was entitled to. He had received £38,000, and will 
therefore have to return £18,000 to £20,000 overpaid 
to him. Legal proceedings, we hear, have already 
been commenced aguinst him for the recovery of 
large sums he has made out of or by the railways.— 
Herapath’s Journal. 
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Che Nonconformist. 


HEALTH OF THE METROPOLIS. 


THE BOARD OF HEALTH AND THE LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


Between eighty and ninety Guardians of the city 
of London Union ap at the Mansion-house 
Police Court, on Wednesday, before the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen Pirie and Hooper, to answer sum- 
monses issued against them with unlawfully and 
wilfully violating certain directions and regulations 
issued by the Board on the 5th of September, in pur- 
suance of the statute in that case made and provided 

the Nuisances Removal and Epidemic 1 79 — 

revention Act]; orders which in effect required 
that nine additional legally qualified medical 
officers,’ or advanced medical students, should be 
appointed for house-to-house visitation; that hos- 
pial accommodation should be provided; that a 

ouse or houses of refuge be prepared ; that depots 
of medicine be opened; and that handbills and no- 
tices be issued giving full directions in case of 
seizure by cholera. 

Mr. Bodkin, in support of the ye 5» recounted 
the steps taken by the Board of Health and the 
Guardians; the non-meeting of the latter till the 
10th to consider the order, and their ultimate refusal 
to comply with it, on the ground that they had 
already fully met the necessities of the case—no part 
of the city of London being properly an “ affected 
locality,“ . and the only cases of cholera in it having 
been scattered, unconnected, and chiefly among the 
middle class of citizens. Mr. Bodkin extremely re- 
gretted to press an application against so respectable 
a body ; but they were setting their judgment against 
that of a qualified body to whom the Legislature had 
given despotic powers in the matter. Obedience 
was their duty, and it was a pressing necessity that 
obedience should be enforced. 

Mr. Clarkson, for the Guardians, contended that 
the matter was one of 2 principle and law. The 
act was, he contended, completely inoperative, and 
the orderinvalid. Moreover, the Gurdians felt they 
had anticipated all the important regulations called 
for by the Board. 

Mr. Bodkin and Mr, Clarkson argued a long time 
upon the construction of the act, which, it was ad- 
mitted, was very inartificially drawn up; and the 
bench expressed a most earnest wish that the coun- 
sel on both sides would come to an accommodation. 

The Lord Mayor said, he had no doubt whatever 
that the city of London was in a very good state of 
health. He regretted that blame was cast upon the 
Guardians of the city of London; and he had ob- 
served to his friend the Chairman that they did not 
deserve condemnation, for they were the first who 
had adopted the house-to-house visitation. 

The order again and again most strenuously 
recommended an accommodation. He did not like 
anything resembling a collision between euch par- 
ties; and he believed by adjourning the case some 
satisfactory understanding might be arrived at. 

Mr, Clarkson said, the Lord Mayor might rely 
upon it that the moment a legal order was served 
upon the Guardians they would be ready to act in 
obedience to it. 

Mr. Bodkin intimated, that if the Lord Mayor, 
with a view to the common good, wished to adjourn 
the case, he would by no means oppose an adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. Clarkson would not ask for an adjournment 
under any circumstances. 

The arguments were again renewed. At last, the 
Recorder advised the Lord Mayor to take a little 
time to consider his judgment. He entertained no 
doubt that the Board of Health possessed, under the 
10th clause, the very strongest powers, and, of 
course, could enforce the observance of their regu- 
lations. The Lord Mayor said he should take the 
advice of his assessor, and postpone his decision ; 
and he hoped, when he should give it, it would 
2 to be satisfactory to his fellow. citizens, as he 

ew it would be to his own conscience and his 
sense of duty to the community. 

The case was then adjourned. 

The Board of Guardians of St. Pancras parish, on 
Tuesday, took into consideration an order received 
from the Board of Health relative to the appoint- 
ment of medical men for a house-to-house visitation. 
Mr. Liddle attended for the Board of Health, and 
supported their views by a statement of facts. The 
e to organize the inspection was treated 
with ridicule by several speakers; and when Mr. 
Dykes moved that it be acted on, no seconder 
appeared for some time: the Chairman was about to 
declare that the resolution fell to the ground, when 
Mr. Billett came into the room and seconded it, 
‘‘amidst laughter.“ When the question was put, 
only one hand was held up for the resolution; and 
an amendment to pass to the next order of the day 
was carried by a large majority.“ Mr. Liddle ex- 
pressed his deep regret that the directors of the 

or of that large parish should have come to a reso- 
ution so diametrically opposed to all that practical 
experience had proved good and useful. After some 
further discussion, it was resolved that the clerk 
should acknowledge the receipt of the order of the 
Board of Health, and explain the reasons why the 
Board did not comply with their recommendations. 

Meetings have been held in other parishes to con- 
sider similar communications from the Board of 
Health. | 

A public vestry meeting of the united parishes of 
St. Stephen’s Walbrook and St. Benet Sherehog was 
held on Wednesday, to consider communications 
made by the Bishop of London and the General 
Board of Health relative to N the churchyards 
and vaults of the parishes against future interments. 
Mr. Flight, senior Churchwarden of St. Stephen’s, 
took the chair; and called attention to a resolution 
of the Vestry to suspend interments till the Bishop 


of London’s sanction could be obtained for a a- 
nent discontinuance. Mr. Whistler, senior Church- 
warden of St. Benet’s, informed the meeting, that 
the Reverend Mr. Brandram reported the condition 
of the churchyard to be such that he could scarcely 

rform the burial service. Mr. Whistler read the 

ishop of London’s letter: the Bishop was quite 
ready to sanction the discontinuance of burixls in the 
churchyards of the parishes, upon being satisfied 
that provision had been made for the interment of 
the poor inhabitants without increase of mE to 
their families; and he threw out the hint, that “ an 
arrangement has been made in the case of two or 
three London parishes where the burial-grounds 
have been elosed.“ Mr. Churchwarden Rock re- 
sponded to the suggestion in behalf of the poor: 


either of the parishes who would not readily come 
forward and do bis duty in that respect.” He 
moved, and it was unanimously voted, that the 
churchwardens be empowered to make such arrange- 
ments with any cemetery company relative to the 
burials of the poor, and to all other burials, as they 
should deem fit. It was also resolved that the 
churchyards and the vaults—‘ ‘faculty’ or not — 
should be closed; Mr. Churchwarden Whistler 
stating that he had lately been obliged to discon- 
tinue his regular attendance at St. Anne’s Church 
by the offensive odours emanating from the vaults 
under it. 

At the meeting of the parishioners of the united 
parishes of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, St. Christo- 

her’s-le-Stocks, and St. Bartholomew's Exchange, 

eld in the Vestry-room of St. Margaret’s, Arch- 
deacon Hollingworth presided, and declared he was 
ready to make any sacrifice in putting a stop toa 
nuisance supposed to be detrimental to public health. 
So far as regarded their burial-ground, however, he 
did not see that it could prove a nuisance, as the 
burials in it did not average three perannum. And 
as for those in the vaults, they did not average half. 
a-dozen in ten years. It was agreed to cluse the 
burial-ground for a period of twelve months. It was 
also resolved, that a committee of five persons from 
the three parishes be chosen, to make arrangements 
for the purchase of a piece of ground in some of the 
metropolitan cemeteries, to be exclusively devoted 
to the use of their united parishes. 

The parishioners of St. George the Martyr, South- 
wark, were less compliant. Mr. Churchwarden 
Wilson presided, and read the letter from the Gene- 
ral Board of Health: it stated that Dr. Gavin Milroy 
had reported the Lock burial-ground to be in a con- 
dition dangerous to the health of persons living in 
its neighbourhood, and had ordered the discontinu- 
ance of burials init. The chairman said, he ques- 
tioned the power of the [board to enforce its order; 
but he really thought the ground ought to have been 
closed long ago, and therefore advised that they 
should obey the order. Mr. Palmer thought the 
order injudicious, but he would move its adoption. 
Mr. Archer thought the General Board was acting 
partially on the exaggerated representations of the 
cemetery proprietors, but he seconded the motion. 
The Chairman stated the number of burials from 
September, 1848, to last August: in September, 
1848, the burials were 12; in the three following 
months, 23, 28, and 25; in July last they were 66, 
and in August 141; total for the whole period, 437 
—about half of them children. Mr. Boxer remarked, 
that one acre could 2 receive 136 bodies 
annually; yet here one-third of an acre received 
437. Several persons spoke against obeying the 
order; asking, where were the poor to take their 
dead? or what was the parish to do if called on to 
bury forthem? The question of obeying the order 
was nevertheless carried in the affirmative, 


NeEwARK.—THE LATE Peace ConGRress AT Panis. 
—A meeting took place last Wednesday evening in 
the new Corn Exchange, in connexion with the Peace 
question. The room was well filled. The delegates 
from this town who lately visited Paris—Messrs. 
Grundy and Robinson—gave an interesting account 
of their mission, and of the politeness and attention 
paid them by their French friends. The ministers of 
the Wesleyan Connexion, Messrs. Stevenson and 
Randerson, lent most efficient aid to the cause by 
their excellent addresses ; other friends addressed 
the meeting in the course of the evening. At the 
close, the National Anthem was sung as published 
by the Peace Society. ‘The proceedings of the 
evening have much encouraged the members of the 
committee here to devote themselves with renewed 
energy to the cause of universal peace.—From a 


Correspondent, 


Eulanarlox.—A paper was read before the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science at Bir- 
mingham this week, which shows that emigration is 
now going on at sucha rate as to absorb all the 
increase of population. The population of the United 
Kingdom increased from 1831 to 1841 at the rate of 
about 360,000 a-year. From 1821 to 1831, the emi- 
gration was only 291,070; from 1831 to 1841 it was 
738,582; in the seven years from 1842 to 1848 in- 
clusive, it has been 985,953, of which by far the 
largest part is in the last three years; and during 
the first half of 1849 the number of emigrants was 
196,973. If we take into account the deaths from 
famine in Ireland, we may conclude that within the 
last three years there must have been an actual 
decrease in the population of the United Kingdom. 
This is a new fact in our history, and will require to 
be carefully noted by statesmen and statisticians. It 
will be an important and interesting inquiry, whether 
the capital taken away by the emigrants makes the 
country poorer in proportion to the number of its 


inhabitants or otherwise. Leeds Mercury. 


“he was quite certain that there was not a man in 5 
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THE BERMONDSEY MURDER. 


Manning and his wife were re-examined at the 
Southwark Police Court on 8 The 
evidence was only formal—chiefly the Edinburgh 
evidence given against Mrs. Manning before her 
husband's arrest, now repeated against the husband. 
The 1 ports cy: As toon as Mrs. Manning saw 
that Superintendent Moxey, of the Edinburgh 
Police force, was present, she expressed a wish to 
speak to him; but was told it could not be per- 
mitted without the magistrate's order. When he 
stated that at first she denied having scrip in her 
possession, she shook her head, as if in contradie- 
tion, Manning appeared greatly interested in this 
art of the 12 and especially when Super- 
intendent Moxey stated that his wife had assigned 
as the reason why she had left him his cruel treat- 
ment of her. On hearing this evidence, his face 
betrayed strong traces of emotion.” They give 
some particulars of the altered demeanour of the 
prisoners :—‘* Manning has all along betrayed signs of 
alarm, but on Wednesday these were more than 
ever observable. His face was pale and bloodless 
when he entered, and filled with an expression of 
mental suffering which he strove in vain to conceal. 
The steady gaze of the crowd, as he entered the 
court, seemed to overpower him; and he hurried 
towards his seat in the dock with a quick and 
startled step, as if hoping to escape observation 
there. His wife, on the other hand, came forward 
more composedly, wearing her veil down 80 as to 
conceal her features; yet she also begins to show 
upon her features the alarm which it is impossible 
for her not to feel. Even under her veil the sickly 
hue of her countenance could te detected; her 
former air of confidence seeme@ in a great degree to 
have left her. At intervals she cleared her throat 
in a peculiar manner, as persons may often be ob- 
evel to do who are struggling to overcome some 
strong emotion.” At the end of the proceedings, 
Mr. Binns applied on behalf of Manning for a 
further portion of the money found on Mrs. Man- 
ning at the time of her arrest. The money already 
received was altogether inadequate for the purpose 
of his client’s defence; it was the prisoner's wish to 
employ the best counsel the bar of the country 
afforded ; and a gentleman had already been con- 
sulted, the amount of whose retaining fee he should 
be happy to mention. Mr. Secker—“ Oh, no; quite 
unnecessary.” Mr. Binns—“ The whole money 
found on Mrs. Manning belonged to Mr. Man: ing; 
he would be quite ready to divide shilling for shil- 
ling with her the sum granted by the Court.“ Mr. 
Solomon concurred in the demand, and was ready 
to divide equally. Mr. Secker said he had already 
gone as far as he could in ordering the refunding of 
property the title to which was at least questionable. 
Application might still be made to higher authority. 


The next session of the Central Criminal Court, 
at which the prisoners will be tried for the Ber- 
mondsey murder, will commence on Monday, the 
22nd of October. ‘The presiding judges will be the 
Lord Chief Baron (Sir F. Pollock), Mr. Justice 
Maule, and Mr. Justice Cresswell, and, in all proba- 
bility, therefore, the trial will take place before the 
first-mentioned judge. Mr. Ballantine and Mr. 
Parry have been retained to defend Mrs. Manning ; 
and Mr. Serjeant Wilkins and Mr. Charnock, it is 
said, are, or will be, engaged on behalf of the male 
prisoner. A retainer on behalf of Mrs. Mannin 
was sent to Mr. Clarkson, but that gentleman h 
already been retained for the prosecution by the 
Treasury Solicitor. The counsel for the prosecution 
will be Mr. Bodkin, Mr. Clarkson, and Mr. Clerk. 
It is not known, as yet, whether the Attorney- 
General will lead the case for the Crown. 


Suprosep Turrp Accomptice.— Since the last 
examination of Manning and his wife at the South- 
wark Police Court for the murder of Patrick 
O’Connor, a circumstance has come to light which is 
likely to throw guilt upon a third person, Yates 
and Burton have been untiring in their exertions to 
trace out the truth, and on Friday they ascertained 
that O'Connor was seen by a woman who keeps a 
tobacoonist's and news-shop, at twenty minutes be- 
fore six o'clock, in company with Mrs. Manning, on 
the evening of the murder. They passed her shop 
arm-in-arm, and proceeded towards London-bridge, 
followed about twelve yards in the rear by Mannin 
and another man, whom she has minutely describe 
and identified. It is therefore supposed, from other 
information, the three men, including O’Connor, 
entered a public-house, while Mrs. Manning hurried 
to his lodgings to ascertain whether the deceased's 
property was safe. Ip the meantime, Manning and 
the other man contrived to get O'Connor to his 
house, where they were shortly afterwards rejoined 
by Mrs. Manning, and the murder committed. 
Other circumstances of importance inculpating a 
third person are known, and there is no doubt that 
the suspected person will be in custody prior to the 
next examination. 


At an entertainment given to James VI. in his 
progress to London, it was proposed to his sete oe A 
eat some goose in the Cheshire fashion, namely, with 
boiled groats; and being asked how he liked it, he said 
he should have liked it much better if they had given 
the oats to the poor animal before they had killed it. 


„ cannot imagine,“ said an alderman, why my 
whiskers turn grey so much sooner than the hair on m 
head.” Because,“ observed a wag, you have work 
so much harder with your jaws than your brains.“ 


It may not be uninteresting to know that Gari- 
baldi, the leader of the insurrectionists of Rome, once 
kept a public-house on Sixth-street, between Plum and 
Wester» row, in this city. —Cincinnati Commercial. 
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UNITED STATES. | 


THE FREE-SOIL MOVEMENT—THE CUBAN EXPEDITION 
—EXTERMINATION OF THE INDIANS OF FLORIDA 
—SYMPATHY WITH HUNGARY—THE CHOLERA, 


(From our Correspondent). 
New York, August 27th, 1849. 

Free-soilism is still the most important political and 
moral question before the people of thiscountry. Since 
Congress adjourned, there has not been quite so much 
public excitement about the matter, but nevertheless 
the contending parties are as much alive as ever, and 
contesting every inch of ground. 

The two sections of the Democratic party (viz , the 
Hunker, or sham Democrats, and the Barnburner, or 
Liberty Free-soil Democrats), have recently held con- 
ventions at Rome, in this state, to see if they could unite 
on some platform agreeable to both parties, so that they 
could unitedly vote for the same candidates at the Fall 
elections, that the party might be able to oust the Whigs, 
who now hold the reins of power in the government of 
the State, But the result of the gathering at Rome was, 
that the sham Democrats wanted the Free-soilers to 
give up their main point of difference; viz., the question 
of Free-soil. This I am glad to say they would not do ; 
they have nobly held on to their principles under every 
conceivable temptation to give them the go-by. John 
Van Buren declared, at the close of the Convention, 
That an impassable gulf now separates the two divisions 
of the Democratic party.“ The Free-soilers intend to 
hold a convention at Utica, on the 12th of September 
next, to decide on their plans of action, and nominate a 
ticket for the Fall State elections. They are confident 
of ultimate success, whilst the shams are chop-fallen and 
“‘ whistling to keep their courage up.“ 

A new pro-slavery infamy, it is feared, is about to be 

perpetrated in regard to the Spanish Island of Cuba. 
It seems that, for some time past, a secret armed or- 
ganization has been organizing in New Orleans; agents 
are visiting the large cities of the Union to enlist men. It 
is said half a million of dollars are deposited in one of 
the New Orleans banks for the purposes of the expedi- 
tion; that the men are promised one thousand dollars 
each for the campaign ; they are bound to entire secrecy, 
to perform whatever military duty may be required of 
them; they have secret signs, Ke. The destination of 
the expedition is not to be made known to the men until 
they are at sea in a certain latitude and longitude. Over 
two thousand men are already enlisted ; large quantities 
of arms have been already procured and deposited with- 
out the United States jurisdiction. Very many of the 
officers and men engaged in the late unjust war with 
Mexico have joined the expedition. So formidable is the 
matter, that the President has issued his proclamation 
warning the citizens of the unlawfulness of their pro- 
ceedings, and intimating that they will have to suffer all 
the consequences of their unlawful acts. It is also 
asserted, on good authority, that a majority of the white 
and creole inhabitants of Cuba wish to be united to the 
United States; that they are the chief encouragers of the 
movement here; that they are also well supplied with 
arms, and only await the descent of the armed force from 
this country to take up arms and drive out the Spanish 
Government and proclaim a republic, which is finally to 
be annexed to this Union—d la Texas. Some say the 
expedition is not destined for Cuba, but for a part of 
Mexico called the Sierra Madre; but the general belief 
is, that Cuba is the object. 

Thus another Texas infamy is about to be perpetrated 
to strengthen the declining power of the slaveocracy in 
Congress and the Union, or perhaps with the view of 
ultimately dissolving their political relation to the free 
states, for the diabolical purpose of perpetuating slavery. 
But vain will be these expiring efforts of the defeated 
slaveocracy; slavery is doomed— nothing can save it. It is 
only a question of time, and that not a long time either. 

Some of the slave states—as Kentucky, Virginia, Dela- 
ware, Missouri, &c.—are sick of the evil, and wish to get 
rid of it, so that it is vain to seek to perpetuate it, when 
many of its hitherto supporters are sick of it, and trying 
to get rid of it. seh 

The slaveholders of the South are trying to get up a 
quarrel between the authorities of Cuba and the United 
States, about a Cuban named Rey, who, it is said, as 
gaoler, allowed a political prisoner at Havanna to escape, 
the gaoler at the same time flying himself to New 
Orleans, where he was kidnapped and taken back to 
Cuba, where he is nowa prisoner. The Cuban Consul 
at New Orleans has been the chief instrument in the 
kidnapping; he has undergone a judicial investigation, 
and the result is, he is bound over in the sum of 5,000 
dollars to take his trial for this offence against the laws 
of the United States. 

Another disgraceful business now going on here is 
the “Indian war” in the swamps of Florida. In 
former years, through the influence of those human 
butchers by profession, the military, and military con- 
tractors, &c,, the Union was involved in a disgraceful 


blood-hound war of extermination against the Indians of 
Florida, which cost the countr „ from first to last, some 
five mill‘ons of dollars. And nowanother wasteful and 


inhuman exterminating war is to be waged against the 
much injured and abused Iudian, who, I presume, under 


some new outrage upon his rights, has committed some 
new excesses by way of revenge. The Government have 
ordered troops and warlike supplies to the scene of 
action: perhaps blood-hounds form part of these supplies. 
It is stated that there are not over 250 Indians in all 
Florida—some estimate them at 1000. If the Indians 
were treated more like men, and less like wild beasts of 
the forest or prairies, they would not be such bad neigh- 
bours as they are. By the way, I see the British or the 
Canadian Governmentare perpetrating a grievous wrong 
on the Indians inhabiting the mineral region on Lake 
Superior, in unjustly selling their lands to the Mining 


Companies without their sanction. They threaten war | h 


to the knife, and can anything else be expected? When 
the mind’s eye wanders over the earth, how painful the 
view! Injustice, oppression, and wrong, seem to reign 
triumphant! In view of such doings there is but one 
source of comfort, and that is—that the good time 
coming' of the triumph of Christianity, is hastening on. 
Be it the aim of all lovers of religion and liberty to 
help it on! 

A great public demonstration to sympathize with the 
struggling Hungarians, is to be held to-morrow after- 
noon in the Park of this city. An immense assemblage 
is expected, for the sympathy in favour of the Hunga- 
rians is very great on this side the Atlantic. Three 
stands are to be erected—one for those who speak the 
English language, another for those speaking French 
and Italian, and the third for those speaking German, 
Polish, and Hungarian. Noted politicians and mer- 
chants are to take the lead in the demonstration. Ata 
preliminary meeting of the French residents in this 
city, held on Saturday last, several addresses were 
delivered on the state of Europe. A reference to the 
Italian question produced rapturous applause in favour 
of the Italian Republic, and groans of condemnation 
against Louis Napoleon and his treacherous ministry. 

The cholera has raged very bad in this city and other 
parts of the Union. It is now on the decline, the deaths 
for the past week of cholera being 233, or 156 less than 
the week previous. The number of deaths by cholera in 
this city alone cannot be less than 4000.. The City In- 
spector’s last report shows some 3,600 deaths: the 
returns are supposed to be below the truth, very many 
deaths not being reported, 

The weather is delightful: numerous thunder-showers 
have purified the air. Business is now brisk. Prices of 
all kinds of cotton goods higher than in the spring. 
Woollens about the same as in the spring. A good fall 
trade is expected. 

A large and enthusiastic meeting was recently held in 
Philadelphia in favour of the Hungarians ; resolutions 
were passed condemning the conduct of Ferdinand of 
Austria as a tyrant and an enemy to the interests of 
mankind, approving of the proceedings of the Hun- 
garians, recommending pecuniary aid to the Hungarians, 
condemnatory of the butcher Haynau, and the conduct | 
of Austria to the Italian States. An address to the 
people of Pennsylvania was issued, calling upon them 
for aid and sympathy, and to urge upon the Govern- 
ment of this country the acknowledgment of her inde- 
pendence. It is said, the Government are prepared to 
recognise Hungary as a free and independent nation. 

The Land Reform movement still progresses. The 
State of Maine has just passed a Home Exemption 


Bill, which exempis real estate to the value of 600 
dollars, or if not the owner of 500 dollars in real estate, 
500 dollars of personal property. 


The Boston Journal states that during the months of 
March, April, and May last, 3,584,000 lbs. of codfish and 
halibut were brought to that port; 173 vessels, and 825 
men, were employed in catching the same. 


Sailors on the Pacific coast are getting enormous 
wages—viz., for common sailors, 100 dollars to 150 
dollars per month; officers, 200 dollars to 400 dollars per 
month; and masters in proportion. Offers have been 
made in California for seamen to go to the United States 
for 1,000 dollars the run! the offer was refused !! 


The expenses of travelling are low in this country as 
compared with Britain, and every year is decreasing the 
expense. In 1837, the fare from Chicago to Troy was 
744 dollars; the present fare by railroad and stéamboat 
is only 17 dollars. N. 8. 


Barus AND Wasnunousks.—At a meeting of the 
Works Committee of the Goulston-square Model 
Establishment, on the 6th inst., returns were read, 
from which it appears that from the 26th of July, 
1847, to the 3lst of December, 1848, the number of 
bathers was 81,694, and the receipts £914, 198. Id.; 
and that thence to the Ist inst., the number of 
bathers was 82,219, and the receipts £1,058 1s. 7d. 
During the latter period the number of baths to 
men was 77,831 ; to women, 3,187; to children (some- 
times four together), 1,201; and the weekly average 
was—to men, 2,223; women, 91; children, 35; 
weekly receipts, £30 5s, 4d. That even these en- 
couraging returns were limited by the accommoda- 
tion appears from another return, showing, that 
since all the baths have been brought into use there 
was an increase of 36,679 bathers during the three 
last months over those during the same months of 
lust year. In the washing department, since the 
30th of April last, the number of washers to the 
Ist inst. was, 3,013; and the number of driers the 
same; the number of hours’ washing and drying 
being 10,005—average, 3 hours 20 minutes to each 


washer and drier. No ironing appears to have been 
done.— Ie Builder. 


— 
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LAW, POLICE, AND ASSIZE, 


Resvutt or Rartway Srecutation,—-At the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court, yesterday week, William Isaac 
Fitch pleaded guilty to embezzling money the pro- 
perty of his employers, Messrs. Morgan and Co., 
wholesale stationers, in Farringdon-street. He had 
been in their employment for twenty years, and had 
hitherto held a high character. From the statement 
of his counsel, it would seem that he had been led 
into dishonesty by railway speculations. He was 
sentenced to be transported for seven years. 


TRANSPORTATION FORBIGAMY.—JamesScotchmoore, 
er, an ugly, impudent-looking fellow,’’ 

who grinned and jeered while the evidence against 
him was given, was tried successively on two indict- 
ments for bigamy. It was proved that he had now 
three wives living; he had maltreated them all, and 
squandered the money of the second and third. In 
his defence, Scotchmoore pretended that his wives 
were drunkards, had spent their money themselv 
and had left him for other men. He was foun 
guilty in both cases. The Common Sergeant, in 
assing sentence, remarked that lenient punishments 
or bigamy of late years seemed to have increased 
the number of offenders: in this case the sentence 
was transportation for seven years on each indict- 
ment. 


Tue Enrretp Murper.—On Thursday, Caroline 
Cock, the young woman charged with the murder of 
her husband, in his master’s house at Enfield, was 
put on her trial. The circumstances of the case, and 
the woman’s jealousy, have been already noticed. 
There was no direct evidence that she stabbed her 
husband: he might have killed limeelf. The couple 
had appeared on tolerably good terms just before. 
The woman exhibited little feeling n A 
minute before he expired, some one said to Cock, 
„John, here is your wife; he faintly replied, 
„What does she want? The counsel for the de- 
fence enlarged on this: if the woman had killed 
her husband, would he not have made some excla- 
mation about it? The prisoner had been forbidden 
the house by the master of it, but went in defiance 
of this; might not the fear of losing his situation, 
and his knowledge of the excessive jealousy of his 
wife, have driven him to suicide? The testimony 
left the whole matter very uncertain ; and the jury 
gave the prisoner the benefit of the doubt: they 
consulted for half an hour, and then returned a ver- 
dict of“ Not guilty.” The young woman was at 
once set at liberty. 

Tue * Lirerary Gazetre.’’—Mr, William Jerdan 
was brought before the Bankruptcy Court, on Thurs- 
day last. The bankrupt was a newspaper proprietor, 
and this was the examination meeting. The balance- 
sheet has the following items:—Dr. To unsecured 
creditors, £5,790, to creditors holding cash, £5,378. 
Cr. By debtors, £352. The deficiency consists 
chiefly of trade expenses, £2,577; household ex- 
penses, from July 1847, to July 1849, £1,184; de- 
ficiency on the 2nd of July, 1847, £6,014. The 
property held by the secured creditors is valued at 
£3,060, and consists of an interest in the Literary 
Gazette, valued at £2,000, and a policy of insurance, 
at £1,060. Among the unsecured creditors are Ains- 
worth, Mr. W. H., £50; the Lord Chief Baron, 
£300; Dickenson and Co., stationers, Old Bailey, 
E181; Longman and Co., publishers, £266; the 
Union Bank of London, £197; Saville and Edwards, 
printers, Chandos-street, £119; Stephenson, sta- 
tioner, Parliament-street, £200; Silverlock, Henry, 
printer, £470; Warneford, Rev. Dr., £500. Among 
the creditors holding security are Mr. W. Strachan, 
banker, £1,000; the executors of Mr. Adam, of 
Aberdeen, £732. The profit ofthe Literary Gazette, 
during the last two years next preceding the flat, are 
computed at £3,167, less the trade expenses of 
£2,577. Mr. Plews stated that there was a sum of 
£7,000 of unsecured debts, and assets nil, The 
examination to stand adjourned for two months. 


Important To Rattway TRnAVELLERAS.— Nelson 
Webster bought a third-class ticket at Hudderafield 
station, for sevenpence, to proceed to Marsden. On 
the arrival of the train from Leeds, however, all the 
third-class covered carriages were full of passengers, 
and he then got into a second-class one, but was 
ordered out by one of the porters. There were two 
third-class open carriages attached to the train, but 
he refused to enter either of them, and the train pro- 
ceeded and left him. He then hired a cab and pro- 
ceeded to Marsden, for which he paid 13s. 6d.; and 
on his return the day following he went to the 
station and demanded the 13s. 6d., which was re- 
fused to be paid him. He therefore entered the 
London and North-Western Company into the 
county court for the amount; and the case was to 
have been heard on the 13th inst.; when the com- 
pany sent a porter, who paid the 13s. 6d. and costs, 
amounting to 14s. 7d., and thus prevented the case 
from being heard, and a decision made against them. 
—Leeds Times. 


Mr. F. Douglass quotes the following from an 
American paper :—‘‘ Mr. Duncan, who has a plantation 
on the Mississippi river, has lost ninety-one negroes by 
cholera. His other cattle were in usual health. 


A private letter from Italy states, that proceedings 
were about to be instituted, at Florence, against the 
printer who had printed an edition of the Ita Bible 
for Captain Pakenham. 2 

A Cambridge tutor, asking an Irish “ freshman 
if he was his father’s eldest son, young pat replied, ‘ At 
present I am.” 

It is said that out of 16,218 subscribers to, and 
frequenters of the public baths at Paris, Bordeaux, and 
Marseilles, only two have fallen victims to cholera. 
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COURT, OFFICIAL, AND PERSONAL 
NEWS. 


Proposep Patace FOR THE QUEEN IN IRELAND. 
—The Weekly Chronicle states that Mr. William 
Deane Butler, the eminent architect of Stephen's- 
green, Dublin, is engaged in the preparation of plans 
and drawings for the proposed building a marine 
residence for the Queen on the Irish coast, at or near 
Killiney, about seven miles from the metropolis, 
and within a mile and a half of the harbour of 
Kingstown. 

It is arranged that her Majesty, with the Royal 
Family and the Court, will set out from Balmoral 
this day, stopping at night at Perth. To-morrow 
the Royal party will proceed by the railway, taking 
the eastern line, and sleeping at Derby the same 
night. The third day (Friday) will be spent in the 
journey to Osborne-house, where her Majesty is ex- 
2 to arrive on Friday evening. Sir George 

rey will be in attendance on the Queen in her 
Majesty's journey to the south. 


Mr. Commissioner Evans is likely to be appointed 
Chief- Commissioner under the New Bankrupt Act, 
which comes into operation the second week of next 
month.— Weekly Chronicle. 


Tue Free-Trapve CLUR was dissolved, by the vote 
of a meeting of its members, on Saturday last, and a 
new club, to be known as the National Reform Club, 
is to be formed forthwith, and will occupy the pre- 
mises in St. James’s-square, hitherto enjoyed by the 
free-traders.—Daily News. 

Mr. Macavutay has returned to London, after a 
delightful tour through some of the eastern and 
southern districts of Ireland, whither he went about 
five weeks since, to procure information necessary 
for the completion of the forthcoming volume of his 
history.— Weekly Chronicle. 


Tun Court at BALNOAL.— The proceedings of 
the Royal party for the past few days have been of 
the same retired and unostentatious character as that 
by which alone they have hitherto been distinguished. 
A certain similarity necessarily attaches to each day's 
doings. Prince Albert has been very assiduous in 
the pursuit of his favourite pastime. Her Majest 
very often accompanies him to the forest, mounte 
on a beautiful Highland pony; and when this is not 
the case, she invariably attends him to the margin. 
A beautiful piebald pony has been procured for the 
Prince of Wales, on which his Royal Highness rides 
out daily. 


Lorp BroveHamM.—The noble and learned lord 
completed his seventy-first year on Wednesday last, 
on which occasion a large party assembled at 
Brougham Hall. 

We are authorized to state that the reports which 
have been circulated that the Hecate had been 
ordered at short notice to the Cape of Good Hope are 
eee. unfounded. No vessel has been ordered 
specially for that destination.— Times. 


Tue Lonpon Water.—The hardness of water is 
owing to the presence of earthy and alkaline salts. 
A great portion of the water used in London labours 
4 this grave defect. The consequences are, 
great waste and enhanced cost in washing and 
culinary processes, and a long catalogue of bodily 
sufferings entailed on the drinkers of the impure 
beverage. To illustrate by contrast the pernicious 
effects of repeated calcareous drenches, we need 
only point to the restorative qualities of the Malvern 
waters. Long before Priessnitz and hydropathy 
were heard of, those celebrated springs were resorted 
to for their curative powers, especially in diseases of 
the digestive organs, the kidneys, &c., such as the 
hard water of London tends to produce. Now the 
Malvern waters are not of the mineral class; they 
cure, not by means ‘of any medicinal ingredients 
contained in them, but simply by virtue of their 
own exceeding purity. Their specific gravity is 
only 1.002, showing them to be all but devoid of 
foreign admixture. There lies beneath London, 
quite accessible and ready to overflow for our use, 
an inexhaustible lake of water as pure as that of 
Malvern; but we are forbidden to touch it, The 
sick Londoner, craving for Nature’s pure cordial 
draught, must gulp down his lime-drugged potion, 
in reverence for the monopoly of the Water Com- 
panies.— Spectator. 

REPRESENTATION OF West SunnRT.— The nomi- 
nation of the candidates for the representation of the 
Western Division of Surrey took place on Saturday, 
at Guildford. Mr. Evelyn, of Wootton Park, was 
proposed by Colonel Sumner, and the nomination 
‘was seconded by A. K. Barclay, Esq.,M.P. Mr. 
Edgell was proposed by Henry Gosse, Esq., seconded 
by H. L. Long, Esq. Mr. Drummond, M.P., then 
addressed his constituents, and implored them, for 
their own interests, not to return him a colleague 
who would vote in direct opposition to him. It was, 
he said, the intention of the manufacturers to ruin 
the landlords; and he called upon the electors to 
support Mr. Evelyn, as he saw by one of Mr. Edgell’s 
placards that he was connected with the Economical 
and Financial League! Mr. Evelyn then addressed 
th: electors, and gave an earnest of his political con- 
sistency by avowing that, although he was in favour 
of the removal of + Jewish disabilities, there were 
reasons which he considered as justifying him in 
declining to support such a measure at the present 
time. He professed himself a Conservative, opposed 
to any hurried movements in the direction of demo- 
cracy. Mr. Edgell declared himself prepared to vote 
for a reduction of taxation, for civil and religious 
liberty in its widest sense, for the ballot, and for an 
extension of the suffrage. ‘The High Sheriff declared 
the show of hands to be in favour of Mr. Evelyn, 


LITERATURE. 


John Howard, and the Prison-World of Europe. 
From Original and Authentic Documents. 
Hepworth Dixon. London: Jackson ond 
Walford. 

(Continued from our last number.) 

THE failing health of Mrs. Howard compelled 
her husband, shortly after their marriage, to re- 
move from Cardington ; and her husband purchased 
a residence in the New Forest, Hampshire. But 
their stay was short, and they speedily returned 
into Bedfordshire, where Howard employed him- 
self, not only in ornamenting his grounds, but in 
ameliorating the condition of his peasantry. The 


rg es delightfully describes this of his 
hero’s history, which exhibited so pleasing an evi- 
dence of his philanthropic purposes. He laboured 


in this good work in conjunction with Whithread, 
father of the celebrated politician. Under their 
conjoint influence, Cardington became a model of 
a village population, and one of the most orderly 
localities in the kingdom. To his unspeakable 
sorrow, Howard lost at this period his beloved 
wife, who died after giving birth to a son—to that 
son whose debauched excesses plunged daggers 
into his father’s heart, and whose name was con- 
nected with an atrocious, though unfounded, 
ay of parental cruelty, practised on him by 
the father who loved him so well :— 


“ The charge was made (in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine) on the strength of one asserted fact, namely, that 


Howard had once locked up his son for several hours in 


a solitary j ut the key into his pocket, and gone 
off to Bedford, leaving him there till he returned at 
night. . Meredith Townsend, one of Howard's 
most intimate friends, sifted the storyto the bottom, and 
gave the following account of its origin:—‘It was Mr. 
Howard's constant practice to walk out with his child in 
the garden while the servants were at dinner. In one 
of these little excursions, with Master Howard in his 
hand (who was then about three years old), the father 
being much entertained with the innocent prattle of his 
son, they went on till they came to the root-house, or 
hermitage, in a retired part of the garden, with which 
the young gentleman was familiarly acquainted, and 
were there for some time, diverting one another. During 
this, the servant came in great haste to inform his 
master, that a gentleman on horseback was at the door, 
and desired to speak with Mr. Howard ‘immediately, 
upon business of some importance ; and, as he wished to 
be with him as soon as possible, he said to his son, 
Jack, be a good boy, and keep quiet, and I shall come 
very soon to you again;“ and so, — the door, to 
prevent the child from going out and prowling about the 
garden by himself, to the hazard of getting into some 
mischief, he put the key into his pocket, and ran to the 

erson jn waiting as fast as he could. The conversation 

etween them lasted much ** than he had expected, 
and put the thought of the child out of his head. Upon 
the gentleman’s departure, he asked the servant where 
Jack was, and received for answer, that he supposed 
him to be in the root-house, where he had been left. 
And then, instantly recollecting the incident, he flew to 
set him at liberty, and found him quietly asleep on the 
matting; and when he waked, could not perceive that 
his confinement had made any disagreeable impression 
on his mind.“ 


The health of Howard became shattered by his 
recent loss; and a visit to the continent of Europe 
was deemed essential to his recovery. Placing his 
son, therefore, under proper care, so that the work 
of his education might not be impeded, he departed 
for Italy, to feast himself, for the last time, upon 
its works of art and genius, before obeying the 
high impulses of a mind urged onward by the love 
of God, and by pity for mankind. As yet, how- 
ever, the imperative voice had not called him. On 
his return, he was appointed sheriff of Bedford- 
shire, and that appointment, accidental as it might 
seem, was the proximate cause which made him 
what he was. It brought him into connexion with 

risons and their inmates. He visited their cells; 
e became a witness of distresses which scarcely 
any language can exaggerate—to which the not 
uilty were equally exposed with the criminal. 
he scheme was then that no prisoner could be 
liberated from confinement until he had paid cer- 
tain fees to the gaoler. Howard attempted to 
remedy the evil by the substitution of a regular 
salary; but he was met by the fool’s difficulty—the 
thing was without precedent. To endeavour, 
therefore, to gain such a precedent, Howard un- 
dertook a visit into neighbouring counties. But 
he sought in vain. His search was, however, a 
blessing. It brought him acquainted with the 
state of prisons in general, and thus he came 
gradually under the influence of a conviction 
which moulded his after life. Scarcely had he 
returned from one tour of inspection before he had 
become committed to the necessity of another. 
The subject attracted the attention of the Legis- 
lature, and the result of Howard’s inquiries was 
given before a Committee of the House, and the 
philanthropist received the public thanks of Parlia- 
ment for his humanity and zeal. 

It would be injustice to the subject, did even 
our space allow it, to attempt an analysis of 
Howard's subsequent prison labours in England. 
But the unwearied industry—the unflinching firm- 
ness—the ready sacrifice of life and health in the 
extensive survey—above all, the unearthly and 
magnificent motives which prompted him in the 
work, render the history a new book of “ Acts of 


been published. No man with a 


the narrative of Howard’s unsuccessful attempt to 
represent Bedford in Parliament. Politics were 
not meant to be his vocation. His work was 
greater. From the prisons of Great Britain he 
F His bold- 
ness even penetrated the gates of Paris, though he 


could go no further, and esca almost by 
miracle. Leaving Paris, he visited the prisons of 


Belgium, and Holland, and Germany, some of 
them most favourably contrasting with the dark 
dungeons of home. ‘The reason mainly was—that 
the prisoners were employed. He returned to 
England, and perceived with satisfaction the im- 
provements which his own exertions had origi- 
nated. But he could not rest; the burning thought 
possessed him, and we find him after a short in- 
terval making a prison tour of Switzerland— 
bringing back the impression of the superiority of 
continental houses of confinement over similar 
places in England. He had now travelled 13,418 
miles, and his next effort was to publish the result 
of his observations. His work on “the State of 
Prisons” was widely, indeed almost gratuitously, 
circulated, and produced a profound impression. 

We warmly commend to our readers the Eighth 
Chapter of Mr. Dixon’s work, entitled, Theories 
of Crime.” The reign of George II. began a 
terriffic system of sanguinary edicts. To rob the 
mail—to destroy deer—to cut down trees—to cut 
a hop-band in a hop-plantation—to kill sheep or 
cattle with a view to theft—were capital offences, 
as was “ forgery, smuggling, coining and uttering 
base coin, shoplifting, stealing from a barge or 
vessel on the river to the value of 5s., or from a 
bleaching-ground to the value of 10s.;” and though, 
in some of these cases, the judge had a discretionary 
power, executions often took place for the most 
trifling offences. In the reign of George III. 
matters were still worse. From 1749—1771, 1,121 
persons were capitally convicted, and 678 were 
actually executed. In 1760, there-were only 14 
capital convictions. But the number increased 
annually, till in 1770 there were 91. Much infor- 
mation of a similar kind may be gleaned from this 
volume. 

Howard’s precautions against contagion were 
simple—a vegetable diet, daily baths, early rising, 
a water beverage, were the chief instrumental 
means; but trust in God was chief. His system 
of visitation once begun, the philanthropist inter- 
mitted not till death called him to his reward. We 
must deny ourselves the pleasure of following him 
through his varied course, until his departure from 
life at Cherson, in Russia. The incidents of his 
death-bed are well known. 

We unfeignedly thank the author for his inte- 
resting production. It is not perfect, and we 
marked here and there a lapse on which minor 
criticism might be glad to fasten. There is some- 
what, too, of an egotistical and smirking tone now 
and then apparent, and it is no inconsiderable 
blemish. But the writer has a varied and manly 
style—a warm appreciation of the great in bene- 
ficence and religion—though the latter subject is 
treated in a style too much d la Carlyle to be alto- 
gether to our taste—and an acquaintance with 
prisons and their abuses, which augurs that his 

rojected work on that subject will be one of 
important facts and solid principles. 


The Fugitive Blacksmith ; or, Events in the His- 
tory of James W. C. Pennington, Pastor of a 
Presbyterian Church, New York ormerly d 
Slave in the State & Maryland, United States. 
London: Charles Gilpin. 


OuR uppermost feeling after the perusal of this 
deeply-interesting, but unpretending volume, was 
one of regret that the publication of the personal 
narrative and facts which it contains has been so 
long delayed. It would have supplied that infor- 
mation which many who had the pleasure of hear- 
ing Mr. Pennington’s singularly appropriate and 
touching address at the late Peace Congress in 
Paris must have wished for in vain, and it would 
have served a higher purpose in presenting to the 
world one of the most romantic narratives and 
forcible illustrations of the domestic working of 
the atrocious system of slavery which have yet 
in of humanity 
in his composition can rise from its perusal without 
his sensibilities being stirred up within him, by 
the simple and unaffected description here given of 
the terrible physical, moral, and spiritual wron 
endured by the suffering millions of African bond- 
men in the southern states of America, and without 
his resolution being strengthened to do his utmost 
to aid in their liberation. We the more rejoice in 
its appearance, because it is calculated to show the 
utter uselessness of any modification af the system, 
and to concentrate the attention of thinking men 
on both sides of the Atlantic, at a time when free- 
soilism is the more popular and prominent phase 
of the question, upon the principle of slavery itself, 
This view of the subject is forcibly presented by 
Mr. Pennington in his preface to the volume :— 
„The being of slavery,” he says, “its soul and 
body, lives and moves in the chattel principle; the 
cart-whip starvation, and nakedness, are its in- 


evitable consequences to a greater or a lesser 
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. » » The mildest form of slavery, if there be 
such a form, looking at the chattel principle as the 


definition of slavery, is comparatively the worst 


form. For it not only keeps the slave in the most 
unpleasant apprehension, like a prisoner in chains 
awaiting his trial; but it actually, in a great 
majority of cases, where kind masters do exist, 
trains him, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances the system admits of, and then 

lunges him into the worst form of which 
it is capable,” when he becomes the pro- 
perty of another by sale or inheritance. Hap. 
pily, in this country there is not so much need of 
reiterating this vital principle as on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Our prejudices and interests have 
fortunately little to do with the decision of our 
judgments in the matter. Consequently, English- 
men are, for the most part, in point of sentiment, 
thorough abolitionists. 


The principal portion of the. tract,“ as Mr. 
ca modestly styles the book, consists of 
an auto lography his early life as a slave, and 
of his escape from bondage, and final settlement in 
New York as a Presbyterian minister. His adven- 
tures and hair-breadth escapes invest the narrative 
with startling interest, and excite the deepest sym- 
pathies of the reader. The volume will form an 
effective introduction of the writer to the friends of 
the slave in this country, during the few months 
he sojourns amongst us to prosecute his benevolent 
mission. His history is one of the most striking 
instances which has ever come under our notice of 
the innate craving for freedom in the human mind, 
and of the success of a man of resolute will and 
energy of character in overcoming difficulties, both 
of a physical and mental nature, which to those of 
leas earnestness of purpose would appear insur- 
mountable. 

J. W. C. Pennington was born in Maryland, 
which enjoys an infamous pre-eminence as one of 
the slave breeding states of the Union. He is one 
of a family of eleven children, all born in slavery. 
His father was the property of one man, his mother 
of another, but according to usage he followed the 
condition of the latter. As may be supposed, his 
early education was completely neglected. At the 
age of nine he was hired out, at a short distance 
from home, to a stonemason to learn the trade. 
When he was eleven years of age he was placed 
under a slave of his master’s, who was an excellent 
blacksmith, and continued in that business until 
he was 21. His aptness at his trade procured him 
the reputation of being a “ first-rate blacksmith.” 
The cruel treatment of die father and family by his 
brutal master, coupled with the dread ever present 
to his mind of being sold into a worse bondage 
than that to which he was subject, was the occa- 
sion of his determination to fly from the scene of 
so much crime and misery. ‘This resolution was 
come to without counsel or advice from any one, 
but not without deep and anxious reflection. He 
felt that it was a crisis in his life—* the hour was 
now come, and the man must act and be free or 
remain a slave for ever.” His knowledge of the 
country was slight indeed. All the information he 
possessed was, that the adjoining State of Penn- 
sylvania was free, but he was ignorant where the 
soil of the free state began and that of the slave 
state terminated. With such slender means of in- 
formation, it may be supposed that his escape was 
little less than miraculous. At two o’clock on the 
morning of a Sabbath in November, 1828, the 
young slave stole away from his master’s house. 
A few articles of scanty clothing and a small piece 
of Indian flour bread were the only provision he 
could make for the dark and perilous journey 
before him. “I now found myself,“ he says, 
under cover of the night, a solitary wanderer from 
home and friends; my only guide was the north 
star, by this I knew my general course northward, 
but at what point I should strike Pennsylvania, or 
when and where I should find a friend, I knew 
not.” At the dawn of morning he found shelter in the 
— of 8 ween in a corn shock, where 

e passed the whole day in a squattin ition, 
with nothing but his me of he» to afford nou- 
rishment. At — he sallied forth to pursue his 
journey, but the cloudiness of the weather deprived 

im of the guidance of the star of hope. The 
second day was also passed in ambush, without any 
other food than a few sour apples, which he 
found in the road. His failing strength permitted 
him to make but little progress during the third 
night. At daybreak he found himself on a turn- 
pike road, sixty-two miles from home. This infor- 
mation was supplied him by the only person he 
had thus far met—a lad of about twelve years old. 

He was now on the high road to Philadelphia—a 
road which, as he learnt from a young man as he 
passed along, was infested with people, who would 
inevitably arrest him before he had gone many 
miles, The warning was neglected, and in a few 
minutes he found himself confronted by a man, who 
demanded his passport. ‘The declaration that he 
was free did not avail. He fled, and was followed ; 
— joined in the pursuit, and he was captured. 

e will not attempt to describe the subsequent 
events, which are told in a graphic and simple 


style. Suffice it to say that after one ineffectual 
attempt to escape, he was more successful a second 


Che Monconforniist. 


time, and at nightfall he found himself alone in a 
wood, dragging his way through briars and thorns, 
and wading through marshy ground and ditches, 
under a dark and cloudy sky. The following de- 
scription will convey some idea of his critical 
position during the next two days :— 


“ The day dawned upon me when I was near a small 
house and barn, situate close to the road side. The 
barn was too near the road, and too small to afford 
secure shelter for the day; but as I cast my eye around 
by the dim light, I could see no wood, and no larger 
barn. It seemed to be an open country to a wide ex 
tent. The sun was travelling so rapidly from his eastern 
chamber, that ten or fifteen minutes would spread broad 
daylight over my track. Whether my deed was evil, you 
may judge, but I freely confess that I did then prefer 
darkness rather than light; 1 therefore took to the mow 
of the little barn at a great risk, as the events of the 
day willshow. It so happened that the barn was filled 
with corn-fodder, newly cured and lately gottenin. You 
are aware that however quietly one may crawl into such 
a bed he is. compelled to make much more noise than if 
it were a feather-bed ; and also considerably more than 
if it were hay or straw. Besides inflicting upon my own 
excited imagination the belief that I made noise enough 
to be heard by the inmates of the house who were likely 
to be rising at the time, I had the misfortune to attract 
the notice of a little house-dog, such as we call in that 
part of the world a “ flce, on account of its being not 
only the smallest species of the canine race, but also, 
because it isthe most saucy, noisy, and teazing of all 
dogs. This little creature commenced a fierce barking. 
I had at once great fears that the mischievous little 
thing would betray me; I fully apprehended that as 
soon as the man of the house arose, he would come and 
make search in the barn. It now being entirely day- 
light, it was too late to retreat from this shelter, even if 
1 could have found another; I therefore bedded myself 
down into the fodder as best I could, and entered upon 
the annoyances of the day, with the frail hope to sustain 
my mind. 

„It was Thursday morning; the clouds that had 
veiled the sky during the latter part of the previous day, 
and the previous night, were gone. It was not until 
about.an hour after the sun rose that I heard any out- 
door movements about the house. As soon as I heard 
those movements, I was satisfied there was but one man 
about the house, and that he was preparing to go some 
distance to work forthe day. This was fortunate for me; 
the busy movements about the yard, and especially the 
active preparations in the house for breakfast, silenced 
my unwelcome little annoyer, the fice, until after the 
man had gone, when he commenced afresh, and continued 
with occasional intermissions through the day. He 
made regular sallies from the house to the barn, and 
after smelling about, would fly back to the house, bark- 
ing furiously ; thus he strove most skilfully throughout 
the entire day to raise an alarm. There seemed to be 
no one about the house but one or two small children 
and the mother, after the man was gone. About ten 
o’clock, my attention was 8 directed to another 
trial: how I could pass the day without food. The 
reader will remember it is Thursday, and the only,regular 
meal I have taken since Sunday, was yesterday, in the 
midst of great agitation, about four o’clock ; that since 
that I have performed my arduous night’s travel. At 
one moment, I had nearly concluded to go and present 
myself at the door, and ask the woman of the house to 
have compassion, and give me food; but then I feared 
the consequences might be fatal, and I resolved to suffer 
the day out. The wind sprang up fresh and cool; the 
barn being small and the crevices large, my wet clothes 
were dried by it, and chilled me through and through. 

„J cannot now, with pen or tongue, give a correct 
idea of the feeling of wretchedness I experienced; every 
nerve in my system quivered, so that not a particle of my 
flesh was at rest. In this way I passed the day till about 
the middle of the afternoon, when there seemed to be an 
unusual stir about the public road, which passed close 
by the barn. Men seemed to be passing in parties on 
horseback, and talking anxiously. From a word which I 
now and then overheard, I had nota shadow of doubt that 
they were in search of me. One I heard say, I ought 
to catch such a fellow, the only liberty he should have for 
one fortnight would be ten feet of rope.’ Another I 
heard say, ‘I reckon he is in that wood now.’ Another 
said, Who would have thought that rascal was so cute? 
All this while the little fice was mingling his voice with 
those of the horsemen, and the noise of the horses’ feet. 
I listened and trembled. 

Just before the setting of the sun, the labouring man 
of the house returned, and commenced his evening duties 
about the house and barn; chopping wood, getting up 
his cow, feeding his pigs, &c., attended by the little brute 
who continued barking at short intervals. He came 
several times into the barn below. While matters were 
passing thus, I heard the approach of horses again, and 
as they came up nearer, I was led to believe that ali ihad 
heard pass were returning in one party. They passed 
the barn, and halted at the house, when I recognised the 
voice of my old captor; addressing the labourer, he 
asked, . Have you seen a runaway nigger pass here 
to-day?“ 

af 1 ‘No, I have not been at home since 
early this morning. Where did he come from ?’ 

“Captor: I caught him down below here yesterday 
morning. I had him all day, and just at night he fooled 
me and got away. A party of us have been after him all 
day; we have been up to the line, but can’t hear or see 
anything of him. I heard this morning where he came 
from. e is a blacksmith, and a stiff reward is out fo 
him, two hundred dollars.’ 

„Lab.: He is worth looking for.’ 

„Cap.: ‘I reckon so. If I get my clutches on him 
again, I’ll mosey * him down to —— before I cat or 
sleep.’ 

Reader, you may, if you can, imagine what the state 
of my mind was at this moment. I shall make no at- 
tempt to describe it to you; to my great relief, however, 
the party rode off, and the labourer, after finishing his 
work, went into the house. Hope seemed now to - Soe 
for me once more; darkness was rapidly approaching, 
but the moments of twilight seemed much longer than 
they did the evening before. At length the sable cover- 
ing had spread itself over the earth. About eight 
o’clock, I ventured to descend from the mow of the barn 
into the road. The little dog the while began a furious 
fit of barking, so much so that I was sure that with what 


* An expression which signifies to drive in a hurry. 
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his master had learned about me, he could not fail to 
believe I was about his premises. I quickly crossed the 
road and got into an open field opposite. After stepping 
lightly about two hundred yards, I halted, and on listen- 
ing, I heard the door open. Feeling about on the ground, 
I picked up two stones, and one in each hand, I made off 
as fast as I could, but I heard nothing more that indi- 
cated pursuit, and after going some distance, I dis- 
charged my encumbrance, as from the reduced state of 
my bodily health, I could not afford to carry ballast, 

This incident had the effect to start me under great 
disadvantage to make a good night’s journey, as it threw 
me at once off the road, and compelled me to encounter 
at once the tedious and laborious task of beating my way 
across marshy fields, and to drag through woods and 
thickets where there were no paths. 

After several hours, I found my way back to the 
road, but the hope of making anything like clever speed 
was out of the question. All could do, was to keep my 
legs in motion; and this I continued to do with the ut- 
most difficulty. The latter part of the night I suffered 
extremely from cold. There came a heavy frost: I ex- 
pected at every moment to fall on the road and perish. I 
came to acorn-field covered with heavy shocks of Indian 
corn that had been cut ; I went into this and got an ear, 
and then crept into one of the shocks ; eat as much of it 
as I could, and thought I would rest a little and start 

ain, but weary nature could not sustain the operation 
0 1 hard corn for its own nourishment, and I 
sunk to sleep. 

When I awoke the sun was shining around ; I started 
with alarm, but it was too late to think of 2 any 
other shelter; I therefore nestled myself down, and con- 
cealed myself as best I could, from the light of day. 
After recovering a little from my fright, I commenced 
again eating my whole corn. Grain by grain I worked 
away at it: when my jaws grew tired, as they often did, 
] would rest, and then in afresh. Thus, although I 
began an early breakfast, I was nearly the whole of the 
forenoon before I had done, 

„Nothing of importance occurred during the day, 
until about the middle of the afternoon, when I was 
thrown into a panic by the appearance of a party of 
gunners, who passed near me with their dogs. After 
shooting one or two birds, however, and passing within 
a few rods of my frail covering, they went on, and left 
me once more in hope. Friday night came without an 
other incident worth naming. As I sallied out, I felt 
evident benefit from the ear of corn I had nibbled away, 
My strength was considerably renewed: though I was 
far from being nourished, I felt that my life was at least 
safe from death by hunger. Thus encouraged, I set out 
with better speed than I had made since Sunday and 
Monday night. I had a presentiment, too, that I must 
be near free soil. I had not yet the least idea where I 
should find a home or a friend, still my spirits were so 
hi * elated, that I took the whole of the road to my- 
self; I ran, hopped, skipped, jumped, clapped my hands, 
and talked to myself. But to the old slaveholder I 
had left I said, ‘Ah! ah! old fellow, I told you I'd fix 
you.’ 

Saturday morning dawned upon me; and although 
my strength seemed yet considerably fresh, I began to 
feel a hunger somewhat more destructive and peta 
if possible, than 1 had before. I resolved, at all risk, to 
continue my travel by day-light, and to ask information 
of the first person I met.“ 


But relief was now at hand. At the next toll-. 
ate he arrived at he resolved to inquire his way. 
t was kept by an elderly woman, whom he after- 

wards found was a Christian. She told him he was 
in Pennsylvania, and directed him to the house of 
„W. W.,“ a Quaker, about three miles distant, 
who, she said, would take an interest in him. He 
went, and received a cordial welcome. Come 
in,” said the benevolent Friend, “and take thy 
breakfast, and get warm, and we will talk about 
thee.” We should extremely like to know the 
name of this good Samaritan, but no doubt 
motives of prudence render necessary, even now, 
its suppression. W. W. gave the young fugitive 
employment, and here he remained six months in 
a state of partial concealment. Our hero now be- 
an his real life. The kind Quaker superintended 
is education, and found an apt and intelligent 
pupil in the young fugitive. His education now 
commenced in earnest. When he was first re- 
ceived as a fugitive his mind was “ a sad picture of 
mental and spiritual darkness.” In a short time 
he made rapid progress in knowledge :—“ As my 
friend poured light into my mind, I saw the dark- 
ness; it amazed and grieved me beyond descrip- 
tion. Sometimes I sank down under the load, and 
became discouraged, and dared not hope that I 
céuld ever succeed in acquiring knowledge 
—, make me happy, or useful to my fellow- 
eings. 

But the pursuers of blood were behind him. 
The danger of recapture rendered it to the last 
degree imprudent that he should remain longer in 
his present place of concealment; and early in the 
month of March he left the bosom of this excellent 
family, and went forth once more to try his fortune 
among strangers. Under the directing guidance 
of Providence, after travelling two days and a 
night he found shelter and employment in the 
house of J. K., another member of the Society of 
Friends, a farmer in the same state. Here he re- 
mained seven months. 

„The religious atmosphere in this family was ex- 
cellent. Mrs. K. gave me the first copy of the Holy 
Scriptures I ever possessed, she also gave me much 
excellent counsel. She was a preacher in the Society 
of Friends ; this occasioned her with her husband 
to be much of their time from home. This left the 
charge of the farm upon me, and besides put it out of 
their power to render me that aid in my studies which 
my former friend had. I, however, kept myself closely 
concealed, by confining myself to the limits of the farm, 
and using all my leisure time in study. This place was 
more secluded, and I felt less of dread and fear of 
discovery than I had before, and although seriously 


embarrassed for want of an instructor, I realised some 
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pleasure and profit in my studies. I often employed 


myself in drawi maps of the solar system, and 
diagrams illustrating the theory of solar eclipses. I felt 
also a fondness for reading the Bible, and committing 
chapters, and verses of hymns to memory. Often on the 
Sabbath when alone in the barn, I would break the 

monotony of the hours by eg ogee to speak, as if I 
i audien was 


— tet taeana, sat N e 
ing ſor tho „ an was 8 more grieve 
K at net barrenness ; 1 found it : ually 
freed from the darkness entailed by slavery, but I was 
deeply and anxiously concerned how I should fill it with 
msc | knowledge. I had a few books, and no tutor.“ 
His thirst for knowledge and desire for useful- 
ness induced him to leave his kind protectors and 
seek employment in New York. e settled at 
Long Island, and assiduously employed his leisure 
hours in completing his education. By means of 
evening-schools and private tuition he soon began 
to make encouraging Yr in his studies. At 
ng of 1 


this time, the s 29, he first seriously felt 
that he was a slave in another and more serious 
sense :— 


„Day after day, for about two weeks, I found myself 
more deeply convicted of personal guilt before God. M 
heart, soul, and body, were in the greatest distress ; 
thought of neither food, drink, or rest, for days and 
nights together. Burning with a recollection of the 
wrongs man done me—mourning for the injuries 
my brethren were still 3 and deeply convicted 
of the guilt of my own sins against God. One evening, 
in the third week of the struggle, while alone in m 
chamber, and after solemn reflection for several hours, 
concluded that I could never be happy or useful in that 
state of mind, and resolved that t would try to beeome 
reconciled to God. I was then living in the family of an 
elder of the Presbyterian Church. I had not made 
known my feelings to any one, either in the family or 
out of it; and I did not suppose that any one had dis- 
covered my feelings. To my surprise, however, I found 
that the family had not only been aware of my state for 
several days, but were deeply anxious on my behalf. The 
following Sabbath, Dr. Cox was on a visit in Brooklyn to 
preach, and was a guest in the family; hearing of my 
case, he expressed a wish to converse with me, and with- 
out knowing the plan, I was invited into a room and left 
alone with him. He entered skilfully and kindly into 
my feelings, and after considerable conversation, he in- 
vited me to attend his service that afternoon. 1 did so, 
and was deeply interested. 

% Without detaining the reader with too many particu- 
lars, I will only state that I heard the doctor once or 
twice after this, at his own place of worship in New 
York City, and had several personal interviews with 
him, as the result of which, I hope I was brought to a 
saving acquaintance with Him of whom Moses in 
the law and the prophets did write; and soon con- 
nected myself with the church under his pastoral 
care. 

He now devoted his whole attention to the one 
absorbing question —slavery. His great and en- 
grossing thought was how in the best way to em- 
ploy his time and talents, so as to tell most effec- 
tually upon the atrocious system. After revolving 
many plans, he finally determined to concentrate 
his efforts in attempting to relieve the misery, igno- 
rance, and wretchedness of the free coloured 
population around him. About this time the 
Anti-slavery question was beginning to be agitated 
in New 4 by Garrison, Tappan, and other 
earnest friends of the slave, and from these sym- 
pathizing friends he received much countenance 
and encouragement in his preliminary labours. He 
at length resolved to devote himself to the minis- 
try of the gospel. Shortly after he accepted a 
situation as teacher in a school, which he conducted 
with great effect. Of his subsequent labours 
and success as a pastor, Mr. r oe says no- 
thing, but all who are acquainted with the religious 
affairs of the United States are aware of the pro- 
minent part he from this time took in the great 
question to which he had devoted his energies— 
and of the moral and spiritual benefits he was 
the instrument of conferring upon thousands of his 
coloured brethren. His name is imperishably 
associated with the progress of religion in that 
country, and with that noble band of pioneers 
who commenced, without encouragement, and in 
the midst of danger and obloquy, the crusade 
against slavery which has now extended itself over 
the Union, and influences the decision of the legis- 
2 and the schemes of the great parties in the 
tate. 

It is a happy circumstance, that while the great 

Anti-slavery movement is mainly prosecuted by 


white men, so many individuals of the oppressed | 


race have been raised up to take a prominent share 
in it, and to show to the proud Anglo-Saxon what 
the African race, under favourable circumstances, 
s capable of becoming. Their untiring zeal and 
well-directed talents are a pledge of ultimate suc- 
cess. Frederick Douglass, James Pennington, and 
John Brown, are probably doing more indirectly 
to pave the way for the ultimate downfal of 
slavery than their American coadjutors. This is 
as it should be. The latter two are now in this 
country, engaged in furthering the great work. 
Wherever they appear before an English audience, 
or in the midst of English friends, we are sure 
they will be received with that cordial welcome 
and respect which their strange history, their high 
character, equally with their great talents, demand. 
We know 5 Better means of deepening the de- 
testation of slavery in this country, and of pro- 
moting the spiritual welfare of fugitives from the 
land of bondage, than the wide circulation of this 


unpretending and deeply-interesting book. The 


fugitive blacksmith,” equally with “the learned 
blacksmith,” of the United States, deserves the 
cordial sympathy and solid assistance of British 
philanthropists. 

The length of our preceding remarks forbids us 
doing more than mentioning, that the volume be- 
fore us contains some interesting particulars rela- 
tive to the fate of Mr. Pennington’s famil 
behind in slavery, and to the domestic and 
treatment of the black populdtion generally. In 
short, the book presents us with one of the most 
graphic and detailed descriptions of the working 
of “the domestic institution” we have ever met 
with, and is well adapted to promote the object 
of the author in giving it to the world :—“ It has 
been to show the reader the hand of God with a 
slave; and to elicit your sympathy in behalf of the 
fugitive slave, by showing some of the untold 
dangers and hardships through which he has to 
pass to gain liberty, and how much he needs friends 
on free soil; and that men who have felt the yoke 
of slavery, even in its mildest form, cannot be ex- 
pected to speak of the system otherwise than in 
terms of the most unqualified condemnation.” 


The Compositor’s Guide to the Use of Greek Ac- 
= By Tuomas HArrox, Printer. London: 
ilbert. 


THE Hebrew vowel-points and Greek accents 
are perpetual perplexities to the student of those 
two noble languages. He will find the latter dif- 
ficulty in a great degree removed by the pamphlet 
noticed above, which, though written by a profes- 
sional reader—much to the credit of his intelli- 
gence and industry—for the service of his fellow- 
craftsmen, will be very useful to all who have to do 
with classical or sacred Greek. 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


Pacanini.—Of this wonderful magician of the 


Travelling in Germany, the great artist arrived 
without the gates of Frankfort, where he hted, 
and, instead of entering the city, to a 
quiet and retired auberge in the suburbs. After 
having partaken of his usually slender supper, 
Paganini, absorbed in reverie, mounted the narrow 
stairs to the place assigned for his repose, a narrow 
and mean-looking garret. By that time the night, 
which was, however, remarkably beautiful, had 
considerably advanced ; yet Paganini seated himself 
at the open window, and gazing into the night saw 
the brilliant eyes of heaven only through the 
medium of his own, while the spirit of his dreamy 
and imaginative fancy peopled the surrounding 
space with strange forms and shadows, that, to the 
rapt musician, weré not phantasme, but partook of 
substantiality and real existence. Suddenly the 
clock of some neighbouring Airche struck one, and, 
in the space of a moment, 
A change came o’er the spirit of his dream ;” 

for instantly the remembrance of an occurrence of 
which he had been an ear witness occurred to his 
mind. The wizard violinist abruptly caught up his 
instrument, and endeavoured to portray sounds 
that still echoed through his ears. The moans and 
cries of a newly-born infant, the agonized sobs and 
shudders of the mother, were imitated with the 
most consummate fidelity by his wonderful bow. 
The unaccustomed sounds soon awakened the host, 
who precipitately arose, marvelling through what 
means such visitors could have entered his house 
unknown to himself. Arousing his son also, 


whence the sounds ed. Their astonish- 
ment may be guessed when they perceived the tall, 
gaunt, almost unearthly figure of a man, or of a dis- 
embodied spirit,—for it seemed as much like the one 
as the other,—strangely gesticulating. But they 
were soon calm enough to behold that it was a man 


apparently lost in intense orgs ym who, not even 
noticing their entrance, caused his violin to utter, so 


it appeared, distinct human sounds, while the pale 
moonlight lit up his cadaverous face with an expres- 
sion not of earth. They retired immediately, with- 
out daring to disturb the midnight recollections” 
of the performer, and it was not till some time after- 
wards that they discovered their guest was the re- 
nowned Paganini.— Memoranda of a Musician. 


Tue Lake or Atticators Ic Scinpz. — This 
curious place is about eight miles from Kurrachee, 
and is well worth inspecting by all who are fond of 
the monstrous and grotesque. A moderate ride, 
through a sandy and sterile tract, varied with a few 
patches of jungle, brings one to a grove of tamarind 
trees, hid in the bosom of which lie the grisly brood 
of monsters. Little would one ignorant of the locale 
suspect that under that green wood in that tiny pool, 
which an active leaper could half spring across, such 
hideous denizens are concealed, ‘* Here is the pool,“ 
I said to my guide rather contemptuously, ‘ but 
where are the alligators?” At the same time I was 
stalking on very boldly with head erect, and rather 
inclined to flout the whole affair, naso adunco, A 
sudden hoarse roar or bark, however, under my 7 
feet, made me execute a pirouette in the air wi 
extroardinary adroitness, amd perhaps with more 
animation than grace. I had almost stepped on a 

oung crocodilian imp, about three feet long, whose 
bite, small as he was, would have been the reverse of 
pleasant. Presently the us of the place made his 


pearance in theshape ofa wizard-looking old Fakeer, 
who, on my presenting him with 8 of supecs, 


violin the following interesting anecdote is related :— | : 


they hastened together to the apartment from } minis 


wand—in other words, a 


produced his 
then ed to “call up his 


tioning with the » th i 
had siveedy BR . a eee 


dl inquit 
and on his calling out, 10 Baitho,”’ 40 Sit don 1. 7). 


lay flat on their stomachs, grinning horrible obedi- 


ence with their open and expectant jaws. 
of flesh were thrown to . 7 


ht- 
ook with which he sidled out of i> te 0 
evidently expecting to lose half a yard of his tale 
— . re ange At a short dis- 
tance (perhaps a mile) from the first pool, I was 
shown another, in which * water was a bee as 
one could bear it for complete immersion, yet even 
here I saw some small alligators. The Fakeer told 
me these brutes were very numerous in the river, 
about fifteen or twenty miles to the west. The 
monarch of the place, an enormous alligator, to 
which the Fakeer had given the name of ‘ Mor 
Saheb, My Lord Mor,” never obeyed the call to 
come out. As I walked round the pool, I was shown 
where he lay, with his head above water, immovable 
as a log, and for which I should have mistaken him 
but for his small savage ores, which glittered so that 
they seemed to emit s He was, the Fakeer 
said, very flerce and dangerous, and at least twenty 
feet in length.—Dry Leaves from Young Egypt. 


Suren mm Faarinopon-strart.—On Monday 
afternoon; shortly before two o’clock, a person, 
named James Powell, formerly secretar 32 
tero, but latterly acting as waiter at the Druids’ 
. Farringdon-street, committed suicide. During 
Monday hw seemed extremely dejected, so much vo 
that his wife deemed it prudent to ask Mr. Taylor, 
hatter, who occupies the shop under the Hall, to go 
up stairs and speak to him. Mr. Taylor did as 
requested, when on entering the front room he found 
him looking out of the window. Having inquired 
what was the matter with him, the unfortunate man 
turned round and looked him full in the face. Mr. 
Taylor laid his hand on his shoulder, when, all of a 
sudden, he heard the report of a pistol, and in an 
instant Powell reeled round three times and fell to 
the ground a cor Medical aid was instantly sent 
for, and Mr. Bullin promptly attended; he found 
that the deceased had shot himself through the 
heart. The deceased, when he went out in the 
morning, pledged his coat at a pawnbroker’s, and 
with the money advanced on it bought the pistol. 
At one time he was in very affluent circumstances, 
but was then about to leave his situation. About 
six weeks since he lost the sight of one of his eyes 
in drawing a cork from a bottle of ginger- beer. 

The annual conference of the Evangelical Allianc 
is to be held at Glasgow early in October. 


BIRTHS. 
se ber 18, the wife of the Rev. A. Fron, D. D., of 
Finsbury 


8 — 2 te ihe wife of the Rev, C. H Co al 
e e 0 „C. Hoorn n tion 
ter, Dereham, Norfolk. n, 
MARRIAGES, 
— 42 12, at Great Bentley, Ess 
Davids, Henay Witter, Esq. citor, 
child of G. B. Wap, Eg. 


ex, by the Rev. T. W. 
Colchester, to HANNAH, 
daughter and only 


of the Lod 
Great Bentley. — 


Se ber 12, at the Congregational Church, Holloway, by 
the .A. J. Morris, the Rev. Tuomas P. Lyxcu, minister of 
oval Chureb Mortimer-street, to Sankan, second 

E. Porter, of Highgate. 
ent Chapel, Crediton, by the 
of Wi e, Mr. Ropart Maney, of Far- 
leigh, Cheriton A* to Evizapetu, eldest daughter of Mr. 
8, Taub, of P l, 


both in the county of Devon. 

17 90, at the Old Meeting, Hanslope, Bucks 
by Rev. J. Mountford, Mr. Tuomas Clarks, fourth son o 
the late Mr. Clarke, of Park-hill Farm, Tring, to 8anan ANN, 
eldest daughter of Mr. J. Hartwe.1, Northamptonshire. 


DEATHS. 

September 7, at Kennington, after a short illness, 
BENJAMIN Wess, Esq., — years clerk to the Messrs. 
shorthand deservedly esteemed and sincerely 
by all who knew 


him. 

September 13, at Wakefield, aged 43, H. Woon, Esq., of Leeds; 
also, at Clapit-house, Hunslet, on the same day, aged 45, Sauau, 
his wife, both of cholera. . 

September 15, after a short illness, at his residence, 53, Cum- 
ming-street. Pentonville, in his 7ist year, Mr. James Daxnatt, 
muc ns og and er 

September 15, at Ilford, x, of cholera, in his Feth year, 
RicHARD Rose, Esq. 

September 16, at Southampton, aged 65 years, ELtzaneru, 
the wife of Mr. J. Davis, of Brunswick-square, Her end was 


peace. 
September 17, at 24 1 aged 3 years and 11 
—— KATHARINE Louisa, beloved child of Dr. J. R. 
ENNBTT. 

September 18, after a short illness, at her residence, Adding- 
ton-place, li, in her 6lat year, Mise WILLs, 

r 19, at Southampton-row, Russ ware, after a 
few days’ illness, in the 3C:h year of her age, Manrua, the be- 
loved wife of the Rev. D. Maurin, minister of Whitfleld Chapel, 


September 21, at his residence, Danmow, Essex, in the 76th 
ear of his age, Josarn ALLEN, a member of the Society of 


riends, 

September 22, after a few months’ illness, at his residence, in 

Long fleet, Poole, aged 67, RicHaap Haus „ senior deacon 
F tional Church, Poole, — 


of the Con 
| loved ents 5 l. a Dorset, 6), Sana, the be- 


ed 67, 
urney, 


i 
' 
1 
1 
1 
> 


Che Nonconformist. a 


hee 


776 


AWutshire dame, the mother of a large family, 
7 ‘a day asked the number of her children. ‘ % La, 
mel“ she replied, rocking herself to and fro, I've got 
fourteen—mostly boys and girls“ 
[Advertisement.]}—GaLtvanisM.—The following is extracted 
from the Court Journal of January 20:—* It is now about four 
years since we informed our readers, it was to be regretted 
galvanism was not more extensively used as a remedial agent. 
We have every reason to believe that our advice was attended 
to; for, in a comparatively short time, Mr. Halse’s residence 
was crowded with the élite of fashion, and their less fortunate 
fellow-sufferers; and we feel confident, judging from the aston- 
ishing remedial effects it has produced on ourselves, after all 
kinds of medicine and hydropathy had failed to impart any 
benefit, that the public will thank us for our recommendation. 
We were delighted to notice, a short time since, that Mr. 
Halse was patronized by the Bishop of London and Sir Charles 
Clark, his lordship’s physician, Mr. Halse’s great reforms in 
the galvanic apparatus, and his improved methods of applica- 
tion, justly entitle him to rank as the head of his profession. 
We again recommend our readers to give galvanism a fair trdal. 
Mr. Halse’s residence is at 22, Brunswick-square, London. 


MONEY MARKET AND COMMER- 
CIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CITY, Tuzspay EWR d. 


The Market for English Securities has been 
quiet, but firm, during the past week, and a slight, 
and we think anent, advance has been realized 
in Consols. ‘The unprofitable state of the share 
list has caused many of the holders of Railway 
property to sell out since the last half-yearly meet- 
ings, and a Jarge proportion of them are looking 
up to the public funds as the safest, and, perhaps, 
on the whole, most remunerating channel for the 
investment of capital not employed in business. 
The dealings, therefore, latterly, in this class of 
security, have been in small amounts, but this is 
perhaps one of the best arguments which can be 
adduced in its favour, as it indicates the confidence 
of the public and the direction taken by the 
money-holding community, Notwithstanding, 
then, the limited amount of transactions in the 
English Securities there has been a real and sub- 
stantial advance on our last quotation. 

33 l 1 5 Pa Mond.] Tues. 
Gone. for Acct 924 J 99h f oat f oof f % | Sey f 
3 per Ct. Red.] — — — 


New 3} per Ct. 

Annuities...J — — — 933 | — — 
India Stock 252 — — — 252 
Bank Stock — 


T — 74 — 74 — 
Long Annuit. “ — — — — 8 9-16 | 8 9-16 

Little, also, has been done in Foreign Securities, 
and the market has been very tranquil. The stock 
of principal interest is Mexican, which has con- 
siderably declined in consequence of the Mexican 
mail not bringing intelligence of the confirmation 
by Congress of the arrangement entered into with 

r. Robertson respecting them, nor even any ho 
of an immediate ratification of the agreement made 
with that gentleman. Buenos Ayres Bonds have 
been very firm, and Peruvian have touched very 
high prices. Dutch Stock has been 8 main- 
tained, notwithstanding the change of Ministry, 
and Danish has risen materially upon the return 
of the troops to Copenhagen. 

The Railway Market has undergone a delightful 
change for the better within the past three days, 
succeeding, however, a serious fall in the previous 


part of the week. The fluctuation in prices since 


the date of our last writing had been unprece- 
dented, the highest and lowest prices paid for the 
ponents: lines being North Western 1153 and 108, 

reat Western 63 and 55, South Eastern 203 and 
18, Midland 533 and 493, Brighton 72 and 70, 
Fastern Counties 73 and 73, Caledonian 172 and 
144, Great Northern 73 and 7, North Stafford 10 
and 93, South Western 333 and 32%, and North 
British 121 and 12. There can be no doubt, from 
these and other symptoms, that the speculators for 
a fall have operated very extensively. We have 
frequently taken occasion to warn our readers 
against — a really bad state of things from. 
the untiring and infamous efforts of these jobbers. 
We do not ourselves consider, and never have 
considered, Railway property in itself to have de- 
teriorated in real and true value lately. We were 
aware that it was chiefly an “ operation for a fall” 
which brought the market to such a depressed 
condition, and have therefore cautioned our readers 
not to sell their interest in Railway Shares hastily. 
Those that have done so, we believe, will soon re- 
gret the act, for if the present improved tone and 
uspect of the market is at all sustained, the jobbers 
will be the first to take advantage of the rally, and 
by their purchases push the market to a still higher 
rate of value. We confidently anticipate this, and 
we wish we could as confidently anticipate that 
those speculators who, by their unprincipled repre- 
sentations, have driven the market to its present 
low condition, could share some portion of the 
misery and want to which their operations have 
reduced many a family in this — 

The meeting of the gn of Bank Stock 
on Thursday last provoked another discussion on 
the expediency of continuing the large amount of 
Rest in the cotiery of the Bank, ‘The disoussion 


india Stock ........| 202 


resulted in the adoption of the dividend recom- 
mended by the Governor, viz. 3} per cent. for the 
past six months. This is the second defeat lately 
sustained by those who would entrench on the 
three millions of Reserve money in the Bank, and 


indicates on the part of the proprietors generall 
a full approbation of the cautious course pursu 


by the Court of Directors. 
The Corn Market on Monday was firm at pre- 
vious rates, and with an upward tendency. 


PRICES OF STOCKS. 
The highest prices are given. 


BRITISH. Price. FOREIGN. Price. 
Consols „. 92 Braslilil 86 
3 per Gent. Reduced 4 eee | ies 
ee eee French 3 per cent. ee 


Annuities eeee 8 9.16 Granada eeee 17 
Ban Stock. * MG Mexican 5ᷣpr. et. new N 
Portuguese ......| 29 
Exchequer Bills— Russian 6 6 6 % 6 „6 „ 6„ 107 
Js. . „ 0600 38s. Spanish5 per cent. 17 
India Bonds 74 pm. Ditto 3 per cent.... 34 
Ditto Passive. 9 6 020 3 


THE GAZETTE. 


Friday, Sept. 21. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 


for the week ending on Saturday, the 15th day of Sept., 1849. 
ISSUB DEPARTMENT. 


£ 
Notes issued eeecee 27,910,900 Government Debt. 9 11,015,100 
Other Securities .. 2,984, 
Gold Coin & Bullion 13,633,823 
Silver Bullion .... 277,077 


£27,910,900 


£27.910,900 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


£ 
Proprietors’ Capital 14,553,000 | Government Securi- 
Rest „ 6 „%% %%% „„ 60 3,578, 609 ties (ineluding 
Public Deposits (in- Dead Weight An- 
cluding Exche- nuity ) . ⁊ 14,334,255 
uer, Savings’ Other Securities .. 10,403,105 
Banks, Comm Notes 9 6 6 %%% % „0 10,246, 150 
sioners of Na- Gold and Silver Coin 949,573 
tional and : 
Dividend Ace 


counts) .. . . . 7,729,860 
Other Deposits .... 9,035,206 
Seven-day and other 

ius. 6 6 1,036,408 


£35,933,083 £35,933,083 
Dated the 20th day of Sept., 1849. 
M. MARSHALL, Chief Cashier. 


The following buildings are certified as places duly ees 
for solemnizing marriages, pursuant to an act of the 6th and 
wth, William W. 0. 85: 

Congregational Church, ay ee — Staffordshire. 
Independent Chapel, Brill, Buckinghamshire. 
Methodist New Connexion Chapel, Bowdon, Cheshire. 


BANKRUPTS. 

Harwoop, Joun Dal, Liverpool, ironmonger, October 3, 
November 9: solicitors, Messrs. Chester and Co., Staple-inn ; 
and Mesers. Brabnel and Son, Live I. 

Hogan, Joun, Milford Haven, Pembrokeshire, shipwright, 
October 9, November 6: solicitors, Mr. Morgan, Haverford- 
west; and Messrs. Whittington and Gribble, Bristol. 

Suaw, THomAs, Wolverhampton, victualler, October 2, No- 
vember 6: solicitors, Mr. Riley, Wolverhampton; and Mr. 
Smith, Birmingham. 

Wess, Grorcs, Tamworth, Staffordshire, wine merchant, 
October 13, November 7: solicitors, Messrs. Ward, Stafford, 
and Smith, Birmingham. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

ALLAN, RoBert, Edinburgh, stockbroker, September 28, 
October 19. 

Ball, Joun’ CHARLEs, Dundee, merchant, September 27, 
October 18. 

Lesuiz, Davin, Glasgow, baker, September 26, October 17. 

MACPHERSON, ARCHIBALD, Inverness, hotel keeper, Septem- 
ber N, October 18. 

— JOHN, jun., Glasgow, merchant, September 25, Octo- 

r 


Tuesday, Sept. 25. 


The following buildings are certified as a places duly registered 
for solemnizing marriages, pursuant to an act of the 6th and 
7th William IV., e. 85 :— 

Elim Chapel, 8 Fetter-lane, Holborn. 
Shouldham-street Chapel, Shouldham-street, Marylebone, 
Wesleyan Centenary Chapel, Bodmin, Cornwall. 


BANKRUPTS, 
Bates, WNILIAM, Tithby, Nottinghamshire, horse dealer, 
October b. November 9: solicitor, Mr. Bowley, Nottingham. 
CHARMAN, ARTHUR, Downside, Cobham, farmer, October 1], 
November 6: solicitor, Mr. Hare, Princes-street, Spitalfields. 
GARRISON, JOSEPH, now or of Helperby, Yorkshire, 
r, October 12, November 1: solicitors, Mr. Fiddey, Temple ; 
Kir. Robinson, Easingwold; and Messrs. Harle and Clarke, 


8. 

SearRrow, James, Oxford, draper, October 1, November 12: 
solicitors, Messrs. Sole and Turner, N 

Way, Epwarp, and Bennett, James Marsh, late of Ton- 
bridge-wells, chemists, October 11, November 6: solicitor, Mr. 
Gresham, Castle-street, Holborn. 

Wat ey, THomas, and Harpwick, PHILIP WesLey, Oxford- 
street, linen — — October 11, November 6: solicitors, 
Messers. Sole and Turner, Aldermanbury. | 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Houston, W., Old Cumnock, Ayrshire, merchant, October 1, 


Rei, J., Glasgow, grocer, October 2, 23. 
SmirH, T., Blairgowrie, grocer, October 1, 22. 


MARKETS. 


MARK LANE, Monpay, Sept. 21. 


W had 1 arrivals of Wheat, Barley, and Oats, from 
ee. shale day se’nnight, and a good — of Wheat sam- 


ples this morning from Essex and Kent. The market for Wheat 


was not so brisk as on Monday last, and the best qualities of 
new barely supported that da 1 ces. The demand for foreign 
Wheat was — 2 ha ut few country buyers, but no 
material reduc wae submitted to for good qualities. For 
Flour we had less demand, unless at lower prices. New Barley 
continues scarce, and n fer grinding met rather a better 
sale at our last 1 Malt very dull. Fine new Beans 
were more plen and rather cheaper. New Peas, both white 
and grey, held much the eame. Oats were duller sale, owing to 
the foreign supply as well as arrivals coastwise, and even 
the best gurt with ulty maintained former prices. Foreign 
Rye met a very limited sale. Linseed Cakes in less demand, 


Carra ed . doing. 
Tee current — 22 In Rapeseed very little doing 


| 


(SepreMste 26, 1849. 


BRITISH. FOREIGN, 
Wheat— N 7. 5. W * a 
Essex, Suffolk, an ee eeeetes 
Kent, Red (new) 34 to 42 Anhalt — 2 
Ditto eeeeee 37 ee 48 Ditto White eeeceee 38 ee 44 
Line., N and Pomeranian red ., 36 41 


* 
* 
a 
* 
„ 
9 
7 
* 


88 
EF 
: 
5 


— 


and 
. nes | 


Red 6 % % % % ™ ce 

Ditto’ White 96 % %%% — os 
Rye 9 % %%% %% 6 66 „6„ ee 
— „6 „ 6 6 2 2 96 
Angus 23 ee Di W 
Malt, Ordinary. — ll 30 4 33 
Pale eeeeoeeeeeeee 52 ee 55 Egyptian 
Peas, Grey, New.... 27 .. 


II 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
7 
* 
* 
_ 
1 


6 6 %%% 6% „„ 23 ee 26 
Rye eeeeeceseseegesen ee 


Wismar & Rostock. 18 . 4 
Dan 


82 


Boilers (new). . . 27 +. 80 
Beans, Large (new).. 24 .. 26 » 24 
Tic 569 600% %%% %% oe 28 „% AD oe 17 


: Peas, White eeeeeeee ee ak 
Linc, & York. feed 15 .. 21 New Boilers ...... 0 
Do. Poland & Pot. 17 .. 24 “ong 5 1 * 2 


„Horse. . 94 . 6 
%% % %% %%% 6% %% „„ 9 0 32 


Fy one Og la land, feed and bik. 1 
nes... 1 ee 16 
£27 to £30 per last | Do. thick and brew 18 
Carraway Seed, Essex, new .. P re 
28s. to 34s. cwt. an 
Swedis 6 66060020 0 14 ee 17 


Rape Cake, £4 to £41 ton 
Linseed, 49 108. to £1 ae 8 90 
r * 1 96 0 ee 
Flour, per sk. of 280 Ibs. . Ham xis 20 oe 25 
Ship 6 0 6% %%% 0% 06 28 ee 30 Danttig and Stettin 20 ee 23 


Town ae 88 oe 40 
WEEKLY AVERAGES FOR 


French, per 280 lbs. 32 .. 35 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE 
SEPT. a SIX WEEKS. 

Wheat „ 438. 9d. . 482. Id. 
Barley 6 66 %% 6 6% 60 1 eee se e a 
Oats „„ eee see 18 10 
Rye 66 %%% %% 666 6 „% 722 6% „% „.hẽ3/ 8 
Beans 2 31 8 
Peas. ee eee eee ee 20 6 


BS seccccsecces 
Peas 20 %%% 


20820 


DUTIES. 
Wheat, Rye, Barley, Peas, Beans, Oats, and Maize, ls. " 
Flour, 44d. per ewt. Cloverseed, 5s. — 2 * 


BUTCHER’S MEAT, surru n I D, Monday, Sept. 24. 


We had an unusually large time-of. year su of home-f 
Beasts on offer this morning, viz., — 500 head. With 
very few exceptions this is the largest number on record for the 
month of September. The general quality of the Beasts was b 
no means first-rate. As might be expected, the Beef trade rul 
excessively heavy, at a decline in the prices of Monday last of 
from 2d. to 4d. per 8ibs.: the highest figure for the best Scots 
was 3s. 8d. per 8lbs., and at which a clearance was not effected. 
The numbers of Sheep were again extensive, and of full average 
22 The heaviness in the Beef trade had considerable in- 

uence upon that for Mutton, which ruled dull, and prices suf- 
fered a fall of 2d. per 8lbs. The best old Downs were quoted at 
only 48. per Slbs. At the close of the market a large number of 
Sheep was turned out unsold. The season” for b having 
been brought to a clore, we have discontinued to quote that de- 
scription of stock. We had a full average supply of Calves on 
show. All kinds of Veal were heavy, at barely lat week’s quo- 
tations. Neat small Porkers were held for rather more money. 
In other kinds of Pigs very little was doing. 


HEAD or Carr aT SMITHFIELD. 
Beasts. Sheep. Calves, Pigs, 
Friday. 812 %% 12,000 „4 96 6 „% 0 fo 
Monday ee 4,909 eceece 30,800 coerce 180 coccee 103 


Newoats and LEADENHALL MARxgETs, Monday, Sept. 24. 


Per 8lbs. by the carcase, 
Iaferior Beef 286. 6d.to2s. 8d. Int. Mutton 28. 10d. to 32. 2d. 
Middlingdo 2 10 ..3 0 |Mid.ditto.. 3 4. 3 
Primelarge 3 2 ..3 4 [Prime ditto 3 
Prime small 3 4 ..3 6 jVeal......4. 3 0 „ 3 6 
Large Pork 3 4 . 3 8 Small Pork... 3 10 ..4 2 
Lambs. . . . 3s. 10d. to 4s, 8d. 


PROVISIONS, Lonpon, Monday. 


The arrivals last week, from Ireland, were 7,421 firkins Butter, 
and 272 bales Bacon, and from foreign ports 6,833 casks Butter, 
and 302 boxes and bales Bacon. We have to notice a further 
improvement in the Butter market; the demand very good 
during the week, and wines have advanced from 2s. to 4s. per 
ewt., the finest mild descriptions and Corks being in most re- 
quest, and realizing the t advance. Best Dutch has also 
advanced 6s. to 8s. per ewt. The supplies of fresh-cured Bacon 
are barely sufficient to meet the wants of the dealers, and meet 
a ready sale at full prices on arrival. Fine Hams and Lard in 
demand, but middling sorts move very slowly. Stocks and deli. 
veries for the week ending Sept. 22 :— 


BUTTER. Ba 
Stock. Delivery. Stock. 


Delivery. 
1817.... 21,490 10,300 2,470 720 
1848... . 47,690 12,680 1,240 770 
189. . . . 48,000 13, 690 1,220 710 


ENGLIsH ButterR Market, Sept. 24.—In the past week our 
best weekly Butter has improved in price 4s. to 6s. per cwt. ; 
but fresh is lower to-day, and further improvement is checked. 
Upon stale and middling Butter there is not the least advance. 
Dorset, fine weekly, 928. to 94s. per cwt.; do. stale, 68s. to 
74s.; Devon, 762. to 80s.; Fresh, 9s. to lls. per dozen. 


BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis 
are from 64d. to 7d.; of household ditto, 5d. to 6d. per lbs. loaf. 


HOPS, Borovan, Monday, Sept. 24.—Somewhat more activit 
is noticeable in our market than at the date of eur last re 
and the finer descriptions of the new arrivals have been mostly 
cleared off the market. The duty is called £80,000. 
Sussex Pockets . cecccccccccce 126s. to 140s. 
Weald of Kent ditto .. 1408. to 160s, 
Mid and East Kent ditto...... 150s. to 320s. 


SEEDS, Lonpon, Monday.—The upward movement in the 
value of Canaryseed continues, and the sales made to-day were 
at enhanced terms. In other sorts of Seed there was little 
passing, and quotations remained nominally unaltered, 


Forsian Seeps, &. 
Clover, red (duty 5s. per ewt.) per Wm... 808. to 40s. 
Ditto, white (duty 5s. per cwt.) per ewt... . 46. to 42s. 
Err „to 428.; r Se te See 
Linseed e (per ton) 6666 6% „%%% „46 1 6 to £8 Os. 
Rape Cake (per ton UE ESCs 10 
Coriander (per cwt.) .. „eee ese e eee ess e ee oe sets We eee 
Hempseed, small (per qr.), 328. to 358.; Do. Dutch, 35s. to 36s. 
Tares (per qr.) . .. small 248. to 268.; large, 288. to 33s. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Saturday, Sept. 24.—Hot- 
house Grapes, Peaches, and Nectarines are plentiful. Pine- 
apples have not altered in price since our last account. 

derts and Foreign Walnuts are abundant. Oranges are 
scarce. Lemons moderately plentiful. Amongst Vegetables, 
Turnipe may be obtained at from Sd. to 6d. a bun Car- 
rots the same. Cauliflowers are less plentiful. Green Peas 
fetch about 4s. per bushel. Potatoes have not altered since our 
last account. ttuces and other salading are sufficient for the 
demand. Mushrooms fetch from ls. to ls. 6d. per pottle. Cut 
Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargontume, Gardenias, Bignonia 
Venusta, Tropeolums, Fuchsias, and Roses, ; 


Surrzemszr 26,) 


WOOL, Crry, Monday, Sept. 24.—The imports of Wool last 
week in uded $,179 bales from Port Phillip, 104 from Bo 
1,352 from the of Good ry 42 from Germany, 1,739 from 
dney, 244 from Spain, and a few parcels from Jamaica, &c. 
public sales are go off y, a very small portion 
ha been withdrawn, and prices to be rather fuller in 


some ces, though no decided alteration can be noted. 


LrverPoon, Sept. 22.—Scotch.—The arrivals of all kinds of 
Scotch of the new clip is on a fair scale, and rather more busi- 


has been in Laid Highland, at about our quotations, 
if an thing rather in favour of the buyers. White is not much 
inquired or. There is only a moderate demand for 
and Cheviot Wool, at our quotations. P j 
8. * AO e 
Laid Highland Wool, per 24lbs....... 7 9 to 8 6 
White Highland do 10 0 10 6 
Laid Crossed do., unwashed.......... 9 6 11 0 
Do. do., washed 6 6 6 „tee 10 6 12 6 
Laid Cheviot do., un washed. % 14 0 
Do. do., washed ......... 000 coo OS 18 6 
White Cheviot do. doo. 6100 ee 22 0 
Import for the week . 1,707 bags. 
Previously this year 5 „ „ „6 „66 6 6 % % „%% % „% „%%, % 0 9,970 bags. 


Foreign.—As is usual when the public sales are progressing in 
London, we are never very active here, most of the trade being 


up there. 
. Imports for the week .. 2,492 bales, 
Previously this year sees 37,641 bales, 


TALLOW, Monnay, Sept. 24.—Owing to the increasing 
stock, our market still continues heavy. During last week, 
upwards of 9,000 casks arrived chiefly from Russia, and the 
supply in warehouse is slow—34,079 casks. Prices to-day ruled 
from 3d. to 6d, per cwt. lower than on Monday last. P. V. C. on 
the spot is selling at 37s. 6d. to 37s.; and for forward delivery 
Ns. per wt. Town Tallow, 37s. per ewt. net cash; rough fat, 
2s. IId. per 8 los. Letters from St. Petersburgh represent the 
trade there as very inactive. 


PaRTICULARS OF TALLOW. 


1845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 1849. 
Casks. | Casks. | Casks. | Casks. | Casks. 
Stock this day.. 12,769 8,588} 12,973] 12,914] 24,079 
AIs. 3d. 438. 6d. | 46s. 6d. | 47s, 8d. | 37s. 6d. 
Price of Y.C.. to to to to to 
AIs. 6d. | 44s. Od. | 468. 9d. | —s. Od. | 378. Od. 
Delivery last week 1,995 1,991 2.424 2.416 1.767 
Do. from lst June] 26,753] 138,628) 22,319] 28,490 20,873 
Arrived last week 5,916 1,61 4,033 1,012 9,008 
Do, from let June] 23,550 16,593; 27,193; 33,882 29,479 
Price of Town. 438. 6d. 458. Od. | 50s. 6d. | 49s. 6d. | 408. Od. 


HIDES, LEADENHALL.—Market hides, 56lb. to 64lb., 14d. to 
Od. per Ib.; ditto, 64lb. to 72lb., Id. to Id.; ditto, 72lb. to 
80lb., 2d. to 24d ; ditto, 80lb. to 88lb., 24d. to 3d.; ditto, 88lb. 
to 96lb., 3d. to 3jd.; ditto, 96lb. to 104lb., 3d. to 3}d.; ditto, 
104ib. to 112lb., 37d. to 4d.; Calf-skins, each, 2s. Od. to 5s. 0d.; 
Lamb Skins, ls. 8d. to 2s. 8d.; Horse hides, 7s. 6d.; Shear- 
lings, ls. 6d. to 2s. 2d. 


O1LS.—Linseed, per cwt., —s. to 288. 6d.; —— English 
refined, 388. 6d. to 398.; brown, 37s. 6d.; Gallipoli, per tun, 
£42: Spanish, £44; Sperm, £80 bagged £81 ; South Bea, £32 
to £33; Seal, pale, £36 0s.; do. coloured, £33 03.; Cod 
£27 10s.; Cocoa nut per tun, £38 to £40; Palm, £30. 


HAY, SMITHFIELD, Sept. 22.—At per load of 36 trusses. 
Meadow, old.. . . 458. to 72s, | Clover, old ...... 60s. to 95s. 
Stra S. . . 328. 
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METALS, Lonpon, Sert. 91. 
ENGLISH IRON. a 


FOREIGN STEEL. e 
per ton. £ a. d. 
E 8. d. Swedish keg ...£14—14 10 0 
Bar, bolt, and a Ditto faggot..........15 0 0 
London 15—6 0 0 ENGLISH OOPPER. d 
Nail rods .........-.. 7 0 0 Sheets, sheathing, and 
H Sedeccces £7 15—8 0 0 RE per lb. 0 * 
Sheets, * £8 10—8 15 0 Tough cake, per ton. 84 0 
Bars, at diff and Tile 69929 5 „4 „4 „6 C 0 0 
Newport . . 45 2 6—5 5 0 Old copper, e, per lo. 0 0 8 
Refined metal, Wales, FOREIGN COPPER. f 
£3 10—3 15 0 South American, in 
Do. Anthracite.......3 15 0 bond.......... ies 0 
Pig, in Wales ..£3 5—4 5 0 ENGLISH LEAD. 5 
Do. do. forge, £2 15—3 5 0 Pig.........perton..15 15 0 
Do. No. I, Clyde, net Sheet... 16 15 0 
cash eee —2— 6 0 Red lead 6 „ee 18 0 0 
Blewitt’e Patent Re- White ditto.......... 22 0 0 
fined Iron for bars, Patent shot..........19 15 0 
rails, &c., free on | FOREIGN LEAD. h 
board, at Newport.. 3 15 0 Spanish, in bond£4 15—15 0 0 
Do. do. for tin-plates, ENGLISH TIN. i 
boiler plates, &. .. 4 10 0 Block, per cwt....... 3 13 0 
Stirling’s Patent eee eee, © 
toughened pigs, in T.. AA OF 
Glasgow . . 2 14—2 16 0 FOREIGN TIN. k 
Do. in Wales... £3 5—4 5 0 Banca,inbond ...... 310 0 
Staffordshire bars, at erase „ 8 0 
the works ......... 0 TIN PLATES. “ 
Pigs, in tafford- IC Coke, per box£1 7—1 8 0 
shire........£2 15-3 0 0 10 Charcoal....£1 10—1 12 0 
D 5 0 r sane 1 18 0 
P 0 0 SPELTER. m 
FOREIGN IRON, 5 Plates, warehoused, 
Swedish ....£11 10—12 0 0 per ton............... ͥ 15 0 0 
r enen  ....cc.000 14 15 0 
581 „ 0 0 ZINC, n 
Gourieff ............. 0 0 0 English sheet, per ton 22 0 0 
Archangel ........... 0 0 0 QuicKSILVER,op.lb.2s.11d.tods, 


Terms.—a, 6 months, or 24 per cent. dis.; b, ditto; e, ditto; 
d, 6 months, or 3 per cent. dis.; e, 6 months, or 2] per cent. 
dis.; J, ditto; g, ditto; h, ditto; t, ditto; k, net cash; I, six 
months, or 3 per cent. dis.; m, net cash; n, 3 months, or 14 per 
cent, dis. ; o, ditto, 1} dis. 


COLONIAL MARKETS—Lonpon, Tuesday Evening. 


SuGag.—The public sales have been far too large for the 
demand to-day. They consisted of 400 hhds. West India, 
4,300 bags Mauritius, 6,000 bags Bengal, 1,000 bags Madras, 
and 500 hhds. of Porto Rico; and although a decline of 6d. 
was Very generally submitted to, scarcely half found buyers. 
880 hhds. West India sold, chiefly in ‘the private coniract 
market. The refined market has been dull, but prices have 
been supported. 

Correz.—700 bags of good ordinary native Ceylon sold, in 
public sale, at 39:.; afew lots at 39+. 6d., which was a shade 
under last week’s currency. 1,200 bags, and 130 casks, of 
Plantation kind were also offered. A large portion was bought 
— — the market; and the remainder sold at a decline 
of ls. to 2s. 

SALTPETRE.—300 bags refraction 17} sold in public sale at 26s. 
6d., 27s. A large parcel of Egyptian, exceeding 200 tons, has 
been sold by private contract, the price presumed to be 26s., 
which was its full relative value. 

—— has been steady, but no alteration in price can be 
quoted. | 

TaLLow continues to wear a downward appearance; there 
are now sellers at 37s. 

~The transactions to-day have been limited to 200 
bales, but there appears to be great firmness in the market. 
gA.—The prices remain the same as at the late public sales. 

SuNDRIES.—Bencoolen cloves, bought in, Is. 4d.—Tapioca, 

tly sold, 8d. to 9d.—8t. Vincent’s Arrowroot, sold, 0. to 
Mace, mouldy, sold, 2s., 28. 2d. N 4 mouldy, sold, 
ls. 6d.—Lae dye, sold, 83d., 84d. —Seed lac, sold, No., 378. 6d. 

In other — material alteration; but the Colonial 


markets generally have opened for the week with a dull a 
— y pe Ww p- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GALVANIC ELECTRICITY. 
No. I. 


O INVALIDS, and all unprejadiced persons, 


the following extracts, from Mr, Wesley's works, are re- 
spectfully submitted. I have for 5 1445 contended that 
e ELECTRIC or GALVANIC FLUI itself identical with 
the NERVOUS FLUID, and that a deficiency, or an irregular 
distribution of it to the various parts of the system, is the 
cause of most diseases. Since the Cholera has again made its 
appearance amongst us, medical writers have discovered the 
same thing, and have stated, that at those times when the 
Cholera is most prevalent, the atmosphere will be found to be 
deficient of this Electric Fluid, and that those whose bodies 
have not a full supply of it, are most likely to fall victims to 
the disease; whilst, on the contrary, those whose bodies are 
saturated with it, escape the ravages of the disease. We also 
find Dr. Arnott, in his Elements of Physics,” page 522, 
stating, “ And Galvanism can excite the muscles to their usual 
actions ; it affects the secretions and the digestive functions, 
and the breathing in Asthma.” This looks well—it proves there 
are some men: amongst the profession who are willing to 
admit that Electricity or Galvaniem is the principle of Vitality. 
Well. all that the medical men now say about the Electric 
Fluid, either as to the diminution of it as being the cause of 
Cholera (and, as a necessary consequence, the abundance of 
it being a preventive of Cholera), or its power of assisting the 
vital functions, was stated by myself more than ten years since, 
and (unknown to myself until recently) by Mr. Wesley, nearly 
a hundred years since, as the following extracts will prove. 
Read them, ye medical Solons, and see if Mr. Wesley has not 
told you all that you are now telling the world as regards this 
universal agent! We must not, however, expect the generality 
of the Medical Profession to recommend this simple agent, for 
the drug system, although it is to their patients Death, is to 
them Life. In the words of Mr. Wesley, we cannot expect it 
„till the Gentlemen of the Faculty have more regard to the 
interest of their neighbours than their own.” It would, indeed, 
be folly to look forward to the arrival of such a time. 
WILLIAM HOOPER HALSE, 
Profeasor of Medical Galvanism, 
22, Brunswick-square, London. 


EXTRACTS FROM MR. WESLEY'S WORKS ON THE SUBJECT OF 
ELECTRICITY. 


$rd Edition, 8ve, Vol, II., page 73. Under date Friday, Nov. 
16, 1747, he says in his Journal: —“ I went with two or three 
friende to see what are called the Electrical Experiments. How 
must these also confound those poor half-thinkers, who will be- 
lieve nothing but what they can comprehend! Who can com- 
prehend how fire lives in water, and passes through it more 
freely than through air? How flame issues out of my finger— 
real flame, such as sets fire to spirits of wine? How these and 
many more as strange phenomena arise from the turning round 
a glass globe? It is all mystery: if haply by any means God 
may hide pride from man!“ 


Vol. II., page 279. Journal, Feb. 29, 1756 :—‘'I advised one 
who had been troubled many years with a stubborn paralytic 
disorder, to try a new 8 Accordingly, she was electrified, 
and found immediate help. By the same means, I have known 
two rr cured of an inveterate pain in the stomach, and 
=< er of pain in his side, which he had ever since he was a 
child. 


Vol. II., page 388. Journal, Nov. 9, 1765 :—** Having pro- 
cured an apparatus on 1 I ordered several persons to be 
electrified, who were of various disorders ; some of whom 
found an immediate, some a gradual cure. From this time I ap- 
— first some hours in every week, and afterwardsan hour 

every day, wherein any that desired it, might try the virtue 
of thie surprising — 4 - Two or three years after our 
patients were so numerous that we were obliged to divide them : 
so part, were electrified in Southwark, part at the Foundry, others 
near St. Paul’s, and the rest near the Seven Dials. e same 
method we have taken ever since; and, to this day, while 
hundreds, _—, thousands, have received unspeakable good 
I have not known one man, woman, or child, who has received 
44 thereby. So that when I hear any talk of the danger 
200 ing electrified (especially if they are medical men who talk 
80 


, I cannot but impute it to great want either of sense or 
honesty.” 


Vol. III., page 311. Journal, Monday, Feb. 4, 1758 :—** At 
my leisure hours this week, I read Dr. Priestley’s ingenious 
book on Electricity. He seems to have accurately collected and 
well digested all that is known on that curious subject. But 
how little is that all! Indeed the use of it we know; at least in 
some good degree. We know it is a thousand medicines in one. 
In particular, that it is the most efficacious medicine, in 
nervous disorders of every kind, which has ever yet been 
discovered. But it we aim at theory, we know nothing. We 
are soon 

Lost and bewildered in the fruitless search.“ 


Vol. XIV., 256.—Preface to a Pamphlet published by Mr, 
Wesley in 1760, 12mo, Pp. 72, entitled, ‘The Desidera- 
tum; or, Electricity made Plain and Useful.” By a Lover 
of Mankind and of Common Sense. 


In the following tract, I have endeavoured to comprise the 
sum of what has been hitherto published. . . . I am not 
greatly concerned for the philosophical part, whether it stand or 
fa . I am much more concerned for the physical 
part, knowing of how great importance this is; how much sick - 
ness and pain may be prevented or removed, and how many 
lives saved, by this unparalleled remedy, And yet with what 
vehemence has it been opposed! Sometimes by treating it with 
contempt, as if it were of little or no use; sometimes by argu- 
ments, such as they were, and sometimes by such cautions 
against its ill effects, as made thousands afraid to meddle with it. 
But so it has fared with almost all the simple remedies which 
have been offered to the world for many years. And 
yet itis absolutely certain, that in many, very many cases, it 
seldom or never fails. And yet there is something 
peculiarly unaccountable with regard to its operation, In some 
cases, where there was no hope of help, it will succeed beyond 
all expectation; in others, where we had the greatest hope, it 
will have no effect at all. Again, in some experiments, it hel 
at the very first, and promises a speedy cure; but presently the 
good effect ceases, and the patient is as he was before. On the 
contrary, in others it has no effect at first; it does no good; per- 
haps seems to do hurt. Yet all this time it is striking at the 
root of the disease, which, in a while, it totally removes. Fre- 
quent instances of the former we have in paralytic, of the latter 
in rheumatic cases. But still, one may, upon the whole, pro- 
nounce it the ‘Desideratum,’ the general and rarel fai 
remedy in nervous cases of every kind (palsies exce „as wel 
as in many others. Perhaps, if the nerves are — perſorated 

as is now generally supposed), the electric ether is the on! 
uid in the universe which is fine enough to move 8 


them. And what, if the nervous juice itself be a fluid of this 
kind? If so, it is no wonder that it has always eluded the search 
of the most accurate naturalists. Be this as it may, Mr. Lovetl 
is of opinion, ‘the electrical method of treating disorders cannot 
be expected to arrive at vot | conriderable degree of perfection 
till administered and applied by the gentlemen of the Faculty.’ 
Nay, then, quanta de spe decidi! All — hopes are at an end. 
For when will it be administered and applied by them? Truly, 
ad Grecas calendas. Not till the gentlemen of the Faculty have 
more regard to the interest of their neighbours than their own. 
Therefore, without waiting for what 8 never will be, and 
what, indeed, we have no reason to — * et men of sense do 
the best they can for themselves, as well as for their poor, sick, 
helpless neighbours. . . And, if afew of these lovers of 
mankind, who have some little knowledge of the animal 
economy, would only be diligent in making experiments, and 
setting down the more remarkable of them, in order to com- 
them to one another, that each might profit by the 
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whole English Materia Medica will cure by the end of the 
GCOntwury. .« «+ e« « , 

„only wish some one who has more leisure and ability than 
1 have, would consider it more deeply, and write a full practical 
treatise on Electricity, which might be a blessing to many gene- 


rations.” 
(To de continued next week.) 


Invalids 
Gal 
of it. 


may receive Mr. Halse’s Pamphlet on Medica 
m“ free, by forwarding him two stamps for the postage 
is address is 22, Brunswick-equare, London. 


us ECLECTIC aoa AW for OCTOBER 


Contains: 
1. Dear Food and Crime. 
Power’s Sketches in New Zealand. 
The Fine Arts in the Colonies. 
Hagenbach’s History of Doctrine. 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s King Arthur.“ 
The Rev. R. J. Rowton on the Punishment of Death. 


The Evangelical Clergy and Baptismal 4 
Italy and the Siege o me. P al Regeneration 
0 


Ke. Ke. 0. 
Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


ESLEYAN METHODISM and RELI- 
GIOUS LIBERTY. See “Cuarstian Rerormer”’ 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


a 
7 


for October (published on Saturday next). [rice One Shilling. 


London: W. and T. Pipgr, 23, Paternoster-row. 


In Five Numbers, 8vo, price Sixpence each, or Pos free 
price One Shilling each, 3 


HE “FLY-SHEETS;” a full and correct 
Edition. This is a verbatim Reprint of the original 
“FLY-SHEETS,” which were printed for private circulation, 
and have caused such agitation amongst the Wesleyan com- 
munity. The magnitude of the applications for these Sheets 
has led to the present genuine — and the Publisher 
scarcely deems it nece to draw the attention of the Reli- 
gious public to the necessity of possessing them. 
London: James GILBERT, 49, Paternoster-row ; and by Order 
of all Booksellers. 


ITALIAN FLUID HAIR DYE.—THE MOST PERFECT 
HAIR DYE EXTANT. 


HE RECIPE of this superb DYE is sent free 

on receipt of Twenty-four Postage Stamps, by Miss 
Granam, 6. Ampton-street, Gray’s-inn-road, London. It pro- 
duces the most beautiful shades of colour, from light to dark 
auburn and rich jet black, so natural as to defy detection, is 
used with a brush, and produces the effect in two minutes; does 
not stain the skin, and is perfectly free from all those objection- 
able qualities every other dye possesses, 


AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS. 
(From the Home Circle,” page 96.) 
„The Italian Fluid is for dyeing the hair, and is entirely free 
from any injurious action on the hair or ekin.” 
It is the most —— and heautiful dye I have met wich.“ — 
Mr. J. Forbes, Kennington Oval. 


Also, A Recipe for resto the Halt in BALDNESS, and the 
production of WHISKERS, &c., in an incredibly short time. 


CAUTION, 


RUETURES PERMANENTLY CURED 
bebe etd 4 nden et wake DE nee. A 
Ely-place, Holborn- ndon, still continues to supply the 
afflicved with his celebrated CURE for SINGLE or DOUBLE 
RUPTURES, the efficacy of which is now too well established 
to need comment. It is easy in application, and causes no in- 
convenience. Will be sent free on receipt of 6s. 6d. by post- 
office order or otherwise. Dr. de R. has a great number of old 
trusses left behind by persons cured, as trophies of his immense 
success, which he will readily Give Away to those who need 
them, after a trial of this remedy. 
N B. Inquiry will prove the fact, that this is the only remedy 
known, all others being spurious, useless, and dangerous imita- 
tions, against which sufferers are especially cautioned. 


Hours—10 till 1, and from 4 till 8. 


Mrs. HILL, Deal.—“ I am quite cured of my rupture, and 
now return my sincere thanks for your attention and care.” 


UPTURES PERMANENTLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS! !—The Testimonials from mem- 
bers of the Medical Profession, and Patients who have been 
Cured, that are daily received by Dr. GUTHREY, establish the 
efficacy of this remedy beyond a doubt; in every case, however 
bad, cure is guaranteed, thus rendering trusses unneces ~ at 
is easy in application, perfectly painless, and applicable to both 
sexes of all ages. 

Sent free, on receipt of 6a., by Post-office Order or Postage- 
stamps, by Dr. HENRY GUTHREY, 6, Ampton-street. Gray's 
Inn-road, London, At home daily, for consultation, from ten 
till two, Sundays excepted. 

Hundreds of trusses have been left behind by persons cured, 
as trophies of the success of this the only remedy for Rupture, 
which will really be given away to persons requiring them 
after a trial of it, . 

“Having witnessed the good effect of your cure for rupture, 
I herewith send you an order for myself. - John Smith, Hyde 
Mill, Hyde. | 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, &c. 


ISS BOOTH will send by Post (free), on 

receipt of Twenty-four Postage Stamps, a packet of 
EDYOSMIA, sufficient for three months’ use, for the production 
of those ornaments of the figure, Whiskers, Moustachios, &c., 
and the reproduction of Hair in Baldness, however lost, and at 
whatever time of life. It strengthens Weak Hair, checks Grey- 
ness, and will be found the most elegant preparation ever intro- 
duced for the toilet. 


AUTHENTIC TESEIMONIALS. 
“It is far superior to the clumsy, greasy compounds used for 
the hair, all of which are injurious.“ —PROTASSOR RYAN. 


J have tried every other — tion advertised, and found 
them useless, yours is certainly 1 patronage. It has 
acted miraculously on my hair.”—Miss Wuite, Cambridge. 

Address (enclosing 24 stamps) to Miss Bootu, 14, Hand-court, 
Holborn, London. 


BALDNESS AND WEAK HAIR CURED! 
HAIR-DYE, &. 


A CLERGYMAN will forward, on receipt of 
T wenty-five eee ig eg the recipe of hie GENE- 
RANT, for re-producing Hair in baldness, preventing its 
falling off; strengthening Weak Hair, and checking greyness ; 
which he has used with great success himself. 

It is also guaranteed to produce WHISKERS, &c., in three or 
four weeks without fail. 

TESTI MONIAILS :— 

“ have tried all the recipes ever advertised, and found them 
complete swindles. Your ‘Generant’ has quite restored my 
hair.“ — Mr. Egham, Boxmoor, Herts, 

„ My whiskers are coming on very fast.”—Captain Drum- 
mond, Naas, Ireland, 

Also, Mr, Lute includes Two Valuable Hair-Dye Recipes, 
which he has used with unvarying success for years, They 
— tg from avy hurtful ingredient, and are used with a 

rus * 

“I never met with eo beautiful and easy a dye before, and I 
have tried every one advertised.”—H. Merton, Ipswich. 

Address, Rev. H. Luts, 9, Cadogan-street, Chelsea, London. 


municate 
other’s labour; I doubt not but more nervous disorders would 
be cured in one year by this single remedy, than the | 


4 


These choice Recipes are original, and not copies of others. 
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HOWARD THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


In Foolscap Octavo, price 


Six Shillings, Cloth 


lettered, 


JOHN HOWARD, 
THE PRISON-WORLD OF EUROPE. 


FROM ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC DOCUMENTS. 
By HEPWORTH DIXON. 


‘HE LIVED AN APOSTLE, AND DIED A MARTYR.”—BeEntTuam (érans.) 


% The name of John Howard stands in England for perfect 
benevolence.—A benefactor of his kind, whose deeds still exer- 
cise a mighty influence in the world.—Not a word of comment 
need be added. The tale speaks for itself.“ Times. 


„ A Life of Howard was certainly wanted, and our author has 
proved himself competent to execute the task.”— Atheneum. 


„It evinces, on the part of the writer, an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the history and statistics of prisons, and much ma- 
tured and valuable thought on the questions of prison discipline. 
All readers interested in the subject of Howard, or in that of his 
noble and disinterested labours, will do well to possess them- 
selves of Mr. Dixon’s book.” —Hraminer. 


% This is not a book welcome merely for the season, to be 
talked about, admired, and forgotten. It is raised, if only by its 
subject, to a more worthy consideration, and claims rank in the 
literature of the country.— We commend this, the best memoir 
of Howard that has yet appeared, to a widely-extended and 
thoughtful perusal.” —/Veekly Chronicle. 


„% Adventures more extraordinary it is impossible to conceive ; 

and they are recounted by Mr. Dixon with a succinctness, sim- 

licity, and animation that leave nothing to be desired. The 
ok is more interesting than any remance.”—Daily News. 


4% Mr. Dixon has arranged his materials in a most skilful man. 
ner.—As a whole the book is very judiciously produced: it is 
timely, for the subject of prison regulation is now of great im- 
portance, and it must be so far beneficial to the world.“ 
Weekly News. 


„The task has been exceedingly well performed by Mr. Hep- 


worth Dixon. In two great points of biography he is very suc- 
cessful—he keeps up the reader’s attention—and impresses the 
life and labours of the hero upon his mind.“ Spectator. 


% Mr. Dixon is a careful, faithful, and interesting historian. 
Altogether, the present volume contains, with a most interesting 
narrative, a mass of information of peculiar interest at the pre- 
sent moment. The author enters heart and soul into his sub- 
ject. He has written a book by which society will be benefited 
—we can say as much of but very few.“ . Aulus. 


The author has made the best use of his materials. He has 
written a biography which is equalled by few, and surpassed by 
none of its kind.—It is compact and cheep, so that none who 
admire great and good actions need be without this Life of 
John Howard.“ Sunday Times. 


% Mr. Dixon’s work is very estimable. It takes a fair view of 
Howard’s character. The book is a worthy memento of the 
— if not the greatest, philanthropist of any age or country.” 
— Economist. 


4% An intelligent and readable life of Howard has been long a 
desideratum.—The state of the prisons before Howard began his 
philosophic career, is delineated with much force, and frum ori- 
ginal sources of information.”—Nonconformist. 


„The delightful peculiarity of this book is, that it reduces 
Howard from an ideal character to a living and familiar man. 
It brings us acquainted with his daily whereabouts, and the 
habits and pursuits of his domestic life, and transforms him 
from a public character to a personal acquaintance.” — Standard 
of Freedom. . 


LONDON: JACKSON AND WALFORD, 18, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD ; 
AND MAY BE IIAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Embellished with Five highly-finished Engravings on fine Tinted Drawing Paper, 


THE PEOPLE’S AND 


HOWITTS JOURNAL 


FOR OCTOBER, , 


Price 83d., contains, among many other original papers :— 


1. Lines to Wenry Vincent, with Portrait, by Anelay.—2. Reactions, by Parson Frank.—3. The Orphan’s Chamber, by Geor 


giana 


O. Munro,—4. Impressions of Amsterdam, by Mrs, Caroline White.—5. A Letter from Mona, with a Picture of St. John’s Fair, b 


William Allingham.—6, Sophia Carlton, by Paul Creyton.—7. The Sisters, with an Illustration.—8. The Peace Congress, by ¥. 
W. N. ~~ Shadows and Sunshine, by John Emmet.—10. Love without Passion, by H. T. Lott.—11. The Mission of the, 

- Linneus Banks.—12. The Cousins, with an Illustration.—13,. Notes of a Summer Excursion in Ireland, by Franc 
Brown.—14. Mental Discipline, by Rufus Usher.—15. Perverted Gifts, by Charlee Wilton.—16. Benvenuto Cellini, with an Illus- 
tration.—17. The Adventures of Peter Vaud.— 18. The Scuffle-Hunters, by a Man in a Dusty Coat.—19. The Cavalier's Whisper, 


Bard, by 


by W. C. Bennett.—20. Autumn Evenings, by Marie. 


London: WiLLovcuBy and Co., 22, Warwick-larie, and 26, Smithfield. 


MUDIE’S SELBGT LIBRARY. 


28, UPPER KING-STREET, BLOOMSBURY-SQUARE. 


[HIS LIBRARY OFFERS 0 SUBS 


C 


RIBERS THE -FOLEOWING PECULIAR 


ADVANTA — 
I, An unprecedented supply of the best New Works. Fiv: Thousand Volumes per annum, ‘including from Twenty to One 


Hundred Copies of every leading Work,) is the present rats of increase. 


The preference is given to Works of History, 


Biography, Religion, Philosophy, and Travel; the best Works of Fiction are also freely added. 
II. No Subscriber need wait long for any Book he may require, as fresh copies are placed in circulation whenever a delay 


occurs. 


III. Subscribers are entitled to enter their names for duplicate copies of Books at Half-price, to be reserved for them in 


good condition at the end of one year. 
IV. The Terms of Subacription are unusually moderate. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


FAMILY AND COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION. 


4 Vols 
8 Vols 
15 * 


° LL 99 
Vols. 8 


1 24 


at one time in Town, * in the Country 2 2s. per annum. 


50 Se „ 
55 45 58. 75 


%% Town ‘Subscribers, residing at a distance from the Library may have the larger number, if the Books are exchanged in one 
parcel, Country Subscribers may have Books as soon as published, by limiting their number to that allowed in Town, 


BOOK SOCIETIES, CHAPEL LIBRARIES, and LITERARY INSTITUTIONS SUPPLIED. 
CHARLES EDWanD Motz, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 


— — - 


FIFTY THOUSAND PIECES OF PRINTED WALL 
PAPER, 


Comprising more than ONE THOUSAND VARIETIES, are now on VIEW at the 
LONDON PAPERHANGING COMPANY'S DEPOT, 
42 and 43, POULTRY, LONDON. 


HEIR NEWLY-CONSTRUCTED MACHINERY enables them to present the most SPLENDID 


DESIGNS, executed with such Mathematical precision, in both colour and figure, as to challenge comparison with any 


House in the world, 


One piece of Paper can be produced FOURTEEN HUNDRED YARDS LONG, without a join, faultless in pattern, beautiful 


in colour, and even in groundwork, 


The best designers are constantly employed in bringing out novelties, and no expense is 


spared in procuring from the Continent everything NEW, ELEGANT, and GOOD, The improved taste of the public is care- 


fully studied, by discarding all the 


FORMAL, STUNTED, AND STENCIL-LIKE PRODUCTIONS 


to common in MOST of the SHOPS, and introducing the most pleasing, beautiful, and truth-like patterns which modern art can 


THEIR PRICES ARE CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER ESTABLISHMENT, 


create, 


and whilst every quality, from the most simple and economical to the most elaborate and costly—every colour, from the quiet and 
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TO MINISTERS AND STUDENTS, 
In one vol. large 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


1 PwRENTWFIVE ESSAYS on the CHRIS- 


TIAN MINISTRY. Written chiefly by eminent Pro- 
fessors of Theology. Selected from the Biblical Repository,” 
and other American publications. With a Preface by W. II. 
Murcu, D. D. 

„The Essays on the Ministry’ present, in our judgment, 
a larger amount of wise thinking concerning the duties of the 
preacher and the pastor than has ever been brought together 
within the same compass.“ - British Quarterly Review. 


First and Second Series, each price 4s. cloth, 


PULFIT STUDIES; Aids to Preaching and 
Meditation. By J. Srrixs, D. D. 

“A great deal of valuable matter in a very small compass, 
The bulk of the ‘Studies’ are Dr. Styless own, and vn 
the impress of his vigorous and eloquent mind.” - Patriot. 


Sixth Edition, 8vo, price 38. cloth, 


LECTURES on HOMILETICS and PREACH- 
ING, and on PUBLIC PRAYER; togeher with Ser- 
mons and Letters. By Rev. E. Porter, D. D. 


In 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


N ELEMENTARY COURSE of BIBLICAL 


THEOLOGY. Translated from the Work of Professors 
STORR and FLatt. With Additions by S. S. Scumuckgr, D.D. 


In 8vo, price 128. cloth, 
ECTURES on CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


By CurisTiaN KNArr, D.D, Professor of Theology in 


the University of Halle. Translated by LeonarD Woops, 
Jun., D. D. 


In 8vo, price 63. 6d., cloth, 


A HISTORY of the HEBREW COMMON- 

WEALTH. Translated from. the German of Joux 
JAHN, D.D. With an Appendix, containing the continuation 
of the History of the Jews to the reign of Adrian. Translated 
from BASNAGE, by CALvIN E. Stowe, A. u. 


In 8vo, price 63. cloth, 


IBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. By Jonx Jann, 
D.D. Translated from the Latin, with Additions and 
Corrections by Professor THomas C. UPHAM. \ 


In medium 8vo. price 5s. 6d., cloth, 


TH ANTIQUITIES of the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. By the Rev. LYMAN CoLeman. The Ameri- 
can edition. With Plates. \ 


By the same Author, price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


A. CHURCH WITHOUT A PRELATE; the 
Apostolical and Primitive Church, popular in its Go-\ 
vernment and simple in its Worship. With an Introductory 


Essay by Dr. AUGUsTUS NEANDER, Professor of Theology in 
the University of Berlin. a 


London: WARD and Co., 27, Pater noster-row. 


Just published, price 48., 


HE LIFE of CHRIST. In Twelve Lectures, 
1 delivered by the Rev. J. G. Rookns, B. A., Newcastle-on- 
yne. 
4 London: Hamitton and Apams ; and BARKASs, Neweastle-on. 
yne. 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, OCTOBER J, 1849. 
HE CHOLERA and its CONSEQUENCES. 
An Address, occasioned by the Death of Miss ——, who 


was suddenly removed by the prevalent epidemic, on September 
2, 1832. First Series Tract. No. 653. 46. ger 100. 


ME HENRY FAMILY MEMORIALIZED. 


=, 


x By Sie J. B. Wriutams, Kat., LL. D., F. S.A. 18mo, 18. Gd. 
Boardé, Ia. ab bund. te : 


HE SWISS PASTOR. The Life of the Rev. 


F. A. A. Gonruter, Minister of the Gospel at Nismes and 
at Switzerland. From the French of his Nephews, L. and C. 
VuLutemin. With a Preface, by the Rev. C. B. Tayvies, M. A. 
A new edition. 18mo, ls, boards, Is. 6d. half-bound. 


IVINES of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Vol V. Sacramental Meditations, and Addresses to Chris- 

tians on making a Publie Profession of Religion. By the Rev. 
S. Lavincton, of Bideford, 18mo, ls. 4d. neat cloth boards. 


CRIPTURE SELECTIONS for the YOUNG 

to COMMIT to MEMORY ; with Brief Explanatory Notes. 

First Series, containing Fitty-two Lessons, averaging about 
Three Verses each. By W. F. Lioyp. 32mo. One Penny. 


CRIPTURE SELECTIONS for the YOUNG 

to COMMIT to MEMORY; with Brief Explanatory Notes. 

Scoond Series, containing Fifty-two Lessons, averaging about 
Six Verses each. By W. F. LLOx D. 32mo. Twopence. 


HE MONTHLY VOLUME. Vol. XLVII. 
PLANTS and TREES of SCRIPTURE. 6d, fancy paper 
cover; 10d., cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Depository, 56, Paternoster-row ; sold by the Booksellers. 
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Just published, in illuminated wrapper, price ls., 


SONGS of FREEDOM, for the SCHOOL and 

PLAYGROUND. Adapted to popular airs, and designed 
to inspire our rising youth with a love of Civil and Religious 
Liberty. By the Author of Wild Flowers.” 

Masters and Committees of British, Congregational, and 
Ragged Schools, will find these Songs well-fitted to aid the in- 
struction they respectively impart. 

Published by JoHN SNow, 35, Paternoster-row, London; and 
to be had of all other Booksellers. 


JOHN FOSTER. 
In two handsome volumes, 8 vo, 24s. cloth, 


ONTRIBUTIONS, BIOGRAPHICAL, 
LITERARY, and PHILOSOPHICAL, to the ECLECTIC 
REVIEW. By Joun Foster, Author ol Essays on Decision of 
Character,” &c. &c. * eae 

4% Apart from their intrinsic merit, they carry us 
time — assed, and have an effect similar to the reminiacences 
of youth.“ —Spectator. 

i We have derived such fulness of gratification, and profit 
also, from these charming volumes, that we are anxious to make 
our readers share it with us.“ . Vonconſormist. ; 

4% We cordially welcome these remains as a valuable 2 
to those critical writings which expand and invigorate, while 
they purify our moral and intellectual nature. Tuit' : Maga- 
zine. 

„ His critiques and sketches discover the profoundness of his 


retiring to the moat brilliant and dazaling—are constantly on hand—each succeeding style of Fashion is regularly added, so that philosophy, the wisdom of his benevolence, and the patriotism 
the most fanciful and particular customer is readily pleased and accommodated, and the most capricious satisfied. 
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tion, or spare 

: PAT TERNS of 
FREF, within ONE HUNDRED MILES of LONDON, 


42 and 43, Poultry, Cheapside, London, 
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greatest confidence in soliciting one inspection—one trial. They feel satisfied that the unlimited variety of their Stock mae 
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